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This document contains a report of a task force 
formed to evaluate the adequacy and quality of school guidance and 
counseling programs and services in Alberta, Canada. Although 
geographically specific, this material could be used in other 
evaluation efforts. The origins of the study are reviewed, followed 
by a description of the methodologies chosen by the task force. 
Findings are reported from a validation sample of Alberta Educational 
Administrators and trustees who gave firm endorsement to eight 
assumptions underlying school guidance and counseling programs. Other 
findings are reported from a survey sample, (N«18,000) representative 
of students, parents, teachers, principals, counselors, trustees, 
employers, and Alberta Education Officials and central office 
administrators, who rated the importance of various services provided 
by school guidance and counseling programs. An index of adequacy 
computed for all services and all schools is presented and school 
visitation data are discussed. Conclusions about the adequacy and 
quality of services are given along with 23 recommendations of the 
task force. The appendices contain survey forms and responses, 
background papers, letters, interview forms, data collection forms, 
average adequacy indices, and services rated as shared and school 
responsibilities. (NRB) 
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1. Origins of the Study 

In March, 1979, the Minister of Education for Alberta directed that 
information be provided concerning the adequacy and quality of school 
guidance and counselling programs and services. A task force was 
established to fulfill this f unctior . 

The mandate to the task force follows: 

" 1. To identify the desirable elements of adequate school 
guidance and counselling programs. 

2. To assess counselling and guidance programs in schools 
of Alberta for: 

a) Adequacy , i.e. do the programs offer a full range 
of services as measured by the identified desirable 

* elements? 

b) Quality , i.e. is the quality of service provided in 
each of the elements satisfactory? ^ 

3. To determine those elements which are In n?-st pressing 
need of development. 

4. To make recommendations to the Minister of Education 
based on the information collected. 11 

2. Methodology 

The task force employed several strategies to attempt to meet 
the requirements of the mandate. These were: 

1. Review research and commission preparation of background 
papers. 

2. State and validate eight basic assumptions underlying 
school guidance and counselling programs. The validation 
sample was compos ' of approximately 530 educational 
administrators aru school trustees. 

3. Identify program elements and assess the importance, degree 
of school responsibility, frequency of provision, and quality 
associated with each element and cluster of elements by a 
large sample of Albertans* The representative sample consisted 
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of students (junior and senior high), parents, teachers, 
counsellors, principals, trustees, employers, Alberta 
Education officials and central office administrators, 

4, Provide an operational definition of adequacy. 

5, Authorize on site interviews and evaluations by trained 
observers. Formative and summative assessments were 
received by the task force from this source, 

6, Conduct analysis of relationships between input, context * 
and criterion (adequacy, quality) variables, ^ 

7, State findings, conclusions and recommendations. 

Findings, Conclusions, Recommendations 
Summary of Findings 

1, A validation sample of Alberta Educational administrators and 
trustees gave firm endorsation to eight assumptions which 
underlie school guidance and counselling programs. These 
assumptions reflected that school guidance and counselling 
programs should/must: 

1) Enhance the goals of schooling of Alberta Education, 

2) Develop individuality and social responsibility, 

3) Help students become effective problem solvers, 

4) Be available to all students, 

5) Be integrated with the education process, 

6) Be developmental as well as prescriptive or remedial, 

7) Be staffed by personnel with effective planning and 
evaluation skills, 

8) Provide the separate but related functions of guidance 
and counselling. 

The mean percentage of the sample indicating general or total 
acceptance of the importance of the eight assumptions was 
83,5%, 

In terms of feasibility, the validation sample tended to be 
less emphatic; the mean percentage expressing the view that 
the assumptions w^re generally or totally feasible in Alberta 
schools was 46%. Response patterns on this dimension might 
reflect the tendency for members of the general public (in this 
case, trustees) to believe that practical implementation of 
general principles which are acknowledged to be important, is 
more easily accomplished than educators would acknowledge. 
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3. Seventy-two percent of the validation sample stated that the assumptions 
were clear or very clear to them. 

4. The large survey sample, representative of students, parents, teachers, 
_prineirpals, counsellors, trustees, employers, Alberta Education officials 
and central office administrators (total N=18,000) expressed the view that 
the variety of services generally considered to be provided by school 
guidance and counselling programs is important. None of the services was 
rated below 2.7 on a 4 point scale . 

5. Services to elementary schools were seen by respondents to be of greatest 
importance. Students were not part of the respondent gror.p at the elemen- 
tary school level. 

6. Services to students were rated higher by respondents in importance at all 
school levels, followed by services to teachers, and thirdly to parents. 

7. The reader is reminded that all services were rated above 2.7 on a four 
point scale (Tables 14 to 22). An analysis of services which iaceived 
the highest importance ratings reveals the following: 

Services with Highest Importance Ratings 
Target of Service 



Students 

Elementary -effective study habits 
-better learning skills 
-positive attitude 



Teachers 



Parents 



-individualize instruction -deal with learn- 
ing difficulties 

-maintain positive attitude -help child: 

personal problems 

-understand individual -understand educa- 

needs tional development 



Junior -study habits 
High -learning habits 

-attitude toward work 
-career decision making 



-as above 



-as above 



Senior- -career planning skills 
High -job search: continuing 

education 
-study and learning skills 



-as above 



-as above 
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The prevailing concern, as expressed in the importance ratings of services 
to target groups at 3 levels of education, is that guidance and counselling 
programs provide services to promote better learning by students, better 
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teaching by teachers and more effective involvement of parents in the 
child's educational and personal development. There is an evident 
shift in priorities for services to students as they grow older. Work 
attitudes, career exploration, decision making and career planning 
assume greater importance at junior and senior high school levels. 

8. In terms of responsibility for provision of important services, re- 
spondents tended to assign major responsibility to schools if services 
related to the needs of the classroom* learning situation. Otherwise, 
they tended to see a shared responsibility with parents, agencies, 
etc. being involved with the schools. (See Appendix L , main report). 

9. Survey results pertaining to provision of important services (top 
third) by school revealed the following: 

\ 

Elementary* - A mean percentage of 66% of respondents indicated 
agreement that their schools provide the services. 

Junior High - A mean percentage of 49% of respondents indicated 
agreement that their schools provide the services. 

Senior High - A mean percentage of 57% of respondents indicated 
agreement that their schools p rovide the services . 

Two trends ar2 of particular significance: 

a) The low (relative) rating given junior high schools. 

b) Students and parents tended to rate provision of services 
less frequently than educators. 

10. In order to highlight the differences in perception noted above, 
the task force decided to reproduce Table 29, page 63 in the main 
report for inclusion in the summary statemeats. 

Table 29 



Percent Rating Provision of Services: Level of Education x Subgroups* * 





Elementary 


Junior 


High 


Senior High 


Students 


N/A 


32 


% 


34 % 


Parents 


55 Z 


35 




36 


Teachers 


87 % 


76 


% 


74 % 


Principals 


93 


87 




90 


Counsellors 


86 


89 




88 


Central Administrators 


96 


97 




86 



* The reader is again reminded that students were not part of the 
sample of respondents at the elementary school level. 



** These are mean percentages computed over all services at respective 
levels. 
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The consumer groups (parents, students) say that schools 
are less than 40% effective while the provider groups (educators) 
say that schools are better than 85% effective. This difference 
is awesome by virtue of magnitude and consistent across levels of 
education; it is even more remarkable when one considers the 
generalized lack of variation on ratings of importance and respons- 
ibility among respondent sub-groups. 

This vast discrepancy in perception (consumers vs. providers) 
of services provided by schools points to a problem of the highest 
order; this matter will be addressed in the section dealing with 
task force recommendations, 

11. An index of adequacy (importance x responsibility x provision) was 
computed for all services and all schools. Adequacy indices for 
services are contained in Appendix K , By definition, those services 
which are seen to be most important and a major responsibility of 
the school, tend to have "satisfactory" adequacy indices (5,00 or 
greater). Similarly, though not as frequently, some services rated 
lower in importance and lower as a school responsibility, attained 
"satisfactory 11 adequacy scores because they are highly rated in terms 
of provision, e.g. "to assist students develop constructive leisure 
time activities", at the elementary and junior high school levels. 
One of the difficulties encountered with the notion of "adequacy" 
as defined by the task force was that all services tended to be 
rated as important and very few were seen to be a minor responsibility 
of the school. In addition, students and parents at th.e secondary 
.school levels tended to rate provision of services much less frequently 
than the educators in the sample* This meant that adequacy indices 
obtained by using only students 1 ratings were lower than those 
obtained from adults 1 ratings (see Appendix K), and those obtained 
for parents are much more similar to student ratings than to educators. 

Adequacy indices for schools , computed by averaging across all 
services f or ^ particular school and including all respondents for 
that school, revealed that 42 o f 110 elementary schools (38%) achieved 
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satisfactory adequacy indices, 10 of 76 junior high schools (13%) and 
21 of 85 ' igh schools (24Z) achieved overall adequacy indices of 5.00 
or greater. As has been indicated, students and parents contributed 
heavily to the lower adequacy indices at the junior and senior high 
school levels. Indeed, parents tended to deflate ratings at the 
elementary school level. 

A quality index (five point scale) revealed that services, where 
seen to be provided, obtained mean quality ratings as follows: 
Elementary - 3.4 ("rather good") 
Junior High - 3.3 ("rather good") 
Senior High - 3.1 ("good") - 

An interesting pattern of intercorrelations among the mean scores 
(over all levels) on all services in the surveys was observed. These 
correlations, all of which are statistically significant f«< .001), 
reflect the tendency for important services to be (seen to be) pro- 
vided by schools and for provided services to be (seen to be) of 
higher quality. 

The school visitation data identified seven variables which were 
related to high adequacy scores at all levels. These were: 

1. Definite assignment of responsibilities. 

2. Time assigned to student services* 

3. Team approach. 

4. Cooperation with community agencies and parents. 

5. Broad, articulated scope of responsibilities. 

6. Principal leadership* 

7. Presence of school counsellor (s) • 

Multivariate analyses which related adequacy and quality scores of 
schools to selected input and context variables revealed the follow- 
ing: 

1. The six context variables used in the study, on average, were 
more potent predictors than the 15 input variables selected. 
The set of six accounted for as much of the variance overall 
as the 15 input variables. 

2. Population density and school jurisdiction wealth were the most 
frequently selected context indicators* 

3. The moat frequently selected input variables were administrator 
training, staff training, expenditures per pupil and school-based 
professional support. 
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4. School-based professional support was assigned equally often 

as a predictor of both adequacy and quality. However, adequacy 
most frequently was identified with expenditure per pupil and 
staff training. Administrator training was more frequently 
associated with quality. 

5. The search for predictors and sets of characteristics associated 
with adequacy and quality criteria was most fruitful with respect 
to: a) senior high schools, b) small/medium sized jurisdictions, 
and e) schools in jurisdictions without specialist leadership. 

Conclusions 

The task force wishes to convey its general conclusions with respect 
to the mandate which outlined its terms of reference (see page 12, main report), 
The task force believes it has identified the desirable elements of 
adequate school guidance and counselling programs. While acknowledging 
that the lists of such elements (services, programs, functions) it 
has prepared are probably not all inclusive, the task force received 
strong support from Albertans that all of these elements are important 
and that many of them are the complete or major responsibility of 
schools, (p.p. 27-59, main report). 

2(a) Adequacy : Tha task force concludes, regretfully, that many Alberta 
schools do not provide guidance and counselling programs which offer 
a full range of services as measured by the identified desirable 
element ». At the same time, the task force noted that there is wide 
variability across the total population of schools. The larger urban 
and small city schools appear to be doing the best job of offering 
a full range of services, (p.p. 87-89, main report). 

(b) Quality: The task force concludes that where services are seen to be 
provided these services are judged to be of good quality (p.p. 40-50 
59-64). There is, however, a wide discrepancy between consumers of 
services (students, parents) and providers of services (educators) in 
terms of their respective perceptions of the numbers of services which 
schools provide, (p. 63, main report). 

The task force has identified nineteen services which it believes are 
most in need of further development, (p. 67, main report). 
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The task force has prepared twenty-three recommendations to the 
Minister of Education based on the information collected. These 
are contained in pages Immediately following. 
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Reccmmendat ions 



There is always a temptation to list a long string of recommendations 
and hope the*, some of them will evoke action by appropriate authorities. 
The task force recognizes tbs limitations of survey data and the instruments 
it authorized to obtain information. It also recognizes that recurring 
themes cited by the many respondents probably reflect commonalities of 
perceptions of needs that must be met if guidance and counselling services 
in Alberta schools are to be more effective in the 1980' s. It is ttf these 
recurring themes that the task force addresses its r ecommendations. 

On the basis of information collected in its study and reported in 
this document, the task force recommends as follows: 

1. The task force found clear support from a. broad represen tation of_ 
Alberta society for the stated elements of a school gui dance and 

- counselling program. The task force expects th at Alberta Education 

will assume a leadership role including provision of suffi cien t finances 
to school jurisdictions to ensure that adequate progr ams exist in all 
Alberta schools. (p.p. 40- 50 T main report) 

Particular emphasis must be placed on assisting Alberta schools in 
attending to the pressing needs identified in this study. Several 
members of the task force favor ear-marked grants to achieve this goal. 

2. Copies of the task force report be made a vailable to all trustees in 
the province so that local school boards can re view the task force 
report and direct that f o nsstive assess ments of guidance and counsel- 
ling services be undertaken at the local district level. 

The purpose of this recommendation is threefold: 

1. Assist trustees to become more aware of the task force report. 

2. Identify additional local' needs for services. 

3. Promote constructive change at the local level. 

3. The Minister of Education, after due cons ideration of the report and 
recommendations, provide the task force membe rs an opportunity for 
dialogue with him regarding his reactions and proposals. 

The task force has devoted considerable time and energy to formulation 
of its study, interpretation of data and preparation of its report. It 
does not consider itself to have fully discharged its responsibility 
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until it reviews these matters with the Minister of Education in order to 
provide clarification, where required, and to provide impetus for 
constructive changes which will benefit Alberta students. 

School trustees and administrators dialogue to clarify whether perceptions 
of feasibility of underlying assumptions are compatible . 

There is some evidence (see discussion re feasibility of assumptions) that 
some divergent opinions exist. The task force believes that a process of 
clarification of such divergence would benefit trustees and administrators. 

Additional programs and/or resources be provided for parents to assist them 
to intervene ef f ectively^with learning^ and/or personal problems being 
experienced by their child, (p.p. 40-50, main report ) 

The task force survey revealed this to be a major priority for service. 
School districts might be well advised to consider offering this service on 
an individualized basis as children's problems are being considered. Parent 
often feel quite "helpless" in these situations and some expert guidance 
from school/other personnel would be constructive. In addition, schools 
should present annual short seminars for parents on topics such as common 
development and learning problems among children. Whete available, special- 
ist personnel such as school counsellors can provide leadership. 

Administrators, principals, teachers and counsellors facilitate the 
involvement of parents in order to 4evelop and maintain a positive relation- 
ship with their local school, .(p. jl, main report ) 

There is frequent mention of the role of parents in schools (counsultants 1 
reports). With proper guidance from school personnel, many, more parents 
might be encouraged to becbme constructively involved with school activities 
on a formal or informal basis. Jwide distribution (among schools) of this 
report will facilitate attainment of this goal. 

L ocal school boards be encouraged to provide inservice education and other 
support for teachers t_Q__better their understanding of the art and practice 
of individualized instruction, (p.p. 40-50, main report ) 

Teachers and others in the survey consistently indicated the need for assist 
ance in developing and maintaining such skills. 

Alberta Education assist school boards to provide bursaries and upgrading 
opportunities to selected counsellors and teachers in the area of counsel - 
ling and guidance . 
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The task force believes that this strategy will assist school boards to 
better achieve the goal of providing school guidance and counselling 
programs of high adequacy and quality. The task force encourages school 
boards to select recipients from existing staff whose qualities are known. 

9 . Teachers be provided program services to foster an enthusiastic and positive 

i 

outlook on their work and students. (p»p* 40-50, main report ) 

The task force recognizes that teaching is always demanding and frequently 
draining of energy reserves. Respondents consistently noted that this 
area is one of great importance. It would appear that teachers themselves 
should work together with trustees, administrators and others to foster 
development of programs and resources which will assist in this regard. 
The phenomenon of "burn out" is but one dimension. Personal and family 
crises, alcohol abuse, neurotic behavior, are others which might be considered. 

10. School guidance and counselling programs in Alberta be characterized by 
increasing attention to services which related diVectly to the classroom 
learning situation, (p.p. 40-50, 56-59, main report" ) 

The reasons for this recommendation are obvious to the reader who has studied 
this report. School counsellors must analyze this service area and provide 
additional assistance to teachers and students. Strategics for attaining 
this goal will probably be influenced by situational .factoVs. In every 
instance counsellors are advised to work in partnership witfi\their principals 
and fellow teachers to establish priorities and plans for implementation of 
new or modified services. \^ 

11 . School guidance and c ounsel ling programs in Alberta be character ized by a 
broad services scope. (p.p. 40-50, main report ) 

There is significant evidence in the survey data and school visitation data 
that\ Albertans expect a broad range of services to be available to them 
through the schools. School counsellors and principals must be able to 
particulate clearly the range of services available (either" direc tly, or In- 
I directly, through community agencies) and be able to obtain prompt service 
when required. \ 

12. Alberta schools should each have a clearly stated philosopjiy of guidance gild 
counselli/hft. (p. /l> main report ) 

The school visitation data indicate that "adequacy 11 is associated with 
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members must understand their respective roles and responsibilities 
! within the framework of the philosophical statements. Specific pro- 
; grams of services must be clearly stated and made readily available 

to parents, students, teachers, relevant others. The "assumptions" 

cited in this report should be used as guidelines. 

1; . School administrators, especially school principals, must be made 
acutely aware of their prime leadership role in the provision of 
guidance and counselling services, (p. 71, main report ) 

! The task force has received evidence that administrators are cardinal 

elements in provision of guidance and counselling services. This 5s 
a well known and long established relationship having been cited by 
many as important; Dr. John Friesan of Alberta Education highlighted 
this factor in 1964. It has definite implications for selection and 
appointment of administrators in schools and school districts. 

14. Universities must adapt preservice programs for counsellors and 
teachers to accommodate services needs identified as priorities by 
Albertans. (p»p . « 40-50, 67, 71, main report ) 

The task force believes that improved guidance and counselling programs 
and services will result if university training programs incorporate 
the foci identified in this report. 

15. S chool boards and professional development groups should provide 
inservice programs and workshops to accommodate local priority ser- 
vices needs. 

The task force believes that a systematic and analytical assessment 
of local school aistrict programs and services will identify areas 
of weakness which can be further improved by provision of inservice 
programs which will enhance skills of counsellors, teachers and others. 

16. Alberta Education be prepared to offer increased consultative and 
evaluative services in guidance and counselling to school districts . 

The task force believes that consultants in guidance at regional 
offices are well situated to provide assistance to school districts. 

a) They are external to school districts. 

b) They are well trained in this domain. 

c) They possess a broad experience background. 
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d) They are aware of programs and strategies which have been/are 
successful in similar circumstances in other Alberta school 
districts. 



17. Schools must communicate to students and parents the nature and 
extent of guidance program s and services available to them. (p. 63 ) 

The task force is concerned that students and parents appear not to 
be congnizant of programs and services provided by schools. It would 
be constructive to direct attention to this phenomenon and to involve 
students and parents in articulation of the scope of services available 
to them. Concomitantly, educators must reassess their own perceptions 
of what services schools are providing; the very large gap in perception 
between consumers and providers must be narrowed substantially if 
schools are to effectively provide services to the students and parents 
they 3erve. 

18. The relationship between size of schools and quality of guidance and 
counselling programs and services be further explored. (p.p. 72-96) 

The task force is of the opinion that size of elemencary schools may 
not bear a relationship to quality of services' provision. However, 
there is evidence that adequacy and quality of guidance and counselling 
programs are related to size of school at the high school level. 
Alberta Education should initiate such a study. 

19. Alberta Education explore ways to assist Alberta high schools to provi de 
computer assisted career and educational counselling for students, 
(p.p. 40-50, main report ) 

Because of the Importance associated with this service at the high 
school level, the task force recommends that full advantage be taken 
of computer capability in this area. 

20 ♦ Alberta Education increase efforts to develop curricula and programs 
to serve students whose needs are not adequately met . 

The task force is aware that school personnel, especially counsellors, 
devote enormous amounts of time trying to assist students whose needs 
are not being adequately met. For example, the gifted, disadvantaged » 
reluctant learners, learning disabled, those Who find school aversive, 
are some such students. The task force urges Alberta Education to 
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accept its cardinal role in generation of curricula and programs 
which will assist students in this regard* 

21. School jurisdictions be encouraged to develop innovative and 
up-£o-date guidance and counselling procedures . 

The task force is concerned that many Alberta schools appear to 
provide far less than adequate services, (p. 69) This situation is 
unsatisfactory and the task force urges school boards to assess their 
respective guidance and counselling programs and to consider 
utilization of such strategies as group counselling, peer counselling, 
teacher consultation, etc., as part of the service spectrum. 

22. Students receive more assistance to assess their interests, abilities 
and goals. (p.p. 44, 48, 67, main report ) 

Junior and senior high school students must understand more effectively 
the relationship between self, school and work in order to derive 
greater benefit from educational and career opportunities available 
to them. Alberta Education should provide a strong leadership role 
in this endeavour. 

23. The directions, ^trends and questions which have been surfaced in this 
study be researched rigorously by other Albertans . 

The task force has attempted to assess in a general way the state of 
school guidance and counselling services and programs in Alberta 
schools. There are highlights and lowlights, so to speak. Numerous 
directions for further research are to be found in this report. The 
task force recommends that these be systematically pursued in exper- 
imental fashion, where possible, and that Alberta Education, univer- 
sities and schcol districts provide incentives to researchers to seek 
further clarification. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



1. Introduction 

School guidance and counselling programs have existed in Alberta 
for many years. The time and resources assigned to them have varied 
from one school jurisdiction to ^another and from one year to another - 
Programs have at some times emphasized individual counselling, and at 
other times group counselling and classroom guidance. They have in 
some instances emphasized career education; in others , personal devel- 
opment and social growth received primary attention. Alberta Education 
has been involved through the development of curricula, the provision 
of consultative and supervisory services and, at times, through the 
provision of special funding. 

In order to gain information about the adequacy of these various 
guidance and counselling activities, the present study was ordered by 
the Minister of Education in March, 1979. On the recommendation of an 
interdepartmental committee on school guidance and counselling, a task 
force was established and assigned the responsibility of assessing the 
adequacy and quality of school guidance services in the province. 



2. The Task Force 

The task force consisted of ten people, representing eight groups 
with a major interest in education and school guidance services, as 
follows: 



Mr. Geoff Anderson 
Mrs. Doris Christie 



Representing Alberta Advanced Education 
and Manpower 



Mrs. 
Mrs. 



Muriel Collins 
Sondra Goodman 



Representing 

Representing 
Representing 



Alberta Federation of Home and 
School Associations 

Alberta Chamber of Commerce 

Alberta Teachers' Association 
Guidance Council 

Dr. Terry Mott (Chairman) Representing Alberta Education 

Representing The Universities of Alberta 

Representing Alberta Teachers' Association 

Representing Alberta School Trustees Assoc. 

Alberta Teachers' Association 



Dr. John Paterson 
Dr. Gerry Porter 
Mrs. Helen Sveinson 
Mr. Will Tebay 



Mr. Rodd Webb 



Representing 
Representing 



Guidance Council 

Alberta Chamber of Commerce 
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In addition, Dr. Clarence Rhodes acted as Liaison between Alberta Educa- 
tion (Planning and Research Branch) and the task force. 

The task force met on eight occasions between March, 1979 and May, 
1981^ At its final meeting the completed survey report was presented and 
accepted. In the intervening twenty-six months, it had commissioned the 
preparation of two background papers and a survey instrument, authorized 
the field-testing and validation of the instrument, and authorized a 
province-wide survey of over 18,000 students, parents, educators, school 
trustees and employers, as well as on-site interviews in schools identi- 
fied as being particularly adequate or inadequate in their provision of 
guidance services. Each of these activities will be discussed in greater 
detail in the pages to follow. 

3. Background Paper s 

In order to assist them in developing a perspective from which to 
view guidance services in the province, the task force contracted to pre- 
pare two reports. (Appendix B) 

4. Ins trument at ion 

The task force contracted to prepare a survey instrument to be used 
in the study. Since it was felt that no existing instrument would be 
suitable for the present survey , the researchers undertook to develop a 
new one based on an analysis of various instruments and a review of the 
literature concerning guidance and counselling functions, A set of 15 
criteria was also created to govern the development of the instrument, 
as follows: 

1. Where possible, the same or very similar items would be used to 
survey various groups of respondents, so that intergroup compar- 
isons could be made. 

2. Since the educatiorni level of respondents would vary consider- 
ably, all items and directions would be written at a reading 
level of about grade six, 

3. To minimize ambiguity, all items would be clear and specific. 
To assure that every item had a similar meaning to all respon- 
dents, concrete or behavioural examples would be provided where 
feasible. 

4. A questionnaire would require no more than 20 minutes of the 
average respondent r s time. 

27 
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item is noted here to inform>e reader of its inclusion in the survey 
study. Unfortunately, an error caused the item to be misinterpreted at 
some levels of education and the task force decided to dismiss the item 
from further consideration. No reference to this item is to be found 
in the interpretive section of this report. 

Efforts were made to achieve some balance among items with respect 
to the of guidance concern (i.e., educational, vocational, personal 

and social). Efforts were also made to achieve some balance among the 
expected guidance outcomes (i.e., knowledge, skill, attitude and action). 

The result of this endeavour was a set of 52 items appropriate for 
elementary schools, 61 items appropriate for junior high schools, and 61 
items for high schools. Items for junior and senior high schools were 
identical except for references to level of schooling. The items re- 
garding elementary schools included nine fewer items dealing with serv- 
ices to students, but otherwise were identical or comparable to the 
junior and senior high school items. 

Table 1 provides a breakdown of the number of items which deal with 
services to students, services to teachers, services to parents, and co- 
ordination, for each questionnaire. 



Table 1 



Number of Items in Questionnaire 



Level of 


Target Groups 


of Guidance Program 




Schooling 


Students Teacners 


Parents 


Coordination 


Total 


Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 


21 18 
30 18 
30 18 


12 
12 
12 


1 
1 
1 


52 
61 
61 



Using these items, three forms of the questionnaire were developed 
for each level of schooling, with one-third of the items being assigned 
to each form. The one "co-ordination" question was included in all three 
forms at all three levels of schooling. Thus, there were developed nine 
questionnaire forms to school based and non-school based respondents. 
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Table 2 provides a breakdown of the composition of the questionnaire 
forms . Copies of the nine questionnaires appear in Appendix A . 



Ta* 



tevel of 
Schooling 



Comp o sition of Nine Questionnaires 



Form of 
Questionnaire 



Number of Items 



Students Teachers Parents Coordination 




Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Form 1 
Form 2 
Form 3 



Form 
Form 
Form 

Form 
Form 
Form 



4 
4 
4 

4. 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



5. Field Testing 

An initial version of the nine questionnaire forms was subjected to 
a field test in October and November, 1979. Students in grades eight 
and eleven in six school jurisdictions completed the questionnaires under 
the supervision of their teachers, and under conditions similar to those 
that would exist in the actual administration of the questionnaire later. 
In some instances, researchers were able to observe students completing 
the questionnaires and noted possible difficulties requiring further 
attention. School jurisdictions which participated in the field testing 
included: Grande Prairie School District No. 2357, Edmonton Roman Cath- 
olic School District No. 7, County of Lamont No. 30, County of Parkland 
No. 31, County of Smoky Lake No. 13 and County of Strathcona No. 20. A 
total of 700 questionnaires were completed during field testing. 

An item analysis was performed on the questionnaire items by Dr. Tom 
Maguire of the University of Alberta, and an assessment- o: tbe level of 
re -ding difficulty of the items was undertaken by Dr. Grace Malicky of the 
University of Alberta and Dr. Bernard Bruner of Alberta Education Field 
Services. 
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Appropriate changes were made to the questionnaires where required 
in the light of the, field testing, item analysis, and reading level 
evaluation described above. Revised versions of the questionnaires were 
ready for distribution in January, 1980. 

It is noteworthy that the field testing was a very useful undertaking. 
While changes were made to clarify some items, it became evident that item 

selection and formulation in earlier stages of instrument development had 

/ 

been quite adequate. In fact, only 12^ of the items required any substan- 
tive revision after the field testing/data were compiled and analysed. 

6. Selection of Respondents 

Nine respondent groups were included in the survey: students, 
parents, teachers, school administrators, school counsellors, school 
trustees, employers, Alberta Education officials, and central office 
administrators of local school jurisdictions. People in, the first five 
of these categories were expected to respond to the questionnaires in 
reference to their own particular schools, while those in the last four 
were expected to respond in terms of schools in general. 



Sampling of Schools 

Stratified random samples of schools were drawn which are assumed 
to be representative of elementary, junior high and senior high school 
populations respectively. To enhance the representativeness of each 
sample the populations of schools were first stratified and from each 
stratum every nth school was selected. 

Sampling: Elementary Schools 

Two stratifying variables were used prior to random selection: 
enrollment in grade six and type of school system in which the school 
is located (i.e., large urban, small urban, county or division, and 
independent districts). Names of schools offering instruction in grade 
six were placed in the appropriate category (cell) of the matrix formed. 
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Finally, from each cell every tenth name was selected. The chart below 
illustrates the procedure and provides the number of schools in the pop- 
ulation (N) and the numbers selected for the sample (S) . 

Enrollment Large Small Counties & Independent 

(Grade 6) Urban Urban Division Districts 

N S N S N 



< 20 


55 


6 


8 


1 


263 


26 


22 2 


21-30 


72 


7 


23 


2 


71 


7 


15 V 


31-60 


165 


17 


22 


2 


94 


9 


30 3 


> 60 


85 


9 


15 


2 


52 


5 


11 1 


For elementary 


schools, 


101 


schools were 


selected 


in 


this fashion. 


Those 



schools (8) which were private schools were dropped from the sample, 
leaving 93 schools. These constituted 9*3 percent of the elementary schools 
population. \ 

Sampling; Junior and Senior High Schools 

For junior and senior high schools only one stratifying variable was 
feasible for use in the initial categorizing of schools. Enrollment in 
grade nine (for junior high) and in grade 12 (for senior high) was used 
to cluster the schools. After the schools were grouped by enrollment every 
nth name was selected to make up the sample. In junior high school every 
sixth name was selected and this resulted in a sample size of 89 schools 
(14.64% of the population). In senior high school the first two names in 
each set of five names were selected (38.8% of the population). 

Overall, the sample sizes and proportions using these methods were 
as follows: 



Type of School Number 



Percentage of Population 



Elementary 93 
Junior High 89 
Senior High 104 



9.3 %/ 
14.6 
38>8 % 
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In the elementary schools selected, parents of selected grade six 
students were expected to respond. In junior high schools, grade eight 
students and their parents .were expected to respond and in senior high, 
grade eleven students and their parents were expected to complete the 
questionnaires. There were potentially 14,986 student respondents 
Copies of the letters to school principals appear in Appendix C explain- 
ing the procedures principals were to follow in distributing forms-,!* 2 
and 3 of the questionnaires. * 

In Appendix C a copy of the letter sent- tc^parents alonp, w/ith their 
questionnaires is included. The instuctions included in the Aetters in 
Appendix C also describe the manner in which questionnaire^/ were dis- 
tributed to teachers and parents for each of the selected/schools . 

The three respondent groups listed above received/questionnaires 
through the schools. Other "school 11 respondents included school admin- 
istrators and school counsellors. Each such educator selected to be 
part of the sample in the province received a questionnaire (the three 
forms of each level were assigned randomly). 

The "non-school 11 respondents included school trustees, employers, 
Alberta Education officials, and central office administrators in local 
school jurisdictions. All school trustees in the province were asked to 
complete questionnaires, the various foms of the questionnaires being 
assigned at random. For the employer respondent group, the Alberta 
Chamber of Commerce provided the names of its corporate members. Selected 
officials of Alberta Education's various branches were asked to respond. 
Finally, for the central office administrators of local school jurisdic- 
tions, the membership list of the Conference of Alberta School Superin- 
tendents was used. Appendix D includes copies of the covering letters 
which accompanied the questionnaires sent to these various respondent 
group*-; 
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7. Schedule 

Distribution of the questionnaires commenced on January 28, 1980 
afid was completed by mid-February. Mailing was done from the School 
Book Branch, under the supervision of a research assistant. Each form 
was stamped with the appropriate school code number in the case of those 
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questionnaires to be completed by students, parents and school staff 
members. Follow-up letters were sent in March to encourage a more 
complete return, and telephone calls were placed to those schools which 
hadn't responded by April 1, 1980. In order to publicize the survey, a 
news release was issued by the Communications Director of Alberta Education 
on February 1, 1980 (see Appendix E ). 

Table 3 shows the number of questionnaires distributed to each of 
the respondent groups, as well as the number and percentage returned. 

Table 3 
Respondent-Group Breakdown 

Respondent Number of Number of Percentage * 

Grou P Questionnaires Questionnaires Returned 





Mailed 


Returned 




Students 


14,896 


8,843 


59 


Parents 


17,920 


5,880 


33 


Teachers 


6,448 


2,683 


42 


School Principals 


950 


362 


38 


School Counsellors 


713 


445 


62 


School Trustees 


900 


193 


21 


Employers 


750 


189 


25 


Alberta Education 
Officials 


120 


80 


67 


Central Office 
Administrators 


188 


* 

158 


84 


TOTAL 


42,475 


18,723 


44 



* These figures refer to total mailed questionnaires and are the lowest 
possible estimates. 

Completed questionnaires began to be returned in late February. All 
incoming questionnaires were checked individually to assure proper 
identification and completion. Questionnaire responses were key-punched 
during April, so that processing of the data could begin. 
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8 . Validation of Assumptions 

In order to determine the validity of the eight basic assumptions 
underlying the development of the questionnaires, an opinionnaire was 
developed to be completed by four groups of respondents: school admin- 
istrators, school trustees, Alberta Education officials, and central 
office administrators in local school jurisdictions. In total, 2,158 
opinionnaires were mailed out, of which 25% were returned, (see Table 4) 
Copies of the opinionnaire and accompanying letter appear in Appendix F . 
The opinionnaire asked the respondents to evaluate each of eight state- 
ments on three five point scales: an acceptability scale, a feasibility 
scale, and a clarity scale. 

Table 4 

Rate of Return of Validation Opinionnaires 



Respondent 
Croup 


Number 
Mailed 


Number 
Returned 


Percentage 
Returned 


School Principals 


950 


185 


20 % 


School Trustees 


900 


104 


12 


Alberta Education 
Officials 


120 


80 


67 


Central Office 
Administrators 


188 


170 


90 


TOTAL 


2,158 


539 


25 



Detailed comments concerning the results of the opinionnaire appear 
elsewhere in the report. 
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9. Context and Input Data 

Very li.tle "context" or "input" information was collected from the 
respondents to the questionnaire. They were asked merely to identify the 
respondent group which they represented, and to respond to the items in 
the questionnaire. In addition, each questionnaire completed by a "school" 
respondent carried the school code number for identification. 

There is value, however, in examining context and input data. "Context" 
information is descriptive of the environment or situation in which counsel- 
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ling and guidance services are provided. It can provide an answer to 
the question, "In what kind of cor text is the service highly valued, 
thought to be the responsibility of the school, likely to exist, and 
to be of superior quality?". "Input" data provide for an analysis of 
the personnel, facilities, resources, expenditures, etc. 

Context and input data were collected for the 48 schools selected 
for the Phase II on-site visitations described below. Copies of the 
forms used for data collection are included in Appendix G . The forms 
were given to the school principals by the consultants at the time of 
their Phase II interviews, with instructions to complete them and re- 
turn them by mail. 

10. Phase II; On-Site Visitations 

Phase II consisted of on-site visitations to selected schools by 
Alberta Education Regional Office consultants for the purpose of col- 
lecting proces^'data in "high-adequate" and "low-adequate" schools. 
The visitations took place between May 12 and June 15, 1980, and were 
preceded by four orientation meetings for interviewers between December, 
1979 and early May, 1980, to develop methods for data collection and en- 
sure a degree of consistency among interviewers. The consultants worked 
in three teams, as follows: 

Elementary Schools: Mr. B. Fossen, Mr. K. McMillan 
Junior High Schools: Mr. G. Cooper, Dr. D. Hepburn 
Senior High Schools: Mr. J. Flaherty, Dr. J. North 

An interview instrument was developed and used by each consultant when 
interviewing administrators, counsellors and teachers in the chosen 
schools (see Appendix H ) . 

Schools were selected on the basis of their adequacy index scores. 
A composite adequacy score was used based upon the adequacy indices ob- 
tained from all respondents. Essentially, the top ten percent (most 
adequate) and the bottom ten percent of schools at each level were chosen, 
except that very small schools with less than one class for each grade, 
were excluded. Preliminary results of the interviews were presented 
in June, 1980, with more extensive summaries following in October, 1980. 
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11 . Subjective Comments 

Respondents to the questionnaire were invited to add comments if 
they wished. These comments were abstracted from the questionnaires 
by a student hired for the summer of 1980 under a STEP program grant. 
A special -form was designed to structure -.his task such that positive 
and negative statements were identified as well as the response group 
to which the respondent belonged. A summary of these subjective com- 
ments appears in Appendix I . 

12. Task Force Mandate and Task Force Report 

The task force has attempted to assess programs and services and 
report its findings as succinctly as possible. The complete mandate 
and page references for reported findings follows: 

1. To identify the desirable elements of adequate school guid- 
ance and counselling programs, (pp. 2-6, 27-72) 

2. To assess counselling and guidance programs in schools of 
Alberta for: 

(a) Adequacy , i.e. do the programs offer a full range of 
services as measured by the identified desirable ele- 
ments? (pp. 68-72) 

(b) Quality , i.e. is the quality of service provided in 
each of the elements satisfactory? (pp. 40-50, 59*64) 

3. To determine those elements which are in most pressing need 
of development, (pp. 64-68) 

4. To make recommendations to the Minister of Education based 
on the information collected, (pp. 102-110) 

It is recommended that the reader familiarize himself with the 
total report prior to narrowing his focus to one aspect of the study. 
There are two reasons for this: 

1. An aspect may be discussed in more than one location. 

2. Aspects are interrelated and should not be considered outside 
the context of the whole of the report. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
Some Background Information 



1. Alberta, 1981 

The year 1980 marked Alberta's seventy-fifth anniversary as a 
province. The pageantry and celebration marking this occasion were 
overshadowed by the realization that many of the predicted upheavals 
associated with new wealth and rapid population growth are already 
present in the province. Alberta is no longer a slower paced land 
of cowboys, grazing cattle, clear streams, solitude and agriculture. 

The world energy crisis has accentuated the latent value of the 
province's reserves of oil, natural gas and coal. Development of the 
petroleum resources has accelerated at an unprecedented pace. Jobs 
are plentiful and technology leads the way. Thousands migrate to 
Alberta each year, and there has been a pronounced shift to urban- 
ization. Some of the salient changes which are occurring or have 
already occurred are outlined in the following paragraphs. 

The reader should be aware that employment opportunities provide 
positive benefits as well as negative features. The task force does 
not wish to paint a bleak picture which does not contain the optimism 
and spirit of opportunity which characterize Alberta at the present 
time. The balance between development of resources and preservation 
of the environment is delicate; the emergence of new patterns of 
social equilibrium as population growth accelerates does require time 
and adaptation; the problems associated with rapid gtowth and develop- 
ment will be resolved by alert and tenacioua-Albertans of today and 
tomorrow. Alberta is truly a new land and the challenges of today 
are part of a heritage that will yield rewards in the future. 

2. Change 

a) Science and Technology 

Alberta is rapidly becoming a world leader in the areas of 
science and technology which relate to petroleum resource 
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development and allied petrochemical processing. The City 
of Edmonton is the transportation and communications hub for 
activity in the north; Calgary is the centre of business re- 
lated to exploration, data processing and pipeline activity. 
New universities (Calgary, Lethbridge, Athabasca) have been 
chartered and the major technical schools (N.A.I.T., S.A.I.T.) 
are expanding to meet the need for trained personnel in the 
agriculture, petroleum, and construction industries. 

World of Work 

Employment in Alberta in the late 70 f s to the present time 
is at an all-time high. Statistics Canada regularly verifies 
that which is seemingly the case, i.e. job opportunities are 
available in the province. This is particularly true for per- 
sons who are skilled in a trade or technology, or who have 
professional or managerial skills. 

New jobs appear and some old ones become obsolete. Re- 
training is often necessary and Canadian employment experts 
have been educating the populace to accept retraining and 
relocation as facts of life in the country. The employment 
opportunities in Alberta act as a catalyst which promotes 
immigration to the province. 

Population 

Statistics Canada reports that in the one-year period ending 
January, 1979, Alberta's population increased by 55,400 per- 
sons. Most of this growth is attributable to the migration 
of Canadians who are searching for work and finding it in 
Alberta, and to immigrants from other countries who are lured 
to Alberta for the same reason after they arrive in Canada. 
The City of Calgary is projected to be the home of one million 
souls by the mid 90*8; Edmonton is experiencing growth at the 
same pace. If present trends continue, Alberta could double 
its 1970 population early in the next century. 

The Family 

There is increasing evidence that the pressures for survival 
in a growth dominated province are causing some cracks in the 
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armour of the family unit. For example, Alberta has one of the 
highest divorce and suicide rates in Canada. Also, most urban 
families are characterized by two working parents so that chil- 
dren do not have the close and continuing contact with parents 
that was once the case. The extended family unit is also a 
rarity since relatives g4nerally live in other provinces or 
countries. Many young Albertans have never met their cousins, 
aunts, uncles dr grandparents. 

The ft latch-keV f child is a common phenomenon and television 
constitutes a non-human companion after school hours and prior 
to the evening meal.- Financial and social pressures often re- 
sult in marital discord and marriage breakdown. The old adage 
that "Every rose/ has a thorn," seems to be as true now as it 
was when it was/first phrased. Prosperity, too, has its price. 

e) Values / 

Contemporary values seem to be characterized by greater relativ- 
ism, perhaps expediency, than was the case twenty or thirty years 
ago. Pluralism and tolerance have increased in influence while 
the value of/ rugged individualism has declined. We live in an 
era of immediate gratification which is facilitated by plastic 
credit caras. There is no longer a need to save for a purchase, 
nor is there a need (or desire) for cash. The credit business 
is closely related to the success of the economy so it seems to 
be a "go^d" thing if wisely used. 

On the other hand, the noxious habit of cigarette smoking 
is beii^g removed from the glamorous pedestal on which it was 
place^ during and after the Second World War. There is also 
evid^hce that Canadians are taking greater interest in physical 
fitness and outdoor activities. 

Christian religions and belief systems have experienced 
some major transformations over the last couple of decades. 
Some might argue that these changes were related to form rather 
than substance, but few would disagree that intra and interde- 
nominational tolerance have ^rreased. 
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f ) Counselling and Guidance 

Alberta schools have been hard pressed to meet the challenges 
provided by rapid population growth as well as those provided 
by changes in science and technology, the work force, the family 
and general values, among others. Tremendous growth, quanti- 
tative and qualitative, has been/is now occurring in Alberta 
Education. One area which represents a direct evolvement of 
the growth and change characteristic of Alberta society is the 
field of school guidance and counselling programs and services. 
The history of some of the highlights of the development of 
counselling and guidance services in Alberta schools follows. 

3. School Guidance and Counselling Service: Some Highlights 

Not unlike other Canadian provinces, formal adoption of guidance and 
counselling began in Alberta schools after World Vte" II, and was almost 
solely influenced by practices in the United States. Although much of the 
guidance and counselling function was the prerogative of teachers and ad- 
ministrators, some school jurisdictions began hiring specially trained 
people to fill guidance and counselling positions. Van Hesteren (1971) 
reports that, by 1949, counsellors had been appointed in high schools in 
Medicine Hat, Lethbridge and Red Deer, and supervisors of guidance had 
been appointed in Calgary and Edmonton. The Guidance Branch of the De- 
partment of Education was established in 1947. 

By the mid 1960's guidance subjects were available to students 
in both Junior and senior high schools* Graduate schools for coun- 
sellor education had been established in Alberta universities and 
many school jurisdictions employed counsellors who were professionally 
educated for this specific task. The number of people availing themselves 
of counsellor training was enhanced by special grants provided by the Fed- 
eral government for the education of "vocational" and "educational" coun- 
sellors. During the 60 r s the Guidance Council, a professional association 
under the aegis of the Alberta Teacher's Association, was established. To 
provide direction for its members, the Guidance Council set out A Rationale 
for Guidance and Counselling in Alberta Schools in 1963. The rationale 
dealt specifically with objectives, goals and strategies for guidance and 
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counselling. The Guidance Council holds annual conferences for its members 
and established a regularly published news bulletin in 1969. This later 
became the Alberta Counsellor and the Alberta Counselletter . In 1971 the 
first annual counsellor leadership seminar was held in Edmonton. 

In the early 70' s an updated rationale for guidance and coun- 
selling „as set forth by the Counselling and Guidance Branch of Alberta 
Education. Its major thesis was that "school counselling in Alberta con- 
stitutes a triple opportunity for youth: 

1. an opportunity of understanding, 

2. an opportunity of planning, 

3. an opportunity of becoming." (page 10) ; 

The rationale illustrated and provided suggestions of how this triple 
opportunity plan for youth could effectively function in elementary, junior 
and senior high schools through the provision of assistance to students, 
school staff and parents, and through the coordination of community re- 
sources. 

Various studies during the 70 »s indicate a slow increase in numbers 
of counsellors employed in Alberta. The first study of this period was 
by Altmann and Herman (1971), who examined the status of elementary coun- 
selling through questionnaires circulated to school superintendents. They 
found that for the 1969-70 school term, 62 people were employed in ™ 
elementary counselling capacity serving 205,671 elementary students. Of 
these 62 people, only 10 were trained as elementary counsellors. Fifty- 
two (52) were visiting teachers or consultants. Thirty-three (33) of 
the 62 had masters' degrees, two had Ph.D.'s, the remainder had lesser 
qualifications. The ratio of 62 people to 205,671 elementary students 
was described by the authors as somewhat awesome. 

Another study by Herman and Altmann (1972), reported in the Alberta 
Teachers' Association Magazine of January, 1972, found that there were 
526 counsellors employed in Alberta. Of these, 251 were employed full 
time. Fifty-three (53) of these counsellors were employed at the ele- 
mentary level, 224 at the junior high school level, 209 at the senior 
high school level and 40 were generalists; that is, they were employed 
at more than one level, 
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In a similar study conducted by Mott (1972), Supervisor of Guidance 
and Counselling for Alberta Education, it was found that there were 558 
counsellors in the province in the 1971-72 school year. Approximately 
60% of these had a counselling diploma or better qualifications. In a 
further survey conducted by Mott (1976) for the school year 1975-76, 
it was found that there were 612 counsellors employed throughout the 
province. The most recent study comes again from Mott (1978), in which 
he reports that there were 639 counsellors employed in the Province of 
Alberta during 1977-78. Of these, 227 were devoting full time to counsel- 
ling and approximately 400 were devoting half-time, or more than half- 
time to counselling. These reports would indicate that there is a slow 
but definite growth in the number of counsellors employed in Alberta 
schools during the 1970-80 decade. It is notable that this gradual 
increase in the number of counsellors occurred at a time when student 
enrollments were declining slightly or showing little growth. f 

Recent Trends i n Counselling in Alberta 

■ t 

Perceptions of the role of counsellor have been studied from many 
different sources. One of the first such studies reported in the 70's 
was by Herman, Altmann and Sears (1971). They surveyed school super- 
intendents of Alberta and found from the responses received that per- 
sonal counselling ranked highest in the list of duties of counsellors. 
They also found that the best done of all counselling services was ed- 
ucational and vocational counselling. Staff consultation was the item 
that was selected by superintendents as requiring the greatest improve- 
ment. In general, the study indicated that superintendents view their 
counsellors as~performing worthwhile functions but that these functions 
must be extended and improved. They said: 

"It would appear that Alberta counsellors can function effectively 
within the existing administration, but desirable changes are 
contingent upon the counsellor's knowledge of his role and the 
development of a strong guidance program at the local level. (p. U») 

Mott's (1971) study entitled "Perceptions of the High School 
Counsellor Role in Alberta" investigated perceptions of the high school 
counsellor between and among groups of counsellors, teachers and prin- 
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cipals in 92 schools in Alberta, both rural and urban. The results 
revealed that: 

1. Counsellors, teachers and principals agreed on the role function 
of the secondary school counsellor. 

2. Differences were found between the teacher group and the coun- 
sellor group, and between the teacher group and principal group 
in the implementation of those functions. 

Mott assumed that a major reason for this may be due to a lack of communi- 
cation of the NQpunsello/ with teachers and principals about what she/he 



the philosophy and objectives of guidance programs and make this .known to 
school personnel. 

The result that counsellors, teachers, principals agreed on the role 
and functions of secondary school counsellors, is somewhat contrary to other 
research reported. A study by Hengel (1970) addressing the role of the 
counsellor in Alberta high schools as perceived by counsellors, counsellor 
educators and principals, found that there were differences of role per- 
ception among these three groups. In another study done by Brown (1974), 
differences of opif'fv, were found between a counsellor and his administra- 
tor, and between a counsellor and his client regarding counsellor roles. 
A study by Laughren and Herman (1975) investigated differences between 
daughters' and their mothers' perceptions of the role of the school coun- 
sellor. Signifi:ant differences of mothers' and daughters' perceptions 
of counsellor r les were indicated; i however , both mothers and daughters 
viewed educational and vocational problems as the most suitable areas in 
which to seek counsellor help. 

Paterson (1970), commenting on the counsellor image in Alberta, 
stated that one of the main problems in Alberta has been gaining wide 
acceptance among teachers and school administrators. Paterson cautioned 
that counselling is an auxiliary service as the purpose of education has 
to do with instruction. "To do this we need open lines of communication 
with childien, parents, principals, and teachers." (p. 40). Consequently, 
the school counsellor has the responsibility to keep other professionals 
informed about what he is doing. Paterson (p. 40) concludes: 




does, and also a lack of c /eloping a role description for implementation. 
He recommended that counsellors should produce a written description of 
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"To ignore responsibility is to invite unfair criticism and endanger 
our image not only in one school, but throughout the province. M 

In a later article Paterson (1972), in discussing accountability 
and the future role of the counsellor, stressed that counsellors are 
people workers. He feels that if people in education are going to be 
accountable, they must make some clear objectives and goals and strive 
to reach them. With this in mind he outlined some objectives for future 
counselling. 

Massey (1973) in summarizing Paterson 1 s (1972) suggestions, supports 
him as promoting counselling as a person-centered profession, concerned 
with community, school and human needs. It is the counsellor's duty tp 
help to really bring about equal opportunities for all children in 
Alberta. Lastly, she suggested there is a trend to realistic counselling 
in that what counsellors do has to make sense to professional and lay 
people alike. It not only has to make sense, but people have to be able 
to see the value of what counsellors do. 

West (1972), in responding to Paterson 1 s article on accountability, 
stated that counsellors have acquired a public image which has the 
potential to destroy them. Massey (1973) writes: 

* "Counsellors are confused about their roles and goals, and their 
competence is questionable because they are unable to demonstrate 
whatever effectiveness they may have." (p. 38) 

West (1972) feels the status of counselling in our schools is tenuous 
and there is a lot of hard work to be done, but counsellors are equal 
to the task and can meet the demand for accountability. 

Quinn (1972) also commented on school counselling services and 
accountability. Viewing the counsellor as a part of the educational team, 
he feels the counsellor does have some special skills whici? are to be 
utilized in the school but his acceptance by and relationship with other 
staff cannot be facilitated if he promotes a mystique of clinical psycho- 
therapist. Quinn observed that an impoVtant part of the accountability 
schema for counsellors, often overlooked, is the mutual cooperative effort 
exercised in the counsellor's relationship with parents, community and 
other agencies. 

' 45 
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Nichols (1970) has commented on the role of the counsellor in staff 
development. His view is that guidance goals coincide with those of edu- 
cation generally and, consequently, every school staff member has respon- 
sibility for, and involvement in guidance. Massey (1973) reviews Nichols 1 
suggestions and furthers his concept of the counsellor f s role as one of 
working cooperatively with other staff members to develop both themselves 
and the guidance program. 

Hassard and Costar (1977) concluded that there was a definite differ- 
ence between perception of ideal counsellor roles held by principals and 
counsellors. While there was considerable agreement &s to the functions 
of the counsellor, there was much disagreement on the school counsellor's 
role* Principals saw the counsellor's role largely as one of administra- 
tive support. Their perspective was most often from the point of view of 
the institution, while that of the counsellor f s T sprang from the needs of 
individual students. Hassard and Costar cautioned regarding the presence 
of role perception conflicts. 

Counsellors themselves have critically examined their roles and have 
urged changes for improvement. Earlier issues centered on directive 
versus non-directive counselling, whether school counsellors should have 
teaching experience, and appropriate qualifications for school counsellors. 
More recent examinations have centered on the models of counselling and 
the delivery system. Many writers have urged movement from a medical 
model, based on diagnosis and curing, to an educational model, based on 

ts 

developmental progression of learning skills that arise at various periods 
of life and which are required for coping and enhancing life. Dave Clark 
(1973, p. 51), President of the Alberta Guidance Council, wrote: 

"The emphasis is on preventive prog^ims; teachers and counsellors must 
work in close cooperation to monitor and upgrade quality of classroom 
learning environment and the total school climate." 

Ar article by Herman (1974) stressed a developmental approach and the need 
for change to a program format of delivery. Programs would include struc- 
tured, articulated experiences for youth tjiat would teach them essential 
skills such as self-understanding, understanding others, decision making, 
life planning, communication, etc. Merchant (1976, p. J 26) wrote: 

i 
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"I suppose the developmental viewpoint may sound idealistic or over- 
zealous but I am convinced that elementary school guidance will be 
a new hope only if it turns from corrective, remedial approaches 
and focuses on the developmental needs of all children." 

Van Hesteren and Zingle (1977), in an editorial in the Canadian Counsellor 
wrote: 

"Even a cursory survey of Canadian guidance literature makes readily 
apparent there exists a considerable degree of confusion and dis- 
agreement concerning the nature of the guidance function and specific 
role characteristics of school guidance personnel ... Notwithstanding 
this diversity of opinion, the central and most significant issue 
facing school counselling as a profession today is essentially the 
same one that has confronted it virtually since the beginning of 
guidance as a movement. This broad issue has to do with deciding 
upon the nature, scope and purpose of guidance services within the 
context of the total educational enterprise. An issue arising out 
of this broader one and inseparably related to it concerns the de- 
lineation of the school counsellor's role." (pp. 105-106) 

In pursuing this point they come to tha following conclusion 

"The solution to the current role dilemma facing school counsellors 
lies neither in a retreat to an antiquated vocational guidance model 
nor an entrenchment in a personal adjustment-crisis orientation, but, 
rather in moving confidently but prudently in the direction of a 
developmental guidance n)03el geared to the needs of pupils in modern 
society." (p. 115) 

Mott (1978), stated: * 

"A number of school jurisdictions have been developing successful 
elementary school counselling programs which have emphasized develop- 
ment and preventive approaches ... In secondary schools successful 
counselling and guidance programs relating to a variety of student 
development concerns are in place ... At the present time guidance 
does not have a curriculum that is clearly defined as do traditional 
disciplines such as Science, Math or English. The rationale for 
developing skills in the guidance area is a preventive one. If 
students are going to learn their full potential in academic areas 
they need the enabling skills of decision-making, basic relating 
skills, and other guidance content areas. A problem in implementing 
this kind of skills development program is finding time in th4 school 
day. Sonje content is integrated with other subjects; however, a core 
program of studies along with integration would be desirable." 
(pp. 19-21) 

The philosophical and theoretical writings are beginning to be trans- 
lated into practice. Throughout Alberta, counsellors and teachers with a 
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guidance orientation have been busy implementing projects and programs 
which leaders in the field have recommended. The concern for improvement 
is genuine. The desire for guidance and counselling to be an integral 
part of the school program in its aim toward effecting goals of schooling 
and education is evident with new developments. 

Special Reports in Alberta 

The Report on Mental Health in Alberta (1969) indicated that the 
school counsellor has been widely accepted in Alberta. At that time, 
according to this report, school guidance and counselling services in 
Alberta were comparable to those of other provinces. However, the re- 
port cautioned: 

"If counsellors are to perform their functions well, they must be 
enabled and encouraged by school administrations to increase their 
work with parents and with other community mental health personnel. 
They should be f reed of tasks which can be performed by clerical 
personnel." (p. 13) 

The Worth Repprt on Education in Alberta (1972) predicted that 
problems relating to mental illness, crime, social unrest j alcoholism, 
suicide and drug abuse will become more serious in the decades ahead. 
These problems and others, the report indicated, would require the 
intervention of professional personnel such as speech therapists and 
psychologists. 

Recorded in the proceedings of the Alberta Chamber of Commerce, 
Education and Business Conference, held in Jasper Park Lodge in October, 
1976, is the following resolution: 

"Be it resolved t that the Government of Alberta establish an adequate 
counselling service throughout the public and separate schools in 
the basic educational system and as the first step the Department 
of Education bqg£irected to complete a needs assessment study which 
would identify specific counselling needs in the province and pro- 
vide a course of action to meet the identified needs." 

Counselling for the purpose of this resolution was defined as follows: 

"Assistance given through an in-school based program to students 
to meet their normal academic and personal developmental needs." 
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Another study by Duroont (1976) commissioned by the Minister of 
Education for the Province of Alberta provided the following recommenda- 
tion: 

"There is need to institute intensive guidance services at all levels 
in the schools. It is further recommended that a study be under- 
taken by the Department of Education to survey what services exist 
and what is required and assess the financial problems that are 
associated with providing guidance services to small and remote 
northern centres. " 

Collett (1978), in a report on an evaluation of a curriculum project 

for Alberta Education, stated that a significantly large proportion of 

those responding to his survey indicated an inadequacy in the counselling 

program. His concluding summary statement was: 

"The counselling services in Alberta high schools seemed to be in 
need of further evaluation, development and stimulation through 
provision of resources." (p. 136). 

A report released by Alberta Social Services and Community Health 
(1979) on social trends in Alberta substantiated the Worth Report (1972) 
predictions on social and familial problems in Alberta. Statistics on 
changing family structures, economic disparities, and mobility 
trends support the need for trained professionals in this decade and those 
ahead. %t 

A Provincial Mental Health Advisory Council Survey (1979) on mental 
health services available to school children in Alberta further alerts 
Albertans to. the reality that despite the availability of a variety of 
services there are still children who are not receiving the basic mental 
health services they are entitled to, especially in isolated rural areas. 
This survey presents information on the availability of mental health re- 
sources to school age children in Alberta. Several dimensions of school 
counselling and mental health resources were surveyed such as availability 
of school counsellors, their qualifications, training and referral proced- 
ures used. The general conclusion one reaches when reading this report 
is th^t psychological and counselling services to Alberta students are 
lacking, that services coordination is poor and that additional monies 
are required by school systems to provide the services. "Earmarked" 
funds are given substantial support by superintendents who participated 
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A position paper by the Canadian School Trustees Association (1980) 
submitted to the Task Force on Guidance and Counselling in Alberta iden- 
tified some of the problems currently faced by school guidance counsellors 
in the wake of today's societal demands: 

"In a time of economic restraint, a declining enrollment and an 
increasing demand for accountability, a lack of a clear job 
description accepted by school sta f fs, administration and trustees 
had resulted in cutbacks in guidance services." (p. 3) 

This paper clearly delineates the crucial role of the counsellor in the 
career education of all students and offers succint recommendations for 
departments of education, Canadian universities and school boards. The 
report also stresses that every effort be made to ensure that parents, 
teachers and students understand the nature and scope of services avail- 
able. 

Another paper by the Alberta Hire-A-Student Advisory Council (1980) 
on guidance and counselling further emphasized the importance of career 
education. This pnper detailed the Hire-A-Student program and concluded 
with recommendations to the task force for the continued emphasis on 
career planning for students. 

Specific Criticism: Alberta Opinion 

The value of school counsellors has been questioned both from within 
the school and from without. Tracy (1972) writing-in the January issue of 
The Debator , a journal sponsored by the Alberta Education Council, stated: 

"The school boards will have to decide whether school counselling 
services are a necessity or an expensive frill in education. Certainly 
children have problems, but should the school, in fact, can, the school 
provide the personnel to help with the solutions? 11 (p. 1) 

She goes on to state: 

"I would like to suggest that presently Alberta schools are not 
adequately meeting the needs of students because few have any 
services that are intentionally geared to the prevention of problems/ 1 
(p. 3) 

She concludes by saying: 

"We the public must either urpe educators to improve pupil personnel 
services or provide community counselling agencies to work with 
schools and the home for the sake of our children," (p. 3) 

3o 
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Statements by government officials have been critical of guidance 
and counselling. Recorded in the Calgary Herald, October 6, 1973, is 
a .statement by Jim Foster, then Minister of Advanced Education, which 
was critical of the lack of guidance received by students in the schools 
and suggested that a regional counselling service outside of the school 
system be established, Dr, Henry Kolesar, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Advanced Education said that counselling is in a "schmozzle". The Leth- 
bridge. Herald of November 14, 1973 goes on to quote him as follows: 

"Many counsellors don't know what they are talking about, they give 
no information or the wrong information/ 1 

Roy Farran, Alberta's Solicitor General for several years, writing 
in the Calgary Herald, May 22, 1979, stated: 

"I have a healthy skepticism about counselling , , , we have counsel- 
lors in the schools and in churches, counsellors in the probation 
department and social services, counsellors on alcoholism, drugs, 
and mental health, counsellors with the police, in the prisons, in 
the clubs, in the hospitals, in personnel departments, * Next to 
mosquitoes, they are the most prolific breed in Alberta, And often 
it is the blind leading the blind." 

4, Summary 

The task force familiarized itself with many of the issues discussed 
in this chapter and began to formulate assumptions which it considered to 
provide the basis for school guidance and counselling programs. It then 
sought evidence that the assumptions were valid. In addition, the task 
force prepared lists of services to students, parents and teachers, and 
then delimited these to include the basic services it deemed appropriate 
for guidance and counselling programs in Alberta schools. 

Having specified what it thought to be important, the task force 
tapped opinions of over 18,000 Albertans (students, teachers, parents, 
counsellors, principals, trustees, central administrators, employers, 
Alberta Education officials) to try to identify hierarchies of importance 
associated with these services, the degree to which schools are perceived 
to be responsible for providing services, the frequency of such /provision 
and the quality associated with provided services. 

The results of these evaluations are reportec in Chapter Thre£, Also 
included are observations derived from school visitations and correlational 
data found among input, context and adequacy measures. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
Findings 

Section One 
Assumptions Validation 



The task force endorsed eight broacj assumptions it considered 
appropriate as the basis for elementary and secondary school counselling 
and guidance programs in Alberta. The intent of this exercise was to 
have a representative cross-section of Alberta school administrators 
(central office and school based), school trustees and Alberta Education 
officials, rate each assumption on three dimensions: 

1. Acceptability: Importance 

2. Feasibility: Practicality 

3. Clarity of expression 

A five point scale was used, in all instances as follows: 
Acceptability Feasibility Clarity 

1. Totally unacceptable Totally infeasible Very unclear 

2. Generally unacceptable Infeasible Unclear 

3. Partially acceptable Partially feasible Clear, in part 

4. Generally acceptable Feasible Clear 

5. Totally acceptable Totally feasible Very clear 

There were three major questions to which answers were sought: 

1. Did the representative group concur with task force members that the 
assumptions were appropriate? 

2. Were some assumptions endorsed more readily than others? By whom? 

3. Were assumptions perceived as feasible and clearly stated? 

The eight assumptions posed to the validation sample were as follows:* 

Assumption 1 : School guidance and counselling programs should be designed 
to enhance the goals of schooling of Alberta Education. 

Assumption 2: School guidance and counselling programs must help ^develop 
and protect individuality as well as promote social respon- 
sibility. 

1 The task force generated and endorsed these eight assumptions. Other 
such lists of assumptions or guidelines axe available, e.g. Melton (1977) 
posits six which are quite similar to those endorsed by the task force. 
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Assumption 3 : School guidance and counselling programs must help students 
become effective problem solvers. 

Assumption 4: School guidance and counselling programs should be available 
to all students. 

Assumption 5 : School guidance and counselling programs should be integrated 
with the educational process. 

Assumption 6: School guidance and counselling programs should be develop- 
mental as well as prescriptive or remedial. 

Assumption 7 : Personnel responsible for school guidance and counselling 
programs must be able to plan and evaluate effectively. 

Assumption 8 : Guidance and counselling are separate but related functions. 

The task force did not establish, a priori, the degree of consensus 
required to indicate confirmatory validation. The intention was to observe 
response patterns and to assess the degree of support/non-support for the 
basic assumptions. 

The maximum number of respondents to any single item was 539. The 
minimum was 516. Some respondents did not answer all items. The approxi- 
mate composition of the respondent validation sample was as follows: 

Central Office Administrators = 31% 

Principals - 35% 

School Trustees - 19% 

Alberta Education Officials = 15% 



TOTAL 100% 

It must be noted that the rate of return for school trustees and 
school principals was about 12% and 20% respectively. Two-thirds of 
Alberta Education officials responded, while 90% of central office ad- 
ministrators completed and returned their evaluations. These rates of 
return are contained in Table 4, page 10. 

The acceptability scale was defined as a measure of the importance 
respondents associated with each assumption. It i,s, therefore, the 
dimension which is the major indicator of the validity of each assumption 
posed by the task force. In order to report the opinions of the valida- 
tion sample as clearly as possible a series of tabulations of responses 
to each assumption is provided. 
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Table 5 

Acceptability ratings of validation sample (N = 534) to assumption one: 
School guidance and counselling programs should be designed to enhance 
the goals of schooling of Alberta Education , 







Adminis- 






Education 










trators 


Principals 


Trustees 


Officials 


Total 


% 


1. 


Totally unacceptable 


2 


8 


0 


2 


12 


2 


2. 


Generally unacceptable 


6 


7 


4 


4 


21 


4 


3. 


Partially acceptable 


10 


13 


9 


3 


35 


7 


4. 


Generally acceptable 


47 


49 


32 


27 


155 


29 


5. 


Totally acceptable 


102 


110 


57 


42 


311 


58 



Four hundred sixty-six (466) of the 534 respondents indicated that 
assumption one was generally or totally acceptable. This can be inter- 
preted to mean that 87% of the validation sample agreed that this assump- 
tion is an important element of school guidance and counselling programs. 
No major differences in response patterns appear to exist among the sub- 
groups which constituted the validation sample. 

/ 

Table 6 

Acceptability ratings of validation sample (N = 539) to assumption two: 
School guidance and counselling programs must help develop and protect , 

individuality as wel l as promote social responsibility . / 

. f 

Adminis- Education 

tratots Principals Trustees Officials Total ' % 



1. Totally unacceptable '6 

/ 

/ 



2. Generally unacceptable / 0 



8 


2 


0 


16 


3 


4 


2 


1 


7 
48 


1 


20 


5 


11 


9 


57 


34 


32 


171 


32 


98 


60 


35 


297 


55 



3. Partially acceptable, j 12 

4. Generally acceptable j 48 

5. Totally acceptable / 104 

Once again » respondents showed a high degree of support for this 
assumption. The percentage of the total group who indicated a "4" or "5" 
was 87% (468/539). Alberta Education officials tended to be evenly split 
between general and total acceptance while the other sub-groups more 
closely approximated a 1:2 distribution in these categories. 
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Table 7 

Acceptability ratings of validation sample (N = 537) to assumption three: 
School guidance and counselling programs must help students become effec- 



tive problem solvers. 







Adminis- 
trators 


Principals 


Educat ion 
Trustees Officials 


Total 


I 


1. 


Totally unacceptable 


5 


9 


3 3 


20 


4 


2. 


Generally unacceptable 


5 


9 


3 3 


20 


4 


3. 


Partially acceptable 


18 


21 


12 15 


66 


12 


4. 


Generally acceptable 


53 


63 


28 20 


164 


31 




Totally acceptable 


89 


85 


56 37 


267 


49 




The degree of support ("4" 


and "5") for 


this assumption was 


80% 





(431/537) • There was no major differential pattern of response evident 



although trustees tended to be more accepting (1:2) than the others. 

Table 8 

Acceptability ratings of validation sample (N * 535) to assumption' four: 
Scfhool guidance and counselling programs should be available to all 

.stude nts . ___ 

Adminis- Education 





U 


trators 


Principals 


Trustees 


Officials 


Total 


I 


1. 


Totally unacceptable 


4 


9 


2 


2 


17 


3 


2. 


Generally unacceptable 


3 


4 


4 


2 


13 


2 


i 


Partially acceptable 


10 


'8 


5 


3 


26 


5 


4. 


Generally acceptable 


25 


33 


19 


15 


94 


18 


5. 


Totally acceptable 


123 


133 


73 


56 


385 


72 



There was little doubt in the minis of the validation sample that 
school g 'dance anu counselling programs should be available to all 
students; 90% (479/535) agreed with this assumption and 72% were in 
total agreement. 
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Table 9 

Acceptability ratings of validation sample (N * 536) to assumption five: 
School guidance and counselling programs should be integrated with the 
educational process . 



Adminis- Education 
trators Principals Trustees Officials Total % 



1. 


Totally unacceptable 


6 10 3 


1 


20 


4 


2. 


Generally unacceptable 


4 5 2 


3 


14 


3 


3. 


Partially acceptable 


21 15 12 


7 


55 


10 


4. 


Generally acceptable 


36 58 20 


17 


131 


24, 


5. 


Totally acceptable 


103 99 65 


49 


316 


59 




Overall agreement 


with this assumption was 83% 


(447/536), 


School 






principals tended to be 


somewhat more equivocal than 


the other 


three 






groups. Their responses approximate a 1:2 ratio on 


options "4 


" and "5 


II 




while the ratio for other groups tends to be about 1 


:3. 







Table 10 

Acceptability ratings of validation sample (N = 532) to assumption six: 
School guidance and counselling programs should be developmental as well 
as prescriptive or remedial . < 



Adminis- % Education 

trators Principals* Trustees Officials Total % 



1. 


Totally unacceptable 


5 


8 


2 


2 


17 


3 


2. 


Generally unacceptable 


2 


6 


5 


5 


18 


3 


3. 


Partially acceptable 


8 


21 


10 


10 


49 


9 


4. 


Ge '.erally acceptable 


44 


' 57 


26 


20 


147 


28 


5. 


Totally acceptable 


109 


94 


59 


39 


301 


57 



Eighty-four percent (84%), (448/532), of the respondents agreed with 
the assumption that school guidance and counselling programs should be 
developmental as well as prescriptive or remedial. Response patterns for 
all sub-groups approximated 1:2 for options "4" and "5", respectively. 
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Table 11 

Acceptability ratings of validation sample (N = 529) to assumption seven: 
Personnel responsible for school guidance and counselling programs must 
be able to plan and evaluate effectively . 

Adminis- Education 





trators Principals Trustees Officials 


Total 




1. 


Totally unacceptable 6 7 3 2 


18 


3 


2. 


Generally unacceptable 13 3 1 


8 


1 


3. 


Partially acceptable 14 24 10 14 


62 


12 


4. 


Generally acceptable 55 57 30 20 


162 


31 


5. 


Totally acceptable 92 92 54 41 


279 


53 




Eighty-three percent (83%), (441/529), of the validation sample 






agreed with the assumption that planning and evaluation are integral 






components of a responsive guidance and counselling program- in 


schools. 






Response patterns of sub-groups are consistent. 








Table 12 








Acceptability ratings of validation sample (N = 531) to assumption eight: 




Guidance and counselling are separate but related functions. 








Adminis- . Education 
trators Principals Trustees Officials 


Total 


1 


1. 


Totally unacceptable 16 15 4 * 


39 


7 


2. 


Generally unacceptable 9 15 4 1 


28 


5 


3. 


Partially acceptable 28 19 12 13 


72 " 


14 


4. 


Generally acceptable 40 55 27 20 


142 


27 


5. 


Totally acceptable 75 82 55 38 


250 


47 



. The index of agreement with assumption eight among the validation 
sample was 74% (392/531). There was some hesitancy to endorse this 
assumption to the degree demonstrated for the seven other assumptions. 
On the other hand, 74% agreement among such a validation sample is 
sufficient support for the notion that school guidance and counselling 
are separate but related functions* 
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Since the numbers of respondents to each stated assumption are approximately the 
same, *-he **ean percentage Indicating general or total acceptance for all 
assumptions was: (83%+87%f80%+90%+83%+74%+84%+83%/8=83. 5%). This index is 
Interpreted to mean that the validation sample very definitely supported the 
views of the task force regarding the eigtvt assumptions. One could conclude 
that philosophical consonance exists between the task force and most members 
of the validation sample. Also, little significant variation In response patterns 
was noted among sub-groups of the validation sample. 

In addition to rating the acceptability of the eight general assumptions,, the 
validation sample was requested to Indicate the degree of feasibility and clarity 
they associated with each assumption. The scale used for this purpose ha« been 
described (p. 27). Table 13 presents the distributions of respondents by 
assumption and role in education. 

* 

T able 13 

Acceptability(A), Feasibility(F), Clarity(C) ratings given to assumptions. 

Adm inis- Educat ion 

trators Principals Trustees Officials Total 



Assumption 1 : 

School guidance and I. 

counselling programs 2. 

should be designed 3. 



% rating ' and 5 

Assumption 2: 1 . 

School guidance and 
counselling programs 2. 
must help develop 
and protect Individ- 3» 
uality as well as 
promote social re- 4. 
sponsibility 

5. 

% rating 4 and 5 



A 


F 


C 


A 


F 


C 


A 


F 


C 


A 


F 


C 


A 


F 


C 


2 


5 


• 6 


8 


6 


2 


0 


0 


4 


2 


2 


2 


12 


13 


14 


6 


13 


15 


7 


4 


17 


4 


5 


5 


4 


3 


2 


21 


25 


39 


.10 


51 


38 


13 


76 


31 


9 


37 


18 


3 


25 


17 


35 


189 


104 


47 


67 


56 


49 


79 


84 


32 


45 


48 


27 


32 


35 


155 


223 


223 


102 


30 


50 


110 


22 


52 


57 


15 


27 


42 


16 


22 


311 


83 


151 


89 


58 


64 


90 


54 


73 


87 


59 


73 


88 


62 


73 


87 


57 


70 


6 


6 


5 


8 


6 


3 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


16 


12 


10 


0 


12 


13 


4 


11 


17 


2 


11 


5 


1 


8 


1 


7 


42 


36 


12 


70 


29 


20 


83 


35 


5 


35 


18 


11 


39 


16 


48 


227 


98 


48 


54 


67 


57 


66 


80 


34 


43 


49 


32 


25 


36 


171 


188 


232 


104 


26 


54 


98 


21 


52 


60 


14 


30 


35 


7 


25 


297 


68 


161 


89 


48 


72 


82 


47 


71 


91 


55 


77 


84 


41 


77 


86 


48 


73 
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Table 13 (cont'd): 

Admlnis- Education 

trators Principals Trustees Officials Total 



AoQumnr f j hi A* 
ASoUOpLlOll J • 




A 


F 

r 


r 


A 




r 


A 


V 

C 


r 

V* 




p 


r 


A 


p 


c 


School guidance and 


1. 


5 


4 


5 


9 


5 


3 


3 


3 


1 


3 


2 


1 


20 


14 


10 


counselling programs 


2. 


5 


25 


9 


9 


37 


18 


3 


17 


6 


3 


15 


1 


20 


94 


34 


must help students 


3. 


18 


74 


31 


21 


79 


31 


12 


40 


19 


15 


36 


20 


66 


229 


101 


become effective 


4. 


53 


49 


72 


63 


55 


87 


28 


26 


50 


20 


16 


27 


164 


146 


236 


problem solvers* 


5. 


89 


16 


50 


85 


11 


47 


56 


16 


26 


37 


8 


29 


267 


51 


152 


% rating 4 and 5 




83 


39 


73 


79 


35 


72, 


82 


41 


75 


73 


31 


72 


80 


37 


73 


Assumption 4: 


1. 


4 


7 


5 


9 


8 


5 


2 


9 


1 


2 


I 


1 


17 


25 


12 


School guidance and 


2. 


3 


30 


2_ 


4 


34 


11 


4 


10 


3 


2 


17 


4 


13 


91 


20 


counselling programs 


3. 


10 


57 


25 


8 


60 


20 


5 


25 


16 


3 


29 


16 


26 


171 


67 


should be available 


4. 


25 


34 


52 


33 


63 


71 


19 


33 


33 


15 


20 


26 


94 


150 


182 


to all students* 


5. 


123 


36 


81 


133 


22 


78 


73 


26 


50 


56 


12 


42 


385 


96 


251 


% rating 4 and 5 




89 


43 


81 


88 


45 


,81 


89 


.57 


81 


91 


40 


86 


89 


46 


81 


Assumption 5: 


1 

1 • 


0 




1 9 

Li. 






7 


•i 
j 


A 




i 
i 


A 

H 


i 

L 




21 


22 


School guidance and 


2. 


4 


28 


14 


5 


33 


12 


2 


12 


7 


3 


11 


8 


14 


84 


41 


counselling programs 


3. 


21 


69 


26 


,15 


70 


26 


12 


3* 


14 


7 


30 


16 


55 


200 


82 


should be integrated 


4. 


36 


39 


64 


58 


56 


78 


20 


31 


40 


17 


20 


23 


131 


146 


205 


with the educational 


5. 


103 


29 


52 


99 


18 


63 


65 


24 


40 


49 


12 


31 


316 


83 


186 


process* 


r 
































% rating 4 and 5 




81 


40 


69 


83 


40 


76 


83 


54 


78 


85 


42 


63 


83 


43 


73 


Assumption 6: 


1. 


5 


2 


12 


8 


10 


7 


2 


6 


4 


2 


5 


4 


17 


23 


27 


acnooi guinance ana 


































ULUKICUU9 


2. 


2 


24 


9 


6 


22 


11 


5 


10 


8 


5 


10 


10 


18 


66 


38 


should be develop- 


































mental as well as 


3. 


8 


67 


27 


21 


93 


38 


10 


40 


13 


10 


31 


16 


49 


231 


94 


prescriptive or 


































remedial. 


4. 


44 


48 


55 


57 


46 


82 


26 


29 


45 


20 


21 


24 


147 


144 


106 




5. 


109 


23 


63 


94 


15 


47 


59 


16 


32 


39 


9 


25 


301 


63 


167 


% rating 4 and 5 




91 


43 


71 


81 


33 


70 


83 


45 


76 


77 


39 


62 


84 


39 


70 
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Table 13' (cont'd): ' 

Admlnts- Education 

trators Principals "Trustees Officials Total 



Assumption 7: 




A 


F 


C 


A 


F 


C 


A 


F 


C 


A 


F 


C 


A : 


F 


C 


Personnel respon- 


1. 


6 


7 


13 


7 


9 

r 


8 


3 


3 


4 


2 


5 


3 


18 


24 


28 


sible fojr school 


































guidance and coun- 


2. 


1 


16 


15 


r 


24 


16 


3 


11 


7 


1 


8 


7 


8 


59 


45 


selling programs 


































must be able to 


3. 


14 


62 


27 


24 


67 


41 


10 


43 


26 


14 


40 


21 


62 


212 


115 


plan arvji evaluate 


4. 


55 


56 


71 


57 


62 


70 


30 


27 


37 


20 


13 


22 


162 


158 


200 


effectively. 


5. 


92 


23 


42 


92 


22 


47 


54 


15 


28 


41 


12 


25 


279 


72 


142 


% rating 4 and 5 




87 


48 


67 


81 


46 


64 


. 84 


42 


64*- 


78 


fl 


60 


83 


44 


65 


Assumption 8: 


1. 


16 . 


8 


14 


15 


14 


7 


4 


5 


2 


4 


3 


2 


39 


30 


25 


Guidance and coun- 


2. 


9 


23 


13 


15 


19 


17 


3 


8' 


6 


1 


7 


. 7 


28 


57 


43 


selling are separate 


3. 


28 


50 


25 


19 


52 


31 


12 


32 


10 


13 


26 


10 


72 


160 


76 


but related 


4. 


40 


52 


60 


55 


60 


74 


27- 


33 


48 


20 


21 


31 


142 


166 


213 


f unct iofis . 


5. 


75 


31 


52 


82 


36 


56 


55 


20 


35 


38 


16 


25 


250 


103 


168 



% rating 4 and 5 68 50 68 73 53 70 81 54 82 , 76 51 75 73 52 73 
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Table 13 illustrates clearly that feasibility is s perceived very differently 
than acceptability ; the validation sample is much more cautious in its ratings. 
It Is clearly evident in Table 13 that raters tended much more frequently to 
choose "3" as a response when rating feasibility.. This trend is clearly 
reflected in the percentage where only "4" and "5" responses were credited. The 
mean percentage where only "4" and "5" feasibility responses for all assumptions 
was 46% , a very significant decline from the 33.5% overall for acceptability. 
This probably reflects the recognition, among raters, that the practical aspects 
of getting the job done are much more complex than .acknowledging the 
philosophical importance of the assumptions. It might be noted that comments 
made by some respondents reflect a hesitancy to ignore financial constraints; 
this occured »ven though respondents were instructed to assume an ideal budgetary 
situation* 

The overall index of clarity , the mean percentage of "4" and "5" responses 
over all assumptions, was 72%. This can be interpreted, to mean that 
approximately 3/4 of the validation sample though the assumptions were clearly 
stated. It is difficult to argue that feasibility ratings were lower because 
statements are unclear and/or ambiguous. 
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The validation sample agreed consistently that the assumptions posed 
by the task force were acceptable (83.5%), and that the assumptions were 
quite clearly stated (72%); however, there is also a recognition, (consis- 
tent among sub-groups), that operational izing the assumptions in school 
guidance and counselling programs is a much more complex task. This' is 
reflected in the feasibility index (mean percentage) of 46%. Assumptions 
three and six are seen to the least feasible (37%, 39% respectively) 
assumptions. Of interest, too, is the fact that trustees tended to rate 
feasibility higher than other respondents in six of eight instances. 
Differences were often small but this tendency may reflect the perception 
among trustees that schools can achieve practical applications of generic 
principles more readily than educators acknowledge to be the case. 



The sampling procedure used in this study, the rationale for develop- 
ing the instruments, matters related to readability and item selection, 
the concept of matrix sampling, and the administrative involvements re-' 
quired to accomplish collection of data, were explained in Chapter One. 

In excess of 18,000 questionnaires were returned to Alberta Education 
offices. Each questionnaire contained an average of 20 items and each 
item had four dimensions, i.e. importance, responsibility, provision, , 
quality. There were three levels of questionnaires (elementary, junior 
high, senior high) and three forms for each level. 

One immediate goal of the task force was to recognize the needs of 
those who read this report. Several guidelines were adopted: 

1. Brevity and clarity should be evident. 

2. There should be a consistent reporting format. 

3. Data should be reported in as simple and direct a manner as possible. 

It has been noted that eight generic "assumptions* 1 about school guid- 
ance and counselling services received strong support from the validation 
sample. The items contained in the survey questionnaires were not system- 



Section Two 



Survey Results 
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atically derived from these assumptions in a rigorous deductive manner. 
* Rather, the research team which developed the questionnaire items for 
the task force was fully aware of the assumptions th$ task force had 
endorsed and then .conducted a review of research reports and listed 
individual items from these studies. The team noted considerable over- 
lap among studies and items, and collapsed the total item bank into 
three dimensions according to target group, i.e. services to students , 
services to teachers , services to parents . These items were considered 
to be in harmony with the assumptions. There were too many. items to be 
included in a single questionnaire so three forms were developed at each 
level in order to obtain optimal cooperation of respondents, > 

The task force was attempting to obtain confirmation from a variety 
of "publics" in Alberta that the general philosophical assumptions for 

school guidance and counselling programs and services related to these 

c ■ 

assumptions are perce-ived to be appropriate , t In addition, it was antic- 
ipated that directions for change and improvement would be indicated by 
the respondents and that priorities among respondent sub-groups would 
differ. Thirdly, the task f-6rce wished know the degree to which 
"desirable" services are. provided in Alberta schools and the perceived 
quality of such services. A fourth major objective was to identify 
schools at each end of the adequacy continuum and do on-site analyses 
to identify variables which contribute to provision of successful ser- 
vices to students, teachers and parents. 

In simplest foim, then, the first question was whether the large 
representative sample of respondents could identify importance for 
services to students, teachers and parents at elementary school, junior 
high school, and senior high school levels. For each item (service) 
respondents were asked to indicate on a four point scale the degree of 
importance they associated with the service being considered. For com- 
putational purposes, the following code was used: 

Very Important = 4 

Important = 3 * 

Of Little Importance = 2 

/ 

Not Important = 1 
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It was a relatively simple matter to determine the mean (average) 
response of the total respondent sub-group to each service noted by 
each questionnaire item. It will be observed that a high degree of 
importance is associated with all of the services, that priorities do 
exist and these priorities for services to students tend to change as 
students grow older. This pattern will become clear as the interested 
reader studies the responses to all items over all levels and forms of 
questionnaires. 

Data collected by means of questionnaires are presented in tables 
which follow. The tables are arranged to present ratings of services 
to students, teachers and parents, respectively, at each major educa- 
tional level (elementary, junior high, senior high). The mean (average) 
scores contained in the tables have been determined by dividing the sum 
of all ratings of a particular service by the total number of respondents. 
In other words, r these are means of responses of the total sample. 

The reader must keep in mind that the target of the service (students, 
teachers, parents) and the level of education are used for classification 
of responses. In order to simplify interpretation, each table is divided 
so that the top, middle, bottom thirds are immediately evident; these 
divisions are made on the basi$ of the importance ratings given each 
service. The reader can then/do a visual inspection to ascertain the 
degree to which respondents associate school responsibility, whether the 
service is provided and whether the quality is acceptable. Also, the / 
reader can quickly determine whether similar kinds of services ate ratid 
high (or lowy across target groups. ! 

It is immediately evident that respondents associated a high degree 
of importance with all services; very few average ratings fall beloL 3*0 
on a four point scale. For purposes of interpretation, the reader should 
know that the following scales were u^ed for responsibility, provision, 



quality: 



/ 



Responsibility 



Provision 



Quality 



4. Complete Responsibility 



3. Major Responsibility 
2. Shared Responsibility 
1. Minor Responsibility 



0. Not Provided at School 



1. Provided at School 



4. 



5. 



Outstanding 
Very /Good 




63 



i. 



Poor 



The reader should also recognize that quality of a service was rated 
only by respondents who indicated that the service was being provided at 
the local school. The number of respondents who acknowledged provision 
of a service by the school is expressed as a proportion in the column 
designated "provision", i,e, the figure ,71 means that 71% of respondents 
said the service was provided. 

It is anticipated that the foregoing comments and the brief summary 
statements which follow tables for each level of education, will assist 
the deader to a quick grasp of the general assessment of services made 
by Albertans in the spring ^of 1980, 



/ 

/ 
/ 

/ 



/ 
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Table 14 

Services to Elementary School Students 
Mean Ratings; Importance, Responsibility, Provision, Quality 

Service (Help to...) Importance* Responsibility Provision Quality 

I. Improve .learning skills 3.90 2.98 0.88 3.69 

» ?. Develop effective study habits 3.85 2.99 0.69 3.32 

3. D "lop good work habits 3.85 2.24 1 0.79 3.44 

4. lop self-confidence, self- 
esteem 3.84 2.20 0.65 3.29 

5. Develop understanding of individuals 

and groups 3.73 2.17 0.71 3*51 

6. Develop positive attitude to school, 

learning 3.71 2.40 0.68 3.33 

7. Deal with negative feelings, 

attitudes, that affect school 3.67 2.32 0.5j 3.22 

8. Learn what the laws require, what 

society expects 3.66 2,17 0.69 3.49 

9. Gain acceptance, respect of teachers, 

classmates 3.66 2.45 0.66 3.47 

10. Adjust to new school situations 3.65 3.30 0.74 3.68 

11. Positive attitude toward work, 

respect for, dignity of work 3.65 2.25 0.70 3.40 

12. Learn to make decisions to achieve 

goals 3.63 2.34 0.61 3.41 

13. Help to meet people, get along, build 

friendshfp 3.62 2.12 0,70 3.42 

14. Understand themselves, develop- 

mental concerns 3 . 58 2 .1 9 0*57 J. 22 

15. Resolve conflicts, fights 3.41 2.09 0.52 3.26 

16. Develop awareness of world of work 3.33 2.52 0.51 3.23 

17. Deal with physical developmental 

concerns 3.32 2.12 0.63 * 3.28 

18. Develop leisure time activities 3.32 2.16 0.75 3.37 

19. Understand how school programs, 

activities relate to work 3.26 t 2.59 0.47 3.25 

20. Realistically assess interests, 

values, achievements 3.05 2.66 0.52 3*24 

21. Develop awareness of local 

community 2.96 2.22 0.48 3.39 

Mean Ratings: All Services 3.56 2.40 0-64 3.38 

* Services ranked in order of perceived importance 
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Table 15 

Services to Elementary School Teachers 
Mean Ratings; Importance, Responsibility, Provision, Quality 

Service (Help to..,) Importance* Responsibility Provision Quality 



I. Maintain positive attitude toward 





work, students 


3.78 


3.02 


0.55 


3.43 


2. 


Understand individual students, 












their developmental needs 


3.71 


2.71 


0.58 


3.55 


3. 


Identify specific conditions that 












affect student learning 


3.69 


2.68 


0.59 


3. J8 


4. 


Evaluate student progress: provide 












activities to meet needs 


3.64 


3.11 


0.69 


3.44 


5. 


Assess educational needs of 












students 


3.61 


3.02 


0.65 


3.34 


6. 


Understand special charac- 












teristics of students 


3.56 


2.65 


0.59 


3.22 


7. 


Specific problems in discipline, 












class management 


3.56 


2.92 


0.61 


3^.37 


8. 


Place students in special programs, 












suited to needs 


3.46 


2.92 


0.71. 


.46 


9. 


Establish better relationships 












with parents 


3.46 


2.44 


0.80 


3.48 


10. 


Develop rules, appeal procedures, 












fair to students 


3.44 


3.02 


0.62 


3.53 


11. 


Understand and cope with student 












interests , abilities 


3.42 


2.98 


0.59 


3.33 


12. 


Integrate handicapped, minor ities, 












in mainstream 


3.42 


2.56 


0.47 


3.46 


13. 


Promote personal, social adjustment 










of students 


3.40 


2.40 


<0.57 


.24 


14. 


Collect accurate information re 












students: use for learning 


3.39 


2.57 


0.57 


3.38 


15. 


Instruct students in skills, values 












related to subjects 


3.37 


3.02 


0.58 


.25 


16. 


Arrange and conduct productive 












parent conferences 


3.35 


2.70 


0.80 


3.59 


17. 


Identify social, cultural community 










factors 


3.06 


2.40 


0.42 


3.21 


18. 


Present educational, career impli- 












cations of subjects 


2.99 


2.81 


0.38 


3.18 




Mean Ratings: All Services 


3.46 


2.77 


0.60 


3.38 



* Services ranked In order of perceived Importance 
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Table 16 

Services to Parent^: Elementary Schools 
Mean Ratings: Importance, Responsibility, Provision, Quality 

Service (Help to . . . .) Importance* Responsibility Provision Quality 



1. Deal with children: learning 



- 


difficulties 


3.76 


2.49 


U. o4 


1 /.I 


2. 


Deal with children: personal/ 












social differences 


3.61 


0 o /. 

Z . Z<4 




1 91 


3. 


Information: learning opportunities 










at school 


3.53 


J • I*) 


n 7 q 


J . } / 


4 • 


Identify agencies: assist child 












development problems 


3.51 


2 .28 


0 . 51 


J . J J 


5." 


Better communication: school, staff 










re children 


3.50 


2.47 


0. / / 


J • JO 


6. 


Opportunity to review student 












records, tests 


3.47 


2.84 


0.64 


3.56 


7. 


Assistance to help child with 












school work 


3.44 


2.62 


0.60 


3.36 


8. 


Information: school guidance and 












counselling programs 


3.38 


2.90 


0.45 


3.25 


9. 


Receive help re personal guidance 






T 






of children 


3.31 


2.32 


0.59 


3.41 


10. 


Opportunity to discuss child 












development, problems 


3.11 


2.20 


0.40 


3.23 


11. 


Inform school: values for their 












children 


2.78 


2.20 


0.42 


3.18 


12. 


Discuss long terra educational 












plans 


?.73 


2.28 


0.37 


3.18 




Mean Ratings: All Services 


'3.34 


2.50 




3.34 



* Services ranked tn order of perceived Importance 
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A clear picture of respondents' perceptions of "important" services 
in elementary schools in Alberta was evident. Services to students that 
are seen to be most important are those which, relate to academic skills 
and quality of learning. Effective study and work habits, better learn- 
ing skills and a positive attitude toward learning emerged as top choices. 
Services to enhance social and personal adjustment tended to be clustered 
next while those dealing with physical development, leisure activity, com- 
munity awateness, realistic self -appraisal were seen to be of less impor- 
tance. It must be noted that all services were perceived to be important 
and that the foregoing commentary is intended only to reflect an observable 
trend. It is noteworthy, too, that services to students are seen to be 
most important. 

A similar trend exists regarding services to teachers . The primary 
emphasis lies in the area of services to enhance the improvement of effec- 
tive, individualized instruction of students. Lowest ratings are given 
services to assist teachers to explain the career implications. of subjects 
they teach and to understand social, cultural, economic factors which 
influence student behaviors. 

An important service to parents is seen to be the provision of 
assistance to deal with learning difficulties being experienced by their 
child. Information and communication services are ranked intermediate 
while services related to understanding child development, values dis- 
cussions and discussions of long term plans for the child, are perceived 
to be least important. 



Table 17 



Services to Junior High School Students 
Mean Ratings: Importance, Responsibility, Provision, Quality 



Service (Help to 



) 



Importance* Responsibility Provision Quality 



1. 


Improve learning skills 


3.67 


3.21 


0.78 


3.56 


2. 


Develop effective study habits 


3.64 


2.65 


0.58 


3.15 


3. 


Develop characteristics to get 












and hold a job 


3.57 


2.41 


0.52 


3.29 


4. 


Plan education programs related 












to skills, etc . 


3.55 


2.66 


0.52 


3.29 


5. 


Learn about alcohol and drugs 


3.51 


2.45 


0.47 


3.20 


6. 


Adjust to new school situations 


3.51 


3.14 


0.61 


3.42 


7. 


Develop self-confidence, self-esteem 


3.46 


2.36 


0.45 


3.19 


3. 


Make decisions to achieve goals 


3.45 


2.47 


0.48 


3.21 


9. 


Deal with negative feelings: 












school work 


3.45 


2.50 


0.50 


3.19 


10. 


Learn ■+ *t laws require, society's 












expectations 


3.45 


2.41 


0.44 


3.23 


11. 


Understanding of Individuals and 












groups 


3.44 


2.41 


0.52 


3.^5 


12. 


Positive attitude toward work, 












dignity of work 


3.43 


2.50 


0.42 


3.16 


13. 


Develop realistic career goals 


3.41 


2.55 


0.47 


3.23 


14. 


Develop positive attitude to school 


3.36 


2.55 


0.49 


3.20 


15. 


Gain respect of teachers, classmates 


3.32 


2.58 


0.52 


3.21 


16. 


Understand how school relates to work 


3.31 


2.89 


0.44 


3.26 


17. 


Learn continuing education 












opportunities 


3.31 


2.76 


0.41 


3.31 


18. 


Develop job searching skills 


3.31 


2.53 


0.29 


3.06 


19. 


Realistically assess Interests, etc. 


3.28 


2.86 


0.44 


3.33 


20. 


Be Informed re Alberta career 












opportunities 


3.23 


2.59 


0.33 


3.19 


21. 


Meet people, get along 


3.23 


2.21 


0.4? 


3.13 


22. 


Understand themselves, development 


3.22 


2.29 


0'.41 


3.08 


23. 


Declare Individual and human rights 


3.22 


2.42 


0.29 


3.05 


24. 


Enter program at another 












Institution 


3.17 


2.65 


0.38 


3.31 


25. 


Constructive leisure time 












activities 


3.15 


2.46 


0.62 


3.49 


26. 


Assistance of community agencies 


3.13 


2.34 


0.35 


3.09 


27. 


Resolve conflicts, "fights" 


3.05 


2.25 


0.45 


3.12 


28. 


Deal with physical development 












concerns 


3.02 


2.31 


0.49 


3.21 


29. 


Change school programs: new 












circumstances 


2.94 


2.80 


0.42 


3.27 


30. 


Get appropriate work experience 


2.89 


2.30 


0.23 


3.08 




Mean Ratings: All Services 


3.32 


2.55 


0.46 


3.22 



* Services ranked in order of perceived importance 
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Services to Junior High ScjKool Teachers 
Mean Ratings: Importance, Responsibility, Provision, Quality 

Service (Help tj . ...) Importance* Responsibility Provision Quality 

/ 

1. Maintain positive attitude to 

work, students / 3.63 3.19 0.40 3.29 

2. Understand individual students, 

their needs / 3.50 2.92 0.43 3.17 

3. Identify coanitions: learning: 

partlcula^ students 3.47 2.86 0.44 3.22 

4. Evalyat^ progress : develop 

activities: individual students 3.42 3.06 0.45 *3.23 
Jj^Bfuier stand unique characteristics 

r of their students 3.42 2.83 0.41 3.25 
6. Understand, cope: students 

interests, abilities 3.38 3^01 0*40 3.18 

7* Develop rules: fair to all 

.students 3.37 3.09 0.51 3.28 

8. Assess education needs: students 3.32 2.92 0.45 3.22 

9. Instruct: values to subjects 

taught 3.31 3.05 0.51 3.37 

10. Place students: special programs, 

groups 3.29 2.93 0.49 3.32 

11. Problems: discipline, management— 5^23 - _ 2.95 0.48 3.16 

12. Integrate handicapped, minority 

into mainstream 3^23 2^73 -0-34 3.39 

13. Present career, educational 

implications: subjects 3.17 3.00 0.35 J.23 

14. Collect information re students: 

promote learning 3.17 2.76 0.38 3.27 

15. Encourage personal, social 

development: students 3.16 2.57 0.42 3.20 

16. Establish better relationships: 

parents 3.07 2.50 0.53 3.16 

17. Social, cultural factors: student 

behavior 3.03 2.57 0.35 3.21 

18. Arrange parent conferences 

( productive) 2.99 2.67 0.64 3.30 

Mean Ratings: All Services 3.29 2.87 0*44 3.25 

* Services ranked in order of perceived importance 
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Table 19 





Services to Parents: Junior 


High School 








Mean Ratings: Importance, Responsibility, 


Provision, 


Quality 






Service (Help to ....) 


Importance* 


Res 


jponsibility Provision Quality 


1. 


Deal effectively children; 














learning difficulties 


3.62 




9 70 


0 so 


J . JO 


2. 


Deal effectively children: 














personal, social problems 


3.48 




9 ^7 


O Al 


^ 9A 


3. 


Information: learning 














opportunities at school 


3.38 




1 OA 


O Al 


^ AO 


4. 


Information: help child with 














school work 


3.29 




9 67 


O A9 


^ 9A 


5. 


Review student records, tests 


3.25 




9 7Q 




1 1A 


6. 


Establish better relationships: 














school staff 


3.24 




9 A9 


0 AQ 


1 1 Q 
J . L J 


7. 


Identify community agencies: 














assistance 


3.24 




2 .38 




3.2? 


8. 


Information: school guidance 














programs 


3.16 




2.85 


0.38 


3.23 


9. 


Cooperate with school: personal 














guidance of children 


3.04 




2.43 


0.44 


3.30 


10. 


Discuss long term career plans: 














school 


3.02 




2.49 


0.36 


3.29 


11. 


Inform school: values preferred 














for child 


2.95 




2.49 


0.33 


3.16 


12. 


Discuss child development, 














problems 


2.89 




2.35 


0.28 


3.18 




Mean Ratings: All Services 


3.21 




2.60 


0.42 


3.27 



* Services ranked in order of perceived importance 
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At this level of education, the major priority for services to 
students tended to become two dimensional. The emphasis on study habits 
and learning skills was still evident but services related to decision- 
making, career goals, attitude toward work and job skills began to assume 
equal importance in the eyes of the survey sample group* At a level of 
intermediate importance were services to help students assess their 
abilities and interests, develop self-esteem, understand alcohol and 
drugs and the requirements of laws, achieve acceptance and respect, 
etc. This appeared to be a personal-social domain of services. The 
development of positive attitudes toward work, career goals and contin- 
uing education also tends to be seen as significant. The lowest ranked 
services were those relating to work experience, utilizing community 
agencies, conflict resolution and physical development. 

Improvement of individualized instruction remains as the top 
priority area in services to teachers . It is noteworthy that services 
to assist teachers maintain a positive approach to their work and their 
students are seen to be most important at all levels of education . 

Services to parents are ranked similarly, generally speaking, as 
for elementary schools. The primary emphasis tends to be on services 
to assist parents to understand learning and personal problems being 
encountered by their children and provision of information to assist 
the parent to help the child in a meaningful manner. 
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Table 20 



Services to Senior High School Students 
Mean Ratings: Importance, Responsibility, Provision, Quality 



9 

ERIC 



Service (Help to ....) 
Plan Individualized education 



Importance* Res pons ibi 1 1 1 y Provi s ion Qua 11 1 y 





programs 


3.74 


2.75 


0.80 


3.21 


i . 


Develop realistic career goals 


3.69 


2.64 


0.74 


3.21 


3. 


Select and enter program: another 












institution 


3.62 


2.79 


0.70 


3.36 


4. 


Improve learning skills 


3.62 


3.16 


0.74 


3.34 


5. 


Learn continuing educational 












opportunities 


3.61 


3.02 


0.R3 


3.38 


6. 


Learn to make decisions to 












achieve goals 


3.57 


2.55 


0.65 


3.16 


7. 


Develop job search skills 


3.55 


2.60 


0.51 


3.16 


8. 


Develop characteristics to get 








4 

3.18 




and hold a job 


3.53 


2.34 


0.56 


9. 


Develop effective study habits 


3.53 


2.63 


0.46 


2.90 


10. 


Keep informed: career 












opportunities, Alberta 


3.53 


2.75 


0.64 


3.18 


11. 


Adjust to new school situations 


3.48 


3.20 


0.70 


3.32 


12. 


Develop positive attitude to work 


3.45 


2.43 


0.41 


3.11 


13. 


Change school programs : new 












circumstances 


3.43 


3.08 


0.76 


3.35 


14. 


Develop self-confidence, self-esteem 


3.39 


2.29 


0.41 


3.01 


15. 


Learn what laws require, society 












expects 


3.37 


2.35 


0.53 


3.14 


16. 


Learn about alcohol and drugs 


3.34 


2.36 


0.46 


2.90 


17. 


Deal with negative feelings that 












affect school work 


3.34 


2.41 


0.41 


2.92 


18. 


Develop understanding: other 












individuals, groups 


3.29 


2.29 


0.51 


3.01 


19. 


Understand how school programs 












relate to work 


3.27 


2.89 


0.47 


3.15 


20. 


Assess their interests; abilities, 












etc. 


3.26 


7.87 


0.52 


3.16 


21. 


Declare their individual and 












human rights 


3.22 


2.37 


0.29 


2.96 


22. 


Develop positive attitude to 












school, learning 


3.17 


2.45 


0.41 


2.93 


23. 


Understand selves, development 


3.13 


2.23 


0.38 


2.97 


24. 


Seek assistance of community agencies 


3.12 


2.27 


0.32 


2.92 


25. 


Gain respect of teachers, classmates 


3.11 


2.48 


0.40 


3 .05 


26. 


Meet people, get along with 












others, etc. 


3.08 


2.18 


0.42* 


3.08 


27. 


Get appropriate work experience 


3.08 


2.35 


0.68 


3.40 


28. 


Develop constructive leisure 












activities 


2.88 


2.31 


0.64 


3.37 


29. 


Resolve conflicts, "fights" 


2.85 


2.14 


0.40 


3.03 


30. 


Deal with physical development 












concerns 


2.82 


2.19 


0.40 


2.97 




Mean Ratings: All Serv':es 


3.34 


2.55 


0.54 


3.13 




* Services ranked in order of perceived importance 
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Table 21 



Services to Senior High School Teachers 
Mean Ratings: Importance, Responsibility, Provision, Quality 

Service (*Ielp to....) Importance* Responsibility Provision Quality 



1. 


Maintain positive attitude to work 


9 










students 


3.65 


3.29 


0.56 


3.14 


2. 


Understand individual students, 












develo omental needs 


3.46 


2.91 


0.38 


2.98 


3. 


Identify conditions that affect 












student learning 


3.44 


2.88 


0.38 


3.03 


4. 


Evaluate student progress rdevelop 












learning activities 


3.43 


3.12 


0.43 


3.13 


5. 


Assess educational needs of 












students 


3.38 


3.02 


0.47 


3.19 


6. 


Develop rules fair to all students 


3.36 


3.11 


0.51 


3.17 


7. 


Understand special characteristics 












of students 


3.33 


2.84 


0.42 


3.07 


8. 


Understand student interests, 












abilities 


3.31 


3.01 


0.39 


3.02 


9. 


Present educational, career 












implications: subjects 


3.25 


3.08 


0.49 


3.12 


10. 


Place students In special programs 












groups 


3.22 


2.90 


0.46 


3.10 


11. 


Instruct In study skills related 












to subjects 


3.22 


3.03 


0.52 


3.13 


12. 


Integrate handicapped, minority: 












mainstream 


3.19 


2.67 


0.33 


3.27 


13. 


Problems in discipline, manage- 












ment 


3.12 


2.97 


0.42 


3.10 


14. 


Encourage personal ,soclal develop- 












ment of students 


3.07 


2.43 


0.44 


3.08 


15. 


Collect Information and use to 












promote learning 


3.01 


2.74 


0.38 


3.05 


16. 


Establish better relationships 












with parents 


2.94 


2.41 


0.55 


2.96 


17. 


Arrange and conduct parent 












conferences 


2.81 


2.56 


0.60 


3.11 


1*. 


Identify social, cultural factors: 












student behavior 


2.81 


2.43 


0.34 


3.07 




Mean Ratings: All Services 


3.22 


2.85 


0.45 


3.10 



* Services ranked in order of perceived importance 
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Table 22 





Services to Parents: 


Senior 


High Schools 








Mean Ratings: Importance, Responsibility, Provision, 


Quality 






Service (Help to....) Importance* 


Responsibility Provision Quality 


1. 


Deal effectively with children: 












learning problems 


3.57 


2.59 


0.34 


3.08 


2. 


Deal effectively with children: 












personal , social problems 


3.46 


2.28 


0.37 


3.10 


3. 


Get information: learning opportun- 












ities at school 


3.27 


3.03 


0.64 


3.23 


4« 


Establish better relations: 












school staff 


3.13 


2.52 


0.47 


2.99 


5. 


Get information: school guidance 












programs 


3.12 


2.83 


0.41 


3.10 


6. 


Identify agencies: additional help 


3.07 


2.27 


0.33 


3.14 


7. 


Discuss long term educational, 












career plans 


3.02 


2.48 


0.47 


3.23 


8. 


Review student records, tests 


2.99 


2.70 


0.49 


3.10 


9. 


Cooperate with school re child's 












personal guidance 


2.94 


2.36 


0.42 


3.14 


10. 


Get information to help child 












with school work 


2.92 


2.49 


0.27 


3.03 


11. 


Inform school of values they prefer 










taught 


2.71 


2.36 


0.31 


3.03 


12. 


Discuss child development, 












problems 


2.71 


2.27 


0.22 


2.99 



Mean Ratings: All Services 3.08 2.52 0.40 3.06 



Services ranked in order of perceived Importance 
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Ratings of services to students tended to indicate^scending 
importance of career planning and continuing educatioj/ domains. Job 
search skills and decision making skills are notewo/thy in that they 
were rated highly. Effective study habits and learning skills still 
received high ratings but the emphasis has alsoyoeen placed on services 
to assist students plan for their careers and /continuing education. 
Personal-social skills development was intermediate while services / 
pertaining to leisure activities, conflict/resolution, physical de- 
velopment ranked lowest. / ^ 

Teachers were seen to tjave greatest need (again) for services / 
to assist them to remain positive about their work and their students, 

and to provide more effective individualized instruction, / 

/ 

Parents are perceived to require most help with understanding 
learning difficulties being experienced by their children and also 
with personal or social problems being experienced by their children. 
Information services are intermediate while lower (relative) ratings 
are given to values sharing, child development, guidance concerns. / 

It should be restated a% this point that respondents associated 

/ 

strong importance with almost all of the services they were askecj 7 to 
rate, ^nd this fad more than any other, was singularly evident/ This 
tendency might be 7 interpreted to be complementary to that whipn emerged 
in the assumptions validation study. Specific services Iiave/been iden- 
tified as "top priority" at different levels of^/educat ion \J remarkable 
consistercy is found for services to teachers and parent^ at all levels 
of education. Albertans, in 1980, tend to f£vor services to students 
which enhance the quality of formal learning while the4e students are 
in elementary schools. There is a gradual shift during the junior 
high school years is services to enhancp career planning and work 
awareness assum equal importance to those related to formal learning. 
At the high school level, career and /post-secon<^*ry educational plan- 
ning have assumed the top position although the 7 quality of instruction 
remains as a significant service priority. 

It is noteworthy that servi/ces to teachers, at all levels of 
education, ara perceived to ha^e two signi/icant priorities. One 

/ 

/ / 
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is the improvement of individualized instruction. Closely related to 
this is the perception that teachers should be assisted to maintain a 
positive outlook on their role and their students. In fact, the posi- 
tive mental health of /teachers is seen to be the most important focus 
for service at all ttyree levels of education. One might speculate that 
respondents, many of whom were students, see a strong relationship be- 
tween teacher "positivism 11 and effective individualized instruction,, 



Inter-Group Differences / / / 

The tabulated data which have been presented in the previous /pages 



identify mean (average) responses of the £otal respondent gi/oup (to 

/' ' 
individual services. These are ranked, i/n each instance, JLn ord£r 

perceived importance. The reader will recall that there ^ere n^ne 

/ 
/ 

/ 



respondent su^-groups: 

i Code / 



1, Students (Junior /and Senior High School) S, / 

' / / 

2, Parents < P./ 

3, Teachers / / t/ 

/ 

4, School Principals < £,P, 



5, Counsellors /C, 

/ 

6, School Trustees / S,T/ 

/ / / 

7, Employers j Ey 

8, Alberta Education Officials / a/e, 

9, Central Office Administrators / ,6.0. 



It is to be expected that sub-grpup Ratings wilL differ. Some of 

their differences are "real" while otierS are slight /Wd are probably 

\ j 

attributable to chance factors, 

/ ' 

The task force wished to identify the general hierarchy of importance 

of services which emerged when ratings of all respdndent groups were 

/ 
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pooled. These have been presented and some clearly identifiable trends 
have b£en discussed. In order to provide some clarification regarding 
the njagnitude of inter-group differences in ratings, several tables and 
graphic lepresentat ions are presented which should assist the reader. 

Table 23 

Sub-Group Means: Most Important Services to Elementary Students 

(Service: Children need help to improve their learning skills) 
X. P. T. S.P. ,S.C. S.T. E. A.E. CO. 

3.90 3.92 3.93 3.88 3.92 3.86 3.86 3.89 3.76 

(Service: Children need help to develop effective study habits) 
X. P. T. S.P. S.C. S.T. E. A.E. CO. 

3.85 3.91 3.79 3.71 3.73 A. 00 3.90 3.54 3.76 

(Service: Children need help to develop good work habits) 
X. P. T. S.P. S.C S.T. E. A.E. CO. 

3.85 3.89 3.83 3.76 3.80 3.83 3.93 3.83 3.71 



The data in Table 23 clearly indicate that respondent sub-groups demon- 
strated a high degree of commonality in perception of importance of "most 
important 11 services to students. 
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/ 



Table 24 depicts perceptions of sub-groups for services of "lesser" 
importance. 

Table 24 

Sub-Group Means: Other Services: Elementary Schools 

(Service: Help children to realistically assess interests, values, 
achievements) 



3.05 



3.16 



2.83 



S.P. 
2.70 



S.C. 
2.96 



S.T. 
2.88 



3.21 



A.E. 
2.86 



CO. 
3.00 



(Service: Help parents inform school of values they would like the child 
to develop) 



S.P. 



S.C, 



S.T. 



A.E. CO. 



2.78 2.78 2.70 2.78 2.93 3.13 2.46 3.00 2.95 

(Service: Help teachers present educational and career implications of 
subjects they teach) 



T. 



S.P. 



S.C 



S.T. 



E. 



A.E. CO. 



2.99 3.24 2.59 2.26 2.91 2.56 2.96 2.75 2.18 

These items (services), which are lower in the scale of importance, tend 
to be viewed by sub-groups to be consistently at this end of the scale. 
One might argue that parents and school administrators differ in their 
perceptions of the importance of helping teachers present career impli- 
cations of subjects they teach. This may, indeed, be true. What is more 
important, however, is that ratings across the eight groups tend to be 
consistently low (or high), thus reflecting a fairly uniform frame of 
reference. This certainly appears to be the case. 
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Several additional examples, presented in a different format, follow: 

Figure 1 

Sub-Group Means: Various Services: Junior and Senior High Schools 
(Service: High school students need help to develop realistic career goals) 



3 — 



0- 




X S P T SA SC ST E AE CO 



(Service: 



i 
4 



Parents (high school) need opportunity to discuss child develop- 
ment, problems, etc.) 
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(Service: Teachers (high school) need help with specific problems in 
discipline, class management.) 



4 — 




X S P T SA SC ST E AE CO 

The graphic representations of sub-group means of importance ratings of 
various (randomly selected) services at the secondary school levels tend 
to confirm the observation that inter-group consistency is present . The 
center graph in Figure 1 does show that counsellors and trustees tend to 
rate more highly than other groups the need for assistance to parents to 
discuss child development and related concerns but the overall degree of 
consistency is quite striking • This trend tends to be evident across all 
services thus confirming that the general mean is a fairly good indicator 
of the importance associated with a giveu service by any sub-group. 

Two qualifications to this statement should be mentioned: 

1. Students (at junior and senior high school levels) comprise the 
largest single sub-group and influence the general (grand) mean 
accordingly • 

2. The sub-groups of trustees, employers, Alberta Education officials, 
are relatively small in number and their impact on the grand mean 
is not as strong as that of larger groups in the sample. 



Responsibility 

The task force was acutely interested in investigating whether 
Albertans differentially assign responsibility to schools to provide 
services, especially those which they deem to be most important. The 
reader will have noted (Tables 14 to 22) that respondents do perceive 



a varying degree of school responsibility to be associated with services. 
The pattern becomes clearer as one examines the distributions of responses 
to services of higher importance. 

Table 25 

Distributions of Responses; Responsibility; Elementary Schools 

Major/ 







Service 


Complete 


Shared 


Minor 


I 

L • 


Children: 


improve learning skills 


79% 


21% 


0% 


2. 


Children: 


effective study habits 


61 


38 


1 


3. 


Children: 


good work habits 


21 


77* 


2 


4. 


Children: 


develop self-confidence 


17 




2 


5. 


Children: 


positive attitude to school 


37 


62 


1 


6. 


Teachers: 


positive attitude to work, 












students 


72 


26 


2 


7. 


Teachers: 


understand individual students 


54 


44 


2 


8. 


Teachers: 


conditions affecting learning 


53 


46 


1 


9. 


Teachers: 


evaluate progress individual 












students 


78 


20 


2 


.0. 


Parents : 


children with learning difficulties 38 


61 


1 


.1. 


Parents : 


children with personal/social 












problems 


20 


70 


10 



Only a small minority of respondents assign minor responsibility to schools. 
Interestingly, respondents perceive large differences between Major/Complete 
Responsibility and Shared Responsibility . These differences appear to be 
a function of the target of service and the nature of the service. 

Teachers, as a target group, are seen to require important services 
that are the responsibility of schools. Students are seen to require ser- 
vices that are the responsibility of schools (learning skills, study habits) 
or are a shared responsibility (self-confidence, work habits). Parents are 
seen to require services which tend to require a shared responsibility. It 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that respondents expect schools to 
accept major or complete responsibility for important services that directly 
affect the classroom learning interaction between students and teachers . 
These trends are also evident at the junior and senior high school levels, 
as indicated in the following figures: 
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Figure 2 

Distribution of Responses: Responsibility: Janior and Senior High Schools 
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Service: Students in our Junior High 
Schools need help to improve 
their learning skills . 
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Service: Teachers in the Junior High 
School need help to maintain 
a positive attitude toward 
their work and students they 
, teach. 
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Service: Parents with children in Senior 
High School need help to deal 
effectivelv with children who 
have personal or social problems . 
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The information contained in the graphic representations in Figure 2 
tends to confirm that tendency which was evident for elementary schools. 
Respondents see schools to have greater direct responsibility for provid- 
ing important services which have impact on the classroom learning situa- 
tion. Services which are ^ery important, but which do not immediately 
relate to the classroom setting, are seen to be a shared responsibility 
of schools and other agencies and/or parents. 

Since many of the most important services were perceived to be those 
which affect children's learning in school, one would expect a significant 
correlation to exist between importance and responsibility mean ratings as 
presented in Tables 14 to 22. The computed correlation (Pearson) across 
all items at all levels was + .29, significant at less than the .001 
level . 

Provision of Important Services and Quality of Services 

Respondents were asked whether their school provided the service in 
question, and if so to estimate the quality of the service. One of the 
major goals of the task force was to determine the effectiveness of 
service provision in Alberta schools, particularly for those ser* r.es 
which public opinion rated most Important. 

One approach to this determination is to isolate services so rated 
and to document the degree to which respondents acknowledged provision 
of same by their school and, if provided by the school, the quality they 
associated with it. 

The important services, the indices of provision and quality, follow. 
The interested reader may refer to Tables 14 to 22 in order to review the 
r**~ings for all services. 
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Table 26 

Estimates Service Provision and Quality 



Elementary Schools (Importa "" Services) Provided (%) Quality (X) 



Children: 


need help to develop effective 






study habits 


69 


Children: 


self-conf idence , self-esteem 


65 


Children: 


positive attitude toward school 


68 


Children: 


improve learning skills 


88 


Children : 


good work habits 


79 


Teachers: 


understand individual students, needs 


58 


Teachers : 


evaluate student progress: learning 


69 


Teachers: 


positive attitude to work, students 


55 


Teachers : 


identify conditions : student learning 


59 


Teachers: 


assess educational needs of students 


65 


Teachers : 


understand special student characteristics 


59 


Parents: 


help deal with children: learning 






difficulties 


64 


Parents: 


help deal with children: personal, social 


54 



3.3 
3.3 
3.3 
3.7 
3 4 
3.3 
3.4 
3.4 
3.4 
3.3 
3.4 

3.4 
3.2 



Approximately two-thirds of the respondents indicated that the important 
services are being provided by Alberta elementary schools. It must be noted, 
again, that no students responded to these items and their views are not 
representatively .included in thc:se figures. In those schools perceived to 
be providing the service, the general rating is 3.4 (" rather good" but less 
than "very good") on a five point scale , where: 

5 = outstanding 
4 = very good 
3 = good 
2 = fair 
1 - poor 
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Table 27 

Estimates of Services Provision and Quality 



Junior High Schools (Important Services) Provided (%) 


Quality (X) 


Students : 


develop effective study habits 


58 


3.2 


Students: 


plan educational programs 


52 


3.3 


bcuaencs . 


personal character is t ics : get and hold j ob 




3.3 


Students: 


help to improve learning skills 


78 


3 6 


bcuaencs : 


help learn about alcohol and drugs 


A 7 


3.2 


Teachers: 


understand individual students 


43 


■J * dm 


Teachers : 


evaluate progress of individual students 


45 


3.2 


Teachers : 


positive attitude to work, students 


40 


3.3 


Teachers : 


develop rules, regulations that are fair 


44 


3.2 


Teachers : 


cope with range of interests, abilities 


40 


3.2 


Parents: 


deal with children: learning difficulties 


50 


3.4 


Parents: 


deal with children: personal, social 


41 


3.2 


Parents: 


deal information: help child with school work 


42 


3.2 


With 


the exception of the service to assist students 


to improve 


their 


learning 


skills, all other important services were seen to 


be provided by 


only half 


of the respondents* It should be noted that students and 


parents 


tended to 


rate provision of services less frequently than 


the edvcators 



(teachers, principals, counsellors, central office administrators and Alberta 



Education officials). Where the service was seen to be provided, the mean 
rating of quality is about 3.3, a figure comparable to the elementary school 
rating of quality. It may be concluded that students and their parents at 
the junior high level do not as readily perceive the provision by their 
schools of the important services they desire. The division of opinion is 
quite marked and is quite consistent . 

The interested reader may observe this response tendency in data con- 
tained in Table 29, p. 63. The "provision" means for all sub-groups are 
included for each level of education. Student9 and parents had a strong impact 
on overall ratings of provision of services since they comprised about 80% 
of tie total respondent group at this level. 
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Table 28 

Estimates of Service Provision and Quality 
Senior High Schools (Important Services) Provided (%) Quality (X) 



Cj h i i gA £\ ir*> t~ f» ■ 

o LUQcUtS • 

o LuaenL s . 


<-» i r 1 T*i 1% fi y f nrif — i it^ — f» > i ifl h In 1 t~ 0 

GeVClOp cITcCuTvc odJQjr ndUlLb — -- 

a eve i op j o d Scdrtn biti i ib 


46 

_ ±t-U 

51 


2.9 

3.2 


btuaents : 


adjust to new school situations 


70 


3 3 


C fii SI A T> ^ f* • 

d Luaenis . 


plan caucaiionai prugrdnio 


80 


3.2 


b Luaen l s . 


Icalll LO matte QcClblUUo LU atUlcVc £vaj.o 


65 


3.2 


DLuaents . 


aev^iop realistic career godio 


74 


3.2 


Students : 


select educat ional program: another inst • 


70 


3 4 


jLuaents • 


learn continuing education oppor luniiico 




3,4 


btuaents : 


persona 1 charact ens t ics : ge t and hold a j ob 


3D 




c f ii/lan t* c * 
O LUUcULo • 


1 earn r* oraor nnnnrfiini f IP*; in AlHprtA 

L C CI L 11 LdlCCl UppUl LUlilL ICO III nlUCL La 


64 


3.2 


Students: 


learn to improve learning skills 


74 


3.3 


Teachers: 


understand individual students , needs 


38 


3.0 


Teachers: 


evaluate progress individual students 


43 


3.1 


Teachers: 


positive attitude to work, students 


56 


3.1 


Teachers: 


identify specific conditions that affect 








learning 


38 


3.0 


Teachers: 


develop rules, regulations that are fair 


51 


3.2 


Teachers: 


assess educational needs of students 


47 


3.2 


Parents: 


help to deal with children: learning 








dif f ic f, lt L s 


34 


3.1 


Parents: 


help to deal with children: personal, 








social problems 


37 


3.1 



At the senior high school level there tended to be greater variability 
among provision of service ratings. Of 19 services, two are seen to be pro 
vided by 80% or more respondents, four by 70-79%, two by 60-69%, four by 
50-59%, three by 40-49%, four by 30-39%, The mean was 57%, The tendency 
for students and parents to not perceive provision of important services 
by schools as frequently as professional educators is again evident. The 
mean quality rating, for those who acknowledge that the school does provide 
the service, is 3. 17 (good). 
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Table 


29 




Percent Rating Provision 


of Services: 


Level of Education 


x Sub-Groups 




Elementary 


1 Junior High 


Senior High 


Students 


N/A 


32 % 


34 % 


Parents 


55 % 


35" 


36 " 


Teachers 


87 % 


76 % 


74 % 


Principals 


93 


87 


90 


Counsellors 


86 


89 


88 


Central Administrators 


96 


97 


86 



These are mean percentages computed over all services at respective 
levels. 

The reader will note that the means reported for the total sample 
(Tables 14 - 22) conceal the bipolarity of ratings of provision of 
services between consumers of services (students, parents) and providers 
of services (educators). Students and parents (at the secondary school 
levels) and parents (at the elementary level) have markedly different 
perceptions from educators of the frequency which is associated with 
provision of services. The consumer groups (parents, students) say that 
schools are less than 40% effective while the provider groups (educators) 
say that schools are better than 85% effective. This difference is awe- 
some by virtue of magnitude and consistent across levels of education; 
it is even more remarkable when ont considers the generalized lack of 
variation on ratings of importance and responsibility amorg res^onde*it 
sub-groups* 

This vast discrepancy in perception (consumers vs. providers) of 
services provided by schools points to a problem of the highest order; 
this matter wil 1 be addressed in the section dealing with task force 
recoramenda t ions . 

It is of interest to note that respondents tend to acknowledge that 
important services are provided by schools and that the quality of these 
services is at least "good". This is reflected by the correlation be- 
tween importance (means) and provision (means) which obtained a value of 
.65, and the correlation (importance, quality) of '*8. These are not only 
statistically significant but also provide substantial predictive value. 
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The pattern of correlations among means for importance, responsibility, 
provision, quality, is as follows: 

Importance Responsibility Provision Quality 

Importance- *292 . 645- — .484 

Responsibility .239 .278 

Provis ion .688 
Quality 

It is evident that respondents tended to associate provision and quality 

of services more directly to their ratings of importance than to their 
ratings of responsibility. 



Summary 

Adult respondents at the elementary school level tended to give 
higher mean ratings on importance, provision, quality than respondents 
(adults and students) at the junior and senior high school levels. 

Importance ratings varied with the target of service and level of 
education. Responsibility ratings are directly related to the degree 
to which services to students and teachers are integral to the teaching- 
learning interactions in schools. Services to parents are seen as more 
of a shared responsibility. 

Provision and quality ratings are higher for elementary schools 
than for junior and senior high schools. This is largely attributable 
to the fact that students and parents at the secondary levels tended to 

c 

rate provision of services much less frequently than educators. Parents 
tended also to rate provision of services less frequently than educators 
at the elementary level. (Table 29), 



Section Three 
Services Requiring Development 

The reader will recall that the task force mandate contains the 
direction "to determine those elements which are in most pressing need 

8» 
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of development". In the preceding section of this report, the task force 
has attempted to clarify the perceptions of respondents. Specific mean 
scores have been reported for each service element and clusters of services 
arc identified for comparisons purposes. General trends have been noted 

and brought to the reader's attention. , These expLana_tions__ar.e prov ided 

with reference to the dimensions of importance, responsibility, provision 
and quality. 

The task force debated the question of how to respond to the direction, 
cited above, and contained in the mandate. It would not be complete to 
focus only on "importance" since some of the "important" services are seen 
to be a shared responsibility with the larger community. 

It seemed reasonable to focus on services which were deemed to be most 
important , a major responsibility of the school, but which are not provided 
by schools. It has already been noted that positive relationships exist 
among these three variables; this, of course, is an encouraging indication 
that Alberta schools are succeeding in their general goal of providing 
guidance and counselling programs and services to students, teachers and 
parents. However, the task force was charged with the onus of identifying 
"elements which are in most pressing need of development". It is on this 
question that the report now focuses. 

Tables 14 to 22 contain complete data (total sample mean scores) for 
all services clustered by target of service and level of education. It 
has been noted that students and parents at the junior and senior high 
school levels tended to rate provision of services less frequently than 
educators; it was also noted that services to students, teachers and par- 
ents showed differences in mean ratings of importance. 

In order to identify the services (elements) which required immediate 
improvement, the task force decided to use the following strategy. For 
each table (14 to 22), services ranked in the top 66% on importance would 
be considered. The reader will have noted that the services (elements) 
in these tables are ranked in order of importance and are graphically 
divided into thirds in each table. Of the top two-thirds of services 
as rated on importance, those which are perceived to be a major respons- 
ibility of schools would be isolated. "Major responsibility" was defined 
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as greater than the mean responsibility rating for the table . Those 
services which met both of these criteria were then checked against the 
mean "provision" rating for that table and those services which were 
rated below the mean were deemed to be most in need of improvement. 

Items identified in this fashion were characterized by: 

1. Importance ratings in the top 66 %. for each table (14 to 22). 

2. Responsibility ratings above the mean , for each table (14 to 22). 

3. Provision ratings below the mean , for each table (14 to 22). 

Having followed these criteria, the task force identified the ele- 
ments contained in Table 30 to be in most pressing need of development. 
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Table 30 



Services in Most Pressing Need of Development 





Level 




Service 


Elementary Schools 


1. 


Assist teachers maintain a positive attitude 


— ■ 






toward work and students. 






2. 


Assist teachers to understand and cope with 








student interests , abilities . 






3. 


Assist parents to obtain information re school 








guidance and counselling programs. 


Tun i or 

O V* U 1 w A. 


Hich Schools 


1. 


Assist students to understand how school relates 








to work. 






2. 


Assist students to realistically assess their 








interests and abilities. 






3. 


Assist students to be informed re Alberta career 








opportunities . 






4. 


Assist teachers to maintain a positive attitude 








toward work and students. 






5. 


Assist teachers to understand individual students 








and their neea~ 






6. 


Assist teachers to understand and cope with the 








wide range of student interests and abilities. 






7. 


Assist parents to obtain information re school 








guidance and counselling programs. 


OCT 11 1U1 


H l oh S rh nn 1 <% 


1. 


Assist students to develop job search skills. 






2. 


Assist students to develop effective study habits. 






3. 


Assist students to understand how school programs 








relate to work. 






4, 


Assist students to assess their interests, abili- 








ties . 






5. 


Assist teachers to understand individual students 








and their developmental needs. 






6. 


Assist teachers to identify conditions that affect 








student learning. 






7. 


Assist teachers to evaluate student progress: 








develop appropriate learning activities. 






8. 


Assist teachers to understand student interests, 








abilities. 






9. 


Assist parents to deal effectively with children f s 








learning problems. 



At the rifek of overgeneralization, there appear to be three major themes 
which emerge in these elements (services) which are in most pressing need of 
development : 

1. Students : (junior and senior high schools) need help to assess their 
— ~ ~ » interests and abilities so that they can more effectively 
f understand the relationship between self, school and ^ ork 

and thereby derive greater benefit from educational and career 
i opportunities available to thenj. 
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2. Teachers : require help to understand individual students, plan individ- 

ualized learning programs and maintain a positive attitude 
toward their work and their students. / 

3. Parents : need more information about school guidance and counselling 

programs and ways to deal effectively with children's learn- 
ing problems. / 

The task force is therefore of the opinion that the 19 elements cited 
in Table 30 are those which most urgently require further development. For 
the most part these elements are not "new" or additive to existing expecta- 
tions. Rather, they are fundamental to school guidance and counselling 
programs and point to the need for local program assessment and development 
activity. These elements, perceived to be important and the responsibility 
of schools, are also seen to be provided in Alberta schools less often than 
they should be. It should be recognized that the procedure used by the task 
force to identify these elements is sensitive to the perceptions of students 
and parents and also to the target of services and level of education. 



Section Four 
School Visitation Data 

Background 

The task force had been directed to conduct an assessment of the 
N adequacy of school guidance and counselling programs in Alberta, and to 
identify variables which were related to provision of adequate programs. 
After considerable discussion certain decisions were made with respect to 
the notion of adequacy: 

1. Adquacy scores would be determined for each school by obtaining the 
product of importance , responsibil ity, provision , scores for each 
respondent and averaging the products to yield a school adequacy 
score . 

2. The adequacy score for any school would have to achieve a value of 
five or greater to be considered acceptable. 

The reader should realize that these decisions were made with full » 
knowledge that they were/could be open to criticism. Nonetheless, the 
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operational definition of adequacy is clear and a minimum acceptable score 
(5) had been defined by the task force. It should also be noted that the 
task force assigned a zero value to responses which indicated that the 
school had minor responsibility fo^r providing a given service. 

In multiplicative computation, then, the following possibilities ex- 
isted for each respondent on each service: 
Importance: 4 3 2 1 

Responsib ility: 4 3 1 0 
Provision: 1 0 

Where respondents indicated that a particular service was a minor re- 
sponsibility of the school or was not provided by the school, an adequacy 
index ol zero would be determined. Since each of the services or functions 
had been deemed to be important by the task force, schools could not attain 
an acceptable adequacy score if many respondents tended to assign minor re- 
sponsibility to the school for providing the service or said that the ser- 
vice was not provided at the school. As has been indicated, the latter 
tendency was common among parents and students and uncommon among educators 
in the sample. 

When adequacy scores had been determined for all schools at each level 
of education, the following distributions emerged: 

Adequate Not Adequate Total 

Elementary 42 36 (78) 

Junior High 10 76 (86) 

Senior High 21 65 (86) 

The task force directed that on site visitations be conducted in 
selected schools at each end of the adequacy continuum in order to determine 
whether it is possible to identify characteristics which are associated with 
higher adequacy scores. An additional goal was to ascertain whether the 
adequacy scores did reflect an actual tendency for schools to provide more 
services and programs; this was a check on the validity of the adequacy 
scores. Structured interview forms were developed for this purpose ( Appendix 
H) so that a common frame of reference was presented to all schools at a par- 
ticular level. These' interview forms were comprisad of statements of the 
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same services/programs which respondents had rated previously. In 
addition, school principals were asked to identify the agent responsible 
for each service in the school (principal, ceacher, counsellor, other). 

Visitations to schools were conducted by consultants in guidance 
who are attached to Regional Offices of Alberta Education. These visits 
were made in May and June of 1980. Final reports were prepared in 
October, 1980. 

Interview data compiled in these visitations indicated that schools 
(all levels) with acceptable adequacy scores were about 20 percent more 
likely to provide a given service than schools with unacceptable adequacy 
scores. Greatest discrimination occurred at the elementary level followed 
by senior high and junior high. Probabilities associated with services 
provision among high and low adequate schools were as follows: 

High Adequate Low Adequate 

Elementary 70 % 30 % 

Senior High 60 40 

Junior High 52 48 

The lack of discriminatory power at the junior high level was perplex- 
ing. No explanation of this phenomenon is offered although one plausible 
hypothesis is that student and parent responses at the junior and senior 
high school levels caused a qualitative difference in adequacy scores at 
the secondary levels. (See Appendix K ) . Also, the interviewers spoke to 
educators during the school visitations and it has been noted that educators 
perceived provision of services in a more inclusive mode than students and 
parents. In other words, it may have been more appropriate to have inter- 
viewed parents and students in this phase of the study. 

While the adequacy scores provided moderately discriminatory power 
at the elementary and senior high school levels, the observational data 
compiled by the consultants are striking. These ,f soft M data are not read- 
ily quantifiable but are significant in that they were observed independently 
and cross over the three levels of education. Consultants reported that 
seven distinct variables appear to be associated with high adequacy scores 
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at the elementary, junior high and senior high levels: 

1. Definite assignments of responsibilities to staff. 

2. Time assigned to student services.. 

3. Utilization of a team approach. 

4. Cooperation with community agencies. 

5. A broad, articulated scope of responsibilities. 

6. String leadership by the school principal. 

7. Presence of a school counsellor (s) . 

In addition, school size and staff continuity are noted in two of 
the three reports (junior and senior high school). When all of these 
observations are combined, there emerges a picture of the "ideal 11 school, 
at least in terms of the provision of services which were studied. It 
appears to be a school which is large enough (at least at the secondary 
levels) to have ... a variety of programs for students and sufficient 
teaching and counselling staff to provide ... a variety of guidance and 
counselling services ... and a principal who can imbue staff with the 
beliefs that: 

a. Students are persons first. 

b. A school philosophy of guidance and counselling is necessary. 

c. Staff responsibilities are to be clearly assigned and understood. 

d. Teamwork is required to achieve goals': 

e. Community resources are invaluable aids. 

f. Parents are partners in school programs. 

g. Democratic procedures and evident caring are important. 

h. The principal is part of the team, a "doer". 

These observations, if accurate, necessitate the presence of informed, 
influential and inspirational leadership by school principals. Even where 
counsellors are present on staffs in schools, it is very doubtful that a 
broad and successful program of guidance and counselling services could be 
provided without leadership by the principal. Teamwork is required and re- 
sponsibilities are diverse; it is the principal who sets the tone for the 
school and exercises the authority which creates and/or continues the devel 
opment of attitudes which are conducive to provision of guidance and counse 
ling programs and services. 

The reader is advised that consultants asked school principals to 
provide information relating to school input and context variables. This 
information was then supplemented by extensive data from Alberta Education 
files* Analysis of relationships between these variables and indices of 
adequacy and quality were investigated. Results of these explord^evf 
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endeavours are reported in Section Five, following. 



Section Five 

Correlational Analysis of Selected Factors Thought to be Associated 
with Successful Guidance and Counselling-Type Activities 2 

Background and Purposes 

Context variables such as size of school and school system, density of 
population, geographic location and ability to fund education services are 
sometimes assumed to be related to the adequacy and quality of guidance and 
counselling programs. Factors such as the foregoing are largely beyond the 
control of school trustees and administrators. In contrast, input variables 
are somewhat more amenable to control and manipulation. Some input factors 
are thought to be predictive of satisfactory services of the type provided 
in guidance and counselling programs. Inputs may be represented by indica- 
tors of variables such as willingness to fund education services, the 
quality (training and experience) of staff and the school-based and central 
office-based support provided. 

The purpose of the correlation study was to ascertain the degree, if 
any, that context and input factors are associated with the indicators of 
adequacy and quality gathered via the task force questionnaires. Correla- 
tional information about relationships between the environments in which 
schools operate and indicators of adequacy and quality do not permit con- 
clusions about cause and effect. However, the relationships uncovered 
provide a data base for speculating and hypothesizing. Such an empirical 
base may assist the task force in commenting on possible reasons for vari- 
ability among schools in the types of services and activities surveyed by 
questionnaire. 

The questionnaire results provide information about "what 11 requires 
attention with respect to certain services and activities. The results 
from correlational analyses supplement subjective judgments in suggesting 

2 Readers who are not familiar with concepts of correlation, multiple linear 
regression, tests of significance, variance, levelc of statistical signifi 
cance, are advised to move directly to the summary of this section* The 
summary begins on page 92. 
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"why 11 these needs exist. Specifically, correlational analyses assist in 
delineating those factors Which discriminate among; schools which are rated 

high or low according to acjteqtjacy and quality. / 

i 

I . 

Limitations 

The major limitation in jthe correlation study is noted above; namely, 
that cause-effect relationships cannot be inferred. Size of school or 
school system, for example, ^nay be correlated with success indicator rat- 
ings. However, further s^tud/ies which employ experimental means (e.g. 
systematic manipulation of size) might reveal that size per se, is not 

a causal factor. Instead, ^ize might simply happen to co-vary with a causal 

i 

factor not included for ana/lysis. 

| i 

Other limitations include lack of validity in the predictor variables 
used. The operational definitions of the context and input variables used 
may be viewed as too copstiraining and even inappropriate by some readers. 
For example, quality of! staff is operationally defined according to years 
of experience and formal training. Willingness to fund education is quan- 
tified as expenditure per, pupil, supplementary requisition tax rates and 
levies and the quantity off additional professional support staff provided. 
However, the indicators i^sed are relatively reliable and stable quantitative 
measures. As a consequence » deficiencies in validity are not due to unreli- 
ability . | 

j 

The sets of predictjor variables used are limited to those thought to 
be relevant and for whicfh data were filed centrally by Alberta Education. 
These were relatively e^sy to obtain and did not require additional requests 

from school administrators. The main sources of information were the ED09 

j 

staff record forms cpm^leted annually by all certified teachers and the 
financial, assessment £nd enrollment data by school system available from 
Alberta Education publications. 

The two criterion variables , adequacy and quality, were limited 'to 
the overall indicator ratings. Adequacy and quality of the separate ser- 
vices to students, teachers and parents were not used as criteria. 
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Qperational Definitions 

The specific operational definitions for context, input and criterion 
variables are noted below. The procedures used in quantifying the predictor 
sets are described. In addition, several other terms used throughout the 
report are defined. 

Context variables ; are indicators of factors which cannot readily be 
altered. Those used as predictors are as follows: 

Size of School System (jurisdictions): The grade 1-12 enrollment for 1979-80 
(September 30, 1979 pupil count). 

Population Density : Number of grade 1-12 pupils in the school jurisdiction 
divided by square miles. 

Wealth (ability to fund education services): The assessed valuation per pupil; 
equalized property tax assessment divided by grade 1-12 enrollment in the 
jurisdiction • 

Isolation 1 ; Distance (km) of the school from a university city. 

Isolation 2 : Distance (km) of the school from a diagnostic centre. 

Percent Native : Percent of grade 1-12 enrollment in the school which is com- 
prised of native children (excluding native children not classified as treaty 
Indians) . 

Input variables are indicators of factors which are relatively easier 
to alter. Those used as predictors are as follows: 
Financial Support 1 : Supplementary tax mill rate. 

Financial Support 2 : The 1979 per-pupil supplementary requisition levied by 
the jurisdiction ; the dollar valuation of the requisition divided t>y Septem- 
ber 30, 1979 grade 1-12 enrollment. 

Financial Support 3 : The 1979 per-pupil operation expenditure by the juris- 
diction; total 1979 operation expenditures (excluding disbursements for 
capital and transportation) divided by the September 30, 1979 grade 1-12 
enrollment. 

School Size : September 30, 1979 grade 1-12 enrollment in the target school. 

Staff Experience : The years of teaching experience reported by cettificated 
teachers on Form ED09. 

Staff Training : The years of teacher education reported by certificated 
teachers cm Form tiD09- 

Staff Preservice : An index representing the guidance-related courses 
(psycho lo§y , educat ional psychology, special education, remed ial reading, 
etc.) reported by teachers in Form ED09; three courses = 1 unit guidance- 
related courses. 
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Counsellor quantity : The ratio of students to F.T.E. (full-time 
equivalent) teachers designated as counsellors. 

Counsellor quality : The average years of training reported by counsellors 
in the target schools on Form ED09. 

Counsellor experience : The average years of experience reported by 
counsellors in the target schools on Form ED09. 

*N0TE: Schools without teachers designated as counsellors were recorded 
as 0.00 on *his item. 

School-based support (Board support): The ratio of total teachers in 
the school to F.T.E. professional support staff (librarians, counsellors, 
resources teachers, etc.) 

Central Office Professional Support (personnel support): The number of 
F.T.E. central office professional support staff available to the school 
(adjusted by ratio of size of school enrollment to jurisdiction enrollment). 

Administrator Training : The average years of teacher education reported 
by administrators in the target school on Form ED09. 

Administrator Experience : The average years of teaching experience reported 
by administrators in the target school on Form ED09. 

Administrator Quantity : The ratio of F.T.E. administrators to total teachers 
in the target schools. 

Criterion variables : are represented by the indices of adequacy 
and quality used in the questionnaire survey. The two criteria are: 

Adequac y: The combined weighted averages of perceptions about importance 
and degree of school responsibility for guidance/counselling activities 
existing in the respondents 1 target school (s); the product of ratings of 
importance, school responsibility and provision of the activity of service. 

Quality : The questionnaire respondents' ratings of quality of counselling/ 
guidance type services in the school they rated. 

Sorting variables : Several were used to categorize various 
characteristics of the samples of schools used in the study: 

Level of School : Elementary, junior high and senior high school. 

Rural/Urban Location : Rural schools (small/medium jurisdictions) are 
somewhat arbitrarily defined as those in jurisdictions with fewer than 
10,000 students enrolled. Urban school* are those in large jurisdictions 
enrolling 10,000 or more students. , 

Designated Central Office Leader : Schools in jurisdictions with someone 
appointed as Director of Pupil Personnel, Guidance or Special Education. 
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Procedures 

A multiple linear regression procedure (SPSS) was used which included 
the following features and steps: 

1. Intercorrelations (Pearson r) were computed among all variables which 
were comprised of continuous data. 

2. A forward-reaching stepwise procedure was then employed in entering 
the predictor variables (one at a time) in the prediction equation. 
The predictor correlating most highly with the criterion was entered 
first. The partial correlation with the criterion of each of the 
remaining variables was computed next (with the contribution of the 
first-entered variable partialled out or controlled). From the re- 
maining variables the one with the highest partial correlation with 
the criterion was entered next. The contribution of each successive 

variable entered was tested for statistical significance. Only those 
« 

that were significant at p <.10 were selected for tabulation. 

The variables selected for a predictor set were those that con- 
tributed significantly to explaining the variance (differences) among 
schools for the particular criterion indicator used. Those that had 
a probability greater than one in ten (p >.10) of not characterizing 
the population of schools from which the sample was drawn were ex- , 
elided from the set of predictors. 

3. The percentage of variance accounted for by each predictor selected 
and the total in each set was tabulated for display in the results 
section. To facilitate communication "proportion of variance accounted 
for (explained)" was re-phrased as "percentage of differences among 
schools accounted for" in a column heading in the tables of results* 

Results 

The results section is organized according to several categories of 
schools. The categories used for report purposes are as follows: 

Levels : Elementary, junior and senior high. 

Rural/Urban Location : Rural < 10,000 students enrolled or small/medium sized 
jurisdictions; urban > 10,000 students, large urban jurisdictions. 
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Designated Central Office Leader : No = schools in a jurisdiction without 
a central office official assigned responsibility for one or more of 
guidance/counselling, pupil personnel, services and special education; 
yes = central office leader assigned to one of the above. 

Results by School Level 

Comparisons among school levels displayed in Table 31 (adequacy) 
and Table 32 (quality) indicate that both ratings favour the elementary 
school. Both junior and senior high schools are rated lower than ele- 
mentary schools on quality and adequacy. There are no statistically 
significant differences between junior and senior high school on these 
measures. Once again, it should be noted that students were not part 
of the respondent group which evaluated elementary schools. It has 
been noted (p. 63) that students and parents at junior and senior high 
school levels tend to rate provision of services much less frequently' 
than the educators in the sample. This tendency would deflate adequacy 
scores at the junior and senior high school levels. 

The adequacy index for elementary schools is 1.02 and .76 higher 
than for junior and senior high schools respectively. On average quality 
ratings, the corresponding differences are .53 and .54, both favouring 
the elementary schools. However, only adults were surveyed with respect 
to elementary schools. In contrast, about one-half of the indices for 
junior and senior high schools reflect student opinion. Accordingly, 
direct comparisons between elementary and secondary levels are inappro- 
priate. 
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Table 31 

Adequacy of Guidance and Counselling - Type 
Services: Comparisons Among Elementary, Junior and Senior High Schools 







Elementary 


Junior High 


Senior High 


Desrriot i ve 

kJ V— %j a, a. y* i_ A, v V— 


n 


77 


74 


86 


Statistics 


X 


4.97 


3.95 


4.21 




sd 


1.39 


1.24 


1.13 


Differences 




Elementary 


** 

1.02 


** 

0.76 


between means 




Junior High 




0.26 


** 

p, <.01 




Table 32 








Quality of Guidance and Counselling - Type 




Services: Comparisons 


Among Elementary, 


Junior and Senior High Schools 




Pair- 


wise Comparisons by School Levels 




i 




Elementary 


Junior High 


Senior High 


Descriptive 


n 


77 


74 


86 


Statistics 


X 


1.97" 


1.44 


1.43 




sd 


0.63 


0.52 


0.50 


Differences 




Elementary 


0.53* 


** 

0.54 


between means 




Junior High 




0.01 



** 



p <.05 
p <.01 



Ratings of adequacy and quality of guidance/counselling kinds of 
activities and services are compared by school level in Tables 33, 34 
when schools are further sorted according to size. Table 33 indicates 
school size is associated with significant differences in adequacy rat- 
ings Only at the high school level': medium and large senior high schools 
are deeded more adequate than small ones: large high schools are rated 
significantly more adequate than medium sized high school units. Size 
is not a factor in adequacy ratings assigned to elementary and junior 
high schools* This finding offers partial support for the observations 
of consultants reported in the previous section. 
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Table 34 displays the results of quality ratings by school level 
and size. The same results as for adequacy were obtained: for only senior 
high schools was size associated with statistically significant differences; 
large is better since both medium and larg;e high schools were rated higher 
for quality than small high schools; and large high schools were assigned 
higher grades, on average, than medium sized high schools. 



Table 33 



Adequacy of Guidance and Counselling - Typ e 
Services: Comparisons Among School Levels by School Size 



School Level 
Elementary 



** 



p <.05 
'p <.01 



Pair-wise Comparisons by Size of School 



Small 
11 



Medium 
41 



Large 
25 





X 


4.47 


4.83 


5.23 




sd 


2.12 


1.57 ' 


0.93 


Differences 




Small 


0.35 


0.76 


Between means 




Medium 




0.40 


Junior High 




Small 


Med ium 


Large 




n * 


9 


30 


36 




X 


3.27 


3.87 


4.14 




sd 

■ 


1.88 


1.09 


1.16 


Differences 


i 


Small 


.60 


0.S7 


Between means 




Med ium 




. 0.26 


Senior High 




Small 


Medium 


Large , 




n 


24 


41 


18 




X 


3.60 


4.14 


5.15 


Differences 


sd 


0.99 

S-all 


1.03 

* 

0.54 


0.96 

** 

1.55, 


Between means 




K . ium 




** 

1.01 
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Table 34 



Quality 


of Guidance and Counselling 


- Type 




Services : 


Comparisons Among School Levels 


by School Size 




ocnoox Lcvci 
Elementary 




Pair-wise Comparisons by Size of 


School 


n 


Small 
in 


Medium 


Large 
25 




X 


2.11 


1 n/. 

1 «94 


2.08 




SQ 


0.91 


0.61 


0.44 


Differences 




Small 


0.17 


, 0.03 


Between means 




Medium 




0.14 


Junior High 


n 


Small 
9 


Medium 
30 


Large 
36 




X 


1.07 


1.49 


1.57 




sd 


0.68 


0.4/ 


0.67 


Differences 




Small 


0.42 


0.50 


Between means 




Medium 




0.08 


Senior High 


n 


Small 
23 


Medium 
40 


Large 
18 




X 


1.26 


1.37 


1.87 




sd 


0A2 


0.3 7 


0.42 


Differences 
Between* means 




Small 
Medium 


0.11 


0.61 
0.50 



** 



p <.05 
k p <.01 



** 



The elementary school multivariate analysis (Table 35)= revealed only 

one factor as significantly related to adequacy indices. Staff training as 
an indicator of teacher quality accounted for 4.2 percent of the variance 
among schools on this measure. However, three other predictors accounted 
for portions of the differences among schools on the quality ratings. Those 
factors associated with higher quality were (1) high population density, 
(2) large native population, and (3) a larger complement of school-based 
professional support staff. 
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The junior high school multivariate analysis findings are reported 
in Table 36, Two separate sets of two variables each were found to be 
associated with rankings of adequacy and quality. For adequacy, staff 
training and willingness to fund education (the per pupil supplementary 
requisitions) were predictive. For quality, school administrator train- 
ing and willingness to fund education (per pupil expenditure) we^e cor- 
relates and accounted for 6.4% and 4.6% of the differences among schools. 

The multivariate analysis for senior high schools resulted in larger 
sets of predictors. Differences among senior high schools on the adequacy 
rankings were accounted for as follows: school size, 17.9%; experience of 
school administrators, 4.4%; school system wealth (per pupil assessment), 
3.5%; and teachers preservice education in guidance related courses, 3.2%. 
Two of these correlates were also included in the set of predictors rela- 
tive to quality; namely, school size, (18.4%) and school system wealth 
(4.6%). The third predictor of senior high school quality was, as with 
the elementary school, the size of the school-based complement of profes- 
sional support staff. 

Only two predictors selected were common to more than one school 
level: staff training was correlated with adequacy levels for both ele- 
mentary and junior high schools; and school-based professional support 
was associated with quality indices in both elementary and senior high 
schools. 
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Table 35 



Proportions of Differences Among Elementary, Schools Associated with Context 
and Input Factors; Predictors Correlated with Adequacy and Quality of Guid- 
ance/Counselling-Type Services and Activities . 



Variables Contributing 
Significantly to Prediction ^ 



Staff training 

Population density 

Percent native enrollment 

School-based professional support staff 



Percentage of Differences Among 
Schools Accounted for 



Adequacy 
Chg* 



Quality 



Cum 2 
4.2 



4.2* 



Cum 

9.6 
12.3 
15.6 



Chg 

9.6*** 

2.7* 

3.2* 



Variables contribution to prediction as follows: *p <.10; **p < .05; 



*** 



p < .01 

Cum ■ Cumulative percentages 



Chg 



Incremental change in % of variance contributed by the variable 



Table 36 



Proportions, of Differences Among Junior High Schools Associated with Context 
and Input Factors: Predictors Correlated with Adequacy and Quality of Guid- 
ance/Counsel ling-Type Services and Activities . 



Variables Contributing 
Significantly to Prediction ! 



Staff training 

Financial Support 2: Supplementary 
Requisition $ per pupil 

School Administrator training 

Financial Support 3: $ per pupil 
expenditure 



Percentage of Differences Among 
Schools Accounted for 



Adequacy 
Cum 2 . Chg 3 



Quality 



Cum 



Chg 



10.0 10.0 



*** 



14.6 



4.6' 



6.4 
11.0 



6.4 



4.6' 



1 * ** 

Variables contributing to prediction as follows: p "^.lO; p < .05; 

***p <.01 

2 

Cum s Cumulative percentage 

3 • 

Chg ■ Incremental change in % of variance contributed by the variable 
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Table 37 

Proportions of Differences Among Senior High Schools Associated with Context 
and Input Factors: Pred i ctors Correlated with- Adequacy and Quality of Guid- 
ance/Counsel ling-Type Services and Activities . 



Variables Contributing Percentage of Differences Among. 
Significantly to Prediction* Schools Accounted for 





Adequacy 
Cum 2 Chg 3 


Quality 
Cum 2 Chg J 


School Size 


17.9 


17.9*** 


18.4 


18.4*** 


School Administrator experience 


22.3 


4.4** 






School system wealth 


25.8 


3.5** 


22.0 


4>* 


Staff preservice in guidance-type 
courses 


29.0 


3.2* 






School-based professional Support staff 






26.5 


3.5* 


* Variables contributing to prediction as 

***p <\oi 


follows 


: *p < . 10; 


** 

P < 


.05; 



Cum = Cumulative percentages 

3 

Chg = Incremental change in % of variance contributed by the variable. 

Results by Rural (< 10,000 students) and Urban (> 10,000) Location 

Large urban schools are located in school jurisdictions with enrollments 
exceeding 10,000 students. Rural schools are included among the many s.chool 
systems with total enrollments below 10,000. Hence, the differences between 
sets of predictors for large and small/medium jurisdictions permit gross es- 
timates of rural-urban similarities* 

The multivariate analysis of schools in rural and small city locations 
produced results displayed in Table 38. The set of predictor variables iden- 
tified with adequacy and the respective proportions of variance accounted 
for are as follows: 

Population density, 6.8%; school system wealth, 4.4%; training rf 
school staff, 3.2%; and the size of the complement of school-basfd professional 
support persons, 2.0%. Three of these variables were also predictive of 
quality indices; namely, population density (6.9%), school-based pkgfessional 
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support (1.5%) and school system wealth (5.1%). Overall the best pre- 
dictors of adequacy and quality of guidance and counselling kinds of 
services in rural, town and small city schools included population 
density, property tax base and the provision of ancillary professional 
help at the school level. 

Multivariate analysis results for large urban schools are recorded 
in Table 39. Fewer correlates of adequacy and quality were found than 
for schools in small/medium sized jurisdictions and less of the total 
variance (differences among schools) was accounted for by the predictor 
sets. Table -39 also indicates that all significant relationships are 
inverse ones. That is, as the predictor increases in value or quantity 
the criterion of adequacy or quality declines. This occurs for adequacy 
where distance to a diagnostic center (4.2%) and willingness to fund 
education (per pupil expenditure, 5.6%) are shown to be inversely related 
to the criterion. For quality in larg^ urban schools the training of 
school administrators is shown to be inversely related. 

Overall, separate and distinct sets of predictor variables were 
found for rural/ town/ small city schools as compared to their large urban 
counterparts. A larger proportion of the total of all differences among 
schools in small and mid-sized school systems is explained by those 
particular sets of correlates (16.5% for adequacy and 13.5% for quality). 
The comparable proportions for large urban schools are 9.8% and 7.4%, 
respectively. Table 40 provides descriptive statistics which permit 
comparisons between rural/toyn/ small city schools with their large urban 
counterparts. Schools in the vury large systems were ranked highest on 
both adequacy and quality indices. 
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Table 38 

Proportions of Differences Among Medium/Small School Jurisdictions With 
Context and Input Factors: Predictors Correlated With Adequacy and Quality 
of Guidance/Counselling-Type Services and Activities . 



Variables Contributing j 
Significantly to Prediction 



Percentage of Differences Among 
School Accounted for 



Adequacy 





Cum 2 


Chg3 


Cum. 


Chg. 


Population Density 


6.8 


6.8*** 


6.9 


6.9*** 


School System Wealth 


11.2 




12.0 


5.1*** 


School Staff Training 


U.4 


3.2** 






School-based Professional 
Support Staff 


16.5 


2.0** 


13.5 


1.5 



Variables contributing to prediction as follows: *p<.10; **p< .05; 
***p< .01 

I 

Cum « Cumulative percentages 

Chg = Incremental change in % of variance contributed by the variable 



Table 39 

Proportions of Differences Among Large Schoo". Jurisdictions Associated 
With Context and Input Factors: Predictors Correlated With Adequacy 
and Quality of Guidance/Counselling-Type Services and Activities . 



Variables Contributing 
Significantly 1 to Prediction 



Distance to diagnostic centre 
(Negative) 

Financial Support 3: 
$ per pupil expenditure 
(Negative) 

School administrator training 
(Negative) 



Percentage of Differences Among 
Schools Accounted For 



Adequacy 



Cunr 
4.2 

9.8 



Chg J 
4.2** 

5.6** 



Quality 
Cum. Chg. 



7.4 



7.4** 



ERLC 



Variables contributing to prediction as follows: *p<.10; **p<.05; 
***p < ,oi 

2 

Cum - Cumulative percentages 

3 Chg - Incremental change in % of variance contributed by the variable, 
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Table 40 

Adequacy and Quality of Guidance and Counselling-Type 
Services: Comparison Between Rural and Urban School Locations 



Location 




Adequacy 




Quality 




n 


X 


sd 


n 


x sd 


Rural 


^L67 


4.23 


1.30 


167 


1.50 0.59 


Urban 


70 


4.73 


1.30 


70 


1.87 0.56 


Difference 




0.50** 






0.37*** 



** p< .01 
*** p< .001 

Another overa,|JL view of adequacy and quality ratings by rural, town, 
small-city designation compared to large-urban is provided in Table 41. 
Here the location has been cross-tabulated with school level to indicate, 
for each location, the average adequacy and quality levels for each of 
elementary, junior and senior high types of schools. 
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Table 41 

Adequacy and Quality of Guidance and Counsel ling-Type 
Services; Comparison Between Rural and Urban Location by School Level 

Adequacy Quality 



School Level 



Location 







n 


X 


0 A 

sd 


X 


sd 


C IclUc 11 La L y . 


Rural 


46 


4.86 


1.37 


1.85 


0.64 




Urban 


31 


5.13 


1.43 


2.14 


0.59 




Difference 




0.27 




0.29* 




Junior High: 


Rural 


51 


3.89 


1.34 


1.40 


0.58 




Urban 


23 


4.08 


1.00 


1.53 


0.36 




Difference 




0.19 




0.13 




Senior High: 


Rural 


70 


4.06 


1.08 


1.35 


0.47 




Urban 


16 


4.89 


1.10 


1.81 


0.46 




Difference 




0.83** 




0.46* 





** 



p <.05 
p <.01 



The descriptive statistics provided in Table 41 indicate that, overall, 
quality levels are higher in large-urban locations in the elementary and 
senior high categories. There is no statistically significant quality 
difference between large-urban and others at the junior high school level. 
Only the jsenior high school level shows a significant difference, favouring 
large-urbjan schools, with respect to adequacy. 

With respect to adequacy index levels another analysis was undertaken 
in order to partial out the contributions by respondents from small-city 
schools tp the "rural 11 schools 1 data in Table 41. Average adequacy indices 
of three (categories of schools are displayed in Tables 42, 43 and 44. The 
categories are rural schools (in counties, divisions and non-city districts),) 
small-cijty schools and large urban schools (in Calgary and Edmonton). 



/ 



- / 
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Table 42 displays these data with respect to elementary schools. 
Comparisons of average adequacy levels indicate that the difference (1.07) 
between rural and small-city elementary schools is statistically significant 
(p <.01); the small-city schools are rated more adequate. Neither of the 
other differences is significant: rural vs, large-urban (0.56); or small- 
city compared to large-urban (0.51). 



Table 42 

Adequacy of Counselling and Guidance-Type 
Services: Comparison Among Rural, Small-City 
and Large-Urban Elementary Schools 

i' * Descriptive Statistics 



School Level 



Elementary 



Differences 
Between Means 



N 
X 
SD 



Rural 



39 
4.57 
1.54 
Rural 

Small-City 



Small-City 

8 ' 

5.64 

0.86 



1.07 



** 



Large-Urban 

31 
5.13 
1.43 
0.56 
0.51 - 



p < .01 



At the junior high school level the same results were obtained. Table 
43 indicates that the average adequacy index for small-city junior high 
schools (5.04) is significantly higher than for schools in rural locations 
(3.71). However, there are no statistically significant differences between 
either rural or small-city units when they are compared with large-urban 
schools. 
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Table 43 

Adequacy of Counselling agd Guidance-Type 
Services: Comparison Among Rural, Small-City 
and Large-Urban Junior High Schools 

Descriptive Statistics 



School Level 



Junior High 



Differences 
Between Means 



N 
X 
SD 



Rural 



49 
3.71 
1.31 
Rural 

Small-City 



Small-City 
6 

5,04 
0.53 



1,33 



** 



Large-Urban 
21 

4.16 
0.86 
0,45 
0.33 



** 



p <.01 



At the senior high school level two of three comparisons produced 
significant differences: sraall-city schools were shown to be more adequate 
than rural, and large-urban units were rated more adequate than those in 
rural locations. Table 44 also indicates no significant difference (0.68) 
between average adequacy index scores for small-city and large-urban senior 
high schools. However, all comparisons involving small-city senior high 
schools must be considered with caution; a sample size of two schools is 
too small to permit inferences about representativeness* 



\ Table 44 

Adequacy of Counselling and Guidance-Type 



Services: 



School Level 



Senior High 



Differences 
Between Means 



Comparison Among Rural, Small-City 



and L a rge-Urban Senior High Schools 



Descriptive Statistics 



Rural 



. 68 

4.01 

1.04 
Rural 

Small-City 



Small-City 
2 

5.56 
0.89 
1.55* 



Large-Urban 
16 

4.89 
1,06 
0.88** 
0,68 



** 



p < .05 
p <,01 
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Central Office Leader Designation 

Multivariate analysis 'of schools with and without specified central 
office leadership was the final investigation undertaken. Table 45 por- 
trays resultjs based on adequacy and quality ratings with respect to schools 

i 

without a central office director assigned to any of guidance and counsel- 
ling, special education and pupil services. 

The predictors of schools without this type of central office leader- 
ship are as^ follows for adequacy indices: an inverse relationship with 
school system wealth, 10,4% of the variance explained; training level of 
school sLajff, 6,0%; and average training level of school administrators, 
4.0%. Two of these variables are also correlates of indicators of quality; 
school syfctem wealth (9.6%) and training level of school administrators 

(3.4%). The variable not predictive of adequacy but which correlates with 

/ 

quality population density (3.7%). 

Table 45 

Proportions of Difference Among No-Central-Office-Leader Schools Associated 
With Context and Input Factors: Predictors Correlated With Adequacy and 
Quality of Guidance/Counsel ling-Type of Services and Activities . 

Variables Contributing Percentage of Difference Among 
Significantly to Prediction 1 Schools Accounted for 

Adequacy Quality 
Cum 2 Chg 3 Cum Chg 

ft ft ft 

School System Wealth (Negative) 10.4 10.4 9.6 9.6 

School Staff Training 16.4 6.0** 

it it it 

School Administrative Training 20.4 * 4.0 16.7 3.4 

Population Density - m " 13.3 3.7 



1 Variables contributing to prediction as follows: *p <.10; p <.05; 
***p <.01 

^ Cum * Cumulative percentages 

^ Chg = Incremental change in % of variance contributed by the variable 
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Population density also contributes to prediction of quality and 
adequacy in schools with designated leadership from ceatral administration. 
Table 46 indicates that in this type of school population density accounts 
for 3.1% of the total differences among schools with respect to adequacy 
and that it is the sole correlate among those considered. However, popu- 
lation density in the school jurisdiction in which the school is located 
contributes more to forecasts of quality levels where 9.1% of the variance 
is explained. The remaining predictors in the set identified with quality 
levels are school administrators' average training levels (inversely re- 
lated, 4.0%) and school-based professional support (2.0%). 

Table 46 

Proportions of Differences Among Central-Office-Leader Schools Associated 
With Context and Input Factors: Predictors Correlated With Adequacy and 



i 

Variables Contributing 
Significantly to Prediction* 


Percentage of 


Differences Among 


Schools Accounted for 




Adequacy 


Quality 




Cum 2 Chg 3 


Cum Chg 


Population Density 


3.1 3.1** 


9.1 9.1*** 


School Administrator Training (Negative) 




13.1 4.0** 


School-based Professional Support 




15.1 2.0* 


* Variables contributing to prediction as 
***p <.01 


follows: *p 


<.10; **p <.05; 



2 

Cum ■ Cumulative percentages 

3 .... 

Chg = Incremental change in % of variance contributed by the variable 



Descriptive statistics sotted by cross tabulations of central office 
leader (Yes/No) and school level are displayed in Table 47. Significant 
differences are noted in average adequacy ratings for junior and senior 
high schools and these favour the schools in systems with designated cen- 
tral leaders. There is no significant difference among elementary schools 
with respect to adequacy. For quality, no significant differences were 
noted at any school level which was correlated with presence or absence 
of a central office official responsible mainly for student services. 
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Table 47 



Adequacy and Quality of Counselling and Guidance -Type 





to Designation of a 


Central 


Office 


Leader 






School Level 


Leader Desig- 
nated (Yes /No) 




Ade 


quacy 


Quality 








x 


sd 


A 




Elementary 


Yes 


51 


5.11 


l .41 


2.07 


0.57 




No 


26 


4.52 


1.60 


1.89 


0.67 




Difference 




.59 




.18 




Junior High 


Yen 


45 


4.22 


0.94 


1.57 


0.37 




ho 


30 


3.49 


1.52 


1.35 


0.85 




Difference 




.73* 




.22 




Senior High 


Yes 


49 


4.38 


1.17 


1.52 


0.48 




No 


34 


3.89 


0.96 


1.34 


0 37 




Difference 




.49* 




.18 





p< .05 



Summary and Conclusions 

The association of six context variables (representing factors 
which are not amenable to change) and 15 input variables (indicators 
of alterable factors) were investigated by correlational procedures. 
The strength of the association between each variable and indices of 
adequacy and quality of guidance and counselling-type services were 
computed and tabulated. 

Separate analyses were undertaken with schools categorized by 
level (elementary, junior high and senior high), jurisdiction type 
(rural/small-city, large-urban) and according to whether or not the 
school system had designated someone as a central office leader with 
responsibility delimited to guidance/special education/pupil services 
types of activities. Tables 48 and 49 provide an overview and summary 
of the results. 
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Correlate's of Adequacy 

Table 48 charts the strength of significant relationships between 
predictor variables and ratings of adequacy. The following results are 
worthy of note: 

1. Considering all of the analyses over one-half of each of the sets 

of context and input variables were found to correlate with adequacy. 

2. School system wealth (per pupil assessment) was the context variable 
which predicted adequacy most frequently (three Limes) followed by 
population density in the school system (twice). 

Table 48 indicates that wealth was positively correlated with 
adequacy ratings in senior high schools, rural/small-city schools 
but negatively correlated for schools without a designated central 
office leader. This latter finding reveals that relatively wealthy 
districts which have not assigned priority to guidance activities 
(as reflected by not appointing a full-time leader) tend to receive 
lower adequacy ratings. 

3. Training levels of teaching staff was the input variable most fre- 
quently associated with adequacy. This result held for elementary 
schools, junior high schools and schools without central office 
leaders. 

4. The types of schools for which the most varianqe (differences among 
schools) was explained by sets of predictor variables were as follows: 
senior high schools, four predictors and 29.0 percent of the variance; 
no central office leader schools, three predictors and 20.4 percent of 
the variance; and rural /small-city schools, four predictors which 
accounted for 16.4 percent of the variance. 

Senior high schools with the highest adequacy ratings tended to 
have the following characteristics: location in wealthier districts, 
large enrollments, administrators with considerable experience and a 
teaching staff with above average numbers of university courses in 
guidance related subjects. 

The four factors which discriminated between higher and lower 
adequacy schools in rural/small-city locations were population density, 
school system wealth, education level of teaching staff and the quan- 
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tity of school-based professional support staff provided (librarians, 
special class teachers, etc.). The relationships were all positive; 
adequacy ratings increased with increases in the values assigned to 
this set of predictors. 

Schools in jurisdictions without central office leaders had ade- 
quacy ratings which were predicted by school system wealth (inversely 
related; the lower the per pupil assessment, the higher the adequacy 
index), and training levels of both the teaching staff and school 
administrators. Many of the schools in low assessment areas are in 
school jurisdictions which have been categorized as disadvantaged for 
compensatory program funding purposes. As a consequence, above aver- 
age numbers of remedial and compensatory programs are in place and 
this may explain the tendency of respondents to rate adequacy in 
those schools more favorably. 

Adequacy index levels of schools in the junior high category were 
best predicted by an indicator of willingness to fund education (sup- 
plementary requisition per pupil) and training levels of the teaching 
staff. 



Ha 




Table 48 

Predictions of Adequacy; Frequencies of Significant Predictions and 
Percentages of Variance Accounted for (Stepwise), 



Predictor Variables 



Context, Variables; 



School Level 



El. 



Jr. 
Hi 
% 



Sr. 
Hi 

% 



Central 

Office Frequency 
School Category Leader(? ) Total 
Rural, Large- No Yes 
Urban 



Sm-City 

% 



% 



-Size of School System 
-Population Density 
-School System Wealth 
-Isolation #1 
-Isolation #2 
-X Native 



3.5 



6.8 
4.4 



- 3.1 
-10.4 - 



-4.2 



0 
2 
3 
0 
1 
0 



Input Variables: 



-Supplementary Mill Rates 
-Supplementary Requisition 

per pupil 
-Operation Expenditure 

per pupil 
-School Size 
-Staff Experience 
-Administrative Experience 
-Staff Training 
-Administrative Training 
-Preservice in Guidance- 
Type Courses 
-Counsellor Quantity 
-Counsellor Training 
-Counsellor Experience 
-School-based Professional 
Support Staff 
-Central Office Profes-\ 

sional Support 
-Administrative Quantity! 



4.2 



4.6 



- 17.9 

- 4.4 
10.0 - 



-5.6 



3.2 



6.0 
4.0 



3.2 



2.0 



1 
1 
0 
1 
4 
1 

1 

0 
0 
0 



0 
0 



Frequency Totals 



17 





4.2 14.6 29.0 


16.4 


9.8 20.4 3.1 


Percentage Totals ^ 


\ 
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Table 49 



Predictions of Quality: Frequencies of Significant Predictions and 
Percentages of Variance Accounted for (Stepwise). 



Predictor Variables 



Context Variables': 

-Size of School, System 
-Population Density 
-School System Wealth 
-Isolation #1 
-Isolation #2 
-% Native 



School Level 



El. 



Jr. 

Hi - 
T 



Central 
Of.flce Frequency 

School Category Leader(? ) Total 

Sr. Rural, Large- No Yes 
HI Sm-Clty Urban 
% % % % % f 



9.6 



2.7 



4.6 



6.9 
5.1 



3.7 9.1 
■9.6 - 



Input Variables: 

-Supplementary Mill Rates 

-Supplementary Requisition 
per pupil 4.6 

-Operation Expenditure 
per pupil - 

-School Size 

-Staff Experience 

-Administrative Experience 

-Staff Training 

-Administrative Training 

-Preservlce In Guidance- 
Type Courses _ - - 

-Counsellor Quantity - 

-Counsellor Training - 

-Counsellor Experience - 

-School-based Professional 
Support Staff 3.3 - 3.5 

-Central Office Profes- 
sional Support - 

-Admin 1st rative Quantity - 



4.6 - 
- 18.4 



6.4 



-7.4 3.4 -4.0 



1.5 



2.0 



Frequency Totals 



0 
4 
3 
0 
0 
1 



0 

1 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 



18 



Percentage Totals 



20.2 11.0 26.5 



13.5 



7.4 16.7 15.1 
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Correlates of Quality * 

Table 49 summarizes the frequency with which various indicators 
predict quality ratings of guidance pnd counselling types of activities. 
In addition, the percentages of variance (differences among schools) ac- 
counted for by various predictors are noted. The highlights of results 
relative to ratings of quality are as follows: 

1. The indicators which were associated most frequently with perceptions 
about quality are population density, training level of administrators 
(inversely related in one-half the instances), school-based professional 
support staff and school system wealth. 

As with ratings of adequacy, school system wealth was negatively 
correlated with quality in schools which did not have a central office 
leader designated specifically for student services. That is, poorer 
i districts (in terms of per pupil assessment) tended to be graded higher 
in quality. 

2. The best sets of predictors were found for senior high schools (26.5% 
of the total variance explained) and elementary schools (20.2%). How- 
ever, only school^based professional support staff is common to each 
set. For senior high schools the other correlates of quality are 
school size and school system wealth. For elementary schools three 
additional predictors are population density, percent of native en- 
rollment and willingness to fund education (supplementary requisition 
per pupil) . 

3. Quality of services in large urban schools (with the results from ele- 
mentary, junior high and senior high aggregated) was predicted least 
well. Table 49 indicates that the only predictor was training levels 
of school administrators and that the correlation was negative. 

4. For quality, dif f icult-to-alter context variables were as predictive 
as the more numerous readily-altered input variables. On average, 
individual context variables were relatively more strongly correlated 
with quality ratings. ( 
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CHAPTE R FOUR 

Summary of Findings f Conclusions, and Recommendations 
Summary of Finding s 

1. A validation sample of Alberta educational administrators and trustees 
gave firm endorsation to eight assumptions which underlie school 
guidance and counselling programs. These assumptions reflected that 
school guidance and counselling programs should/must: 

1) Enhance the goals of schooling of Alberta Education. 

2) Develop individuality and Social responsibility. 

3) Help students become effective problem solvers. 

4) Be available to all students. 

5) Be integrated with the education process. 

6) Be developmental as well prescriptive or remedial. 

7) Be staffed by personnel with effective planning and evaluation 
skills. 

8) Provide the separate but related functions of guidance and coun- 
selling. 

The mean percentage of the sample indicating general or total accep- 
tance of the importance of the eight assumptions was 83.5%. 

2. In terms of feasibility, the validation sample tended to be less 
emphatic; the mean percentage expressing the view that the assumptions 
were generally or totally feasible in Alberta schools was 46%. Response 
patterns on this dimension might reflect the tendency for members of the 
general public (in this case, trustees) to believe that practical imple- 
mentation of general principles which are acknowledged to be Important, 
is more easily accomplished than educators would acknowledge. 

3. Seventy-two percent of the validation sample stated that the assumptions 
were clear or very clear to them. 

4. Tne large survey sample, representative of students, parents, teachers, 
principals, counsellors, trustees, employers, Alberta Education officials 
and central office administrator'" (total N ^18,000) expressed the view 
that the variety of services generally considered to be provided by 
school guidance and counselling programs is important. None of the 



services was rated below 2.7 pn a 4 point scale . 

5. Services to elementary schools wei}e seen by respondents to be of greatest 
importance. Students were Hot part of the respondent group at the ele- 
mentary school level. 
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6. Services to students were rated higher by respondents in importance at 
all school levels, followed by services to teachers and, thirdly, to 
parents. 

7- The reader is reminded that all services were rated above 2.7 on a four 
point scale (Tables 14 to 22}. An analysis of services which received 
the highest ratings reveals the foiling: 

Services with Highest Importance Ratings 

Target of Service 

Students Teachers Parents 

Elementary -effective study habits -individualize instruction -deal with learn- 
ing difficulties 

-better learning skills -maintain positive attitude -help child: 

personal problems 

-positive attitude -understand individual -understand educa- 

_ needs tional development 



Junior -study habits 

High -learning habits 

-attitude toward work 
-career decision making 

Senior -career planning skills 
High -job search: continuing 

education 
-study and learning skills 



-as above 



-as above 



-as above 



-as above 



8. 



The prevailing concern, as expressed in the importance ratings of services 
to target groups at three levels of education, is that guidance and coun- 
selling programs provide services to promote better learning by students, 
better teaching by teachers and mor-> effective involvement of parents in 
the child's educational and personal development. There is an evident 
shift in priorities for services to students as they grew older. Work 
attitudes, career exploration, decision making and career planning 
assume greater importance at junior and senior high school levels. 

In terms of responsibility or provision of important services, respondents 
tended to assign major responsibility to schools if services related to 
the needs of the classroom learning situation. Otherwise, they tended to 
see a shared responsibility with parents, agencies, etc. being involved 
with the schools. (See Appendix L). 
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9. Survey results pertaining to provision of important ^services (top 
third) by schools revealed the following: ^ 

Elementary* - A mean percentage of 66% of respondents indicated 
agreement that their schools provide the services. 

Junior High - A mean percentage of 49% of respondents indicated 
agreement that their schools provide the services. 

Senior High - A mean percentage of 57% of respondents indicated 
agreement that their schools provide the services. 

Two trends are of particular significance: 

a) The low (relative) rating given junior high schools. 

b) Students and parents tended to rate provision of services less 
frequently than educators. 

10. In order to highlight the differences in perception noted above, 

the task force decided to reproduce Table 29, page 63, for inclusion 
in the summary statements. 

! 

Table 29 



Percent Rating Provision 


of Services: 


Level of Education 


x Sub-Groups** 




Elementary 


Junior High 


Senior High 


Students 


N/A 


32% 


34% 




Parents 


55% 


35% 


36% 


Teachers 


87% 


76% 


74% 


Pr incipals 


93% 


87% 


90% 


Counsellors 


86% 


89% 


88% 


o »/tm)n< at-rarnrs 


96% 


97% 


86%= 


bCHLiax nunii«*wi — _ , - 


**These are mean percentages computed 


over all services at 


respective levels 



The consumer groups (parents, students) say that schools are less 
than 40% effective while the provider groups (educators) say that 
schools are better than 85% effective. This difference is awesome 
by virtue of magnitude and consistent across levels of education; 
it is even more remarkable when ooe considers the generalized lack 
of variation on ratings of importance and responsibility among 
respondent sub-groups. 

This vast discrepancy in perception (consumers vs. providers) of 
services provided by schools points to a problem of the highest 
order; this matter will be addressed in the section dealing with task 

I 9"" 

force reconmendations. X£0 

* The reader is again reminded {hat students were not part of the sample 
of respondents at elementary school level* 



An index of adequacy (importance x responsibility x provision) was 



computed for all services and all jschools. Adequacy indices for 
sexy icjes are contained in Appendix K . By definition, those services 



which are seen to be most important ar J major responsibility of 
the school, tend to have "satisf actory adequacy indices (5.00 or; 
greater). Similarly, the gh not as frequently, some services rat'ed 
lower in importance and lower as a school responsibility, attained 
"satisfactory" adequacy scores because they are highly rated in terms 
of provision^, *~ "to assist students develop constructive leisyre 
time activities", at the elementary and junior high school levels* 
One of the difficulties encountered with the notion of "adequacy" 
as defined by the task force was that all services tended to be 
rated as important and very few were seen to be a minor responsibility 
of the school. In addition, students and parents at the secondary 
school levels tended to rate provision of services much less frequently 
than the educators in the sample. This meant that adeqt*^cy indices 
obtained by using only students 1 ratings were lower than those ob- 
tained from adults' ratings (see Append ix K) , and those obtained 
for parents are much more similar to student ratings than to educators. 

Adequacy indices for schooJLs., .computed by averaging across all 
services for a particular school and including all respondents for 
that school, revealed chat 42 of 78 elementary schools (54%) achieved 
satisfactory adequacy indices^ 10 of 86 junior high schools (12%) and 
21 of 86 high schools (24%) achieved overall adequacy indices of 5.00 
or greater. As has been indicated, students and parents contributed 
heavily to the lower adequacy indices at the junior and senior high 
school levels. Indeed, parents tended to deflate ratings at the 
elementary school level. 

A quality index (five point scale) revealed that services, where 
seen to be provided, obtained mean quality ratings as follows: 
Elementary - 3.4 ("rather good") 
Junior High - 3.3 ("rather good") 
Senior High - 3.1 ("good") 

An interesting pattern of intercorrelations among the mean scores 
(over all levels) on. all services in the surveys was observed. These 
correlations, all of which are statistically significant (p < .001), 
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reflect the tendency for Important services to be (seen to be) pro4 
vided by schools and for provided services to be (seen to be) of 
higher quality. 

The school visitation date identified seven variables which were/ 7 
telated to high adequacy scores at all levels. These \^ere: 

1. Definite assignment of responsibilities. 

2. Time assigned to studejit services. 

3. feam approach. 

4. Cooperation with community agencies and parents. 

5. /Broad, articulated scope of responsibilities. 
6. 
7. 



Principal leadership. 

Presence of school counsellor (s) . 



Multivariate analyses which related adequacy and quality scores o 
schools/ to selected input and context variables revealed the fo 
ing: 



1. 



llow- 



4. 



Th^ six context variables used in the study, on average, were! 
more potent predictors than the 15 input variables selected. 
The set of six accounted for as much of the variance overall 
as the 15 input variables. 

Population density and school jurisdiction^wealth were/the moist 
ftequent^y selected context indicators. y 

The most frequently selected input variables were administrator 
training, staff training, expenditures per pupil and school-t|ased 
professional support. 

i 

School-based professional support was assigned equally of tenj 
as a predictor of both adequacy and quality. However, adequacy 
most frequently was identified with expenditure per pupil anfi 
staff training* Administrator training was more frequently I 
associated with quality. 

The search for predictors and sets of characteristics associated 
with adequacy and quality criteria was most fruitful with respect 
to: a) senior high schools, b) small/medium sized jurisdictions, 
and c) schools in jurisdictions without specialist leadership. 



Conclusions, 



The task force wishes to convey its general conclusions with respect 
to the mandate which outlined its terms of reference (see page 12). 

1. The task force believes it has identified the desirable elements of 

adequate school guidance and counselling programs. While acknowledging 

that the lists of such elements (services, programs, functions) it has 

prepared are probably not all inclusive, the task force received 
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strong support from Albertans that all of these elements are Important 



and that many of them are the complete or major responsibility 
schools, (pp. 27-59) 



of 



2. (a) Adeq uacy : The task force concludes, regretfully, that many Alberta 

schools do not provide guidance and counselling programs which offer , 
a full range of services as measured by the identified desirable 
elements. At the same time, the task force noted that some schools are 7 
providing excellent programs and that there is wide variability across 
the total population of schools. The larger urban and small city school 
appear to be doing the best job of offering a full range of services, 
(p. 87) 

(b) Quality : The task force concludes' that where services are seen to be 
provided these services are judged to be of good quality (pp. 40-50, 
59-64). There is, however, a wide discrepancy between consumers of 
services (students, parents) and providers of services (educators) in 
terms of their respective perceptions of the numbers of services which 
schools provide, (p. 63) 

\ 3. The task force has identified nineteen services which it believes are 
most in need of further development, (p. 67) 



\ 



4. The task force has prepared twenty-three recommendations to the Minister 
of Education based on the information collected. These are contained 
in pages immediately following. 



Recommend a t ions 



The experience of the task force has been a most rewarding one. The 
accumulation of information was undertaken on a large scale and in a manner 
which might be described as novel in Alberta. The voices of major stake- 
holder groups have been heard; assumptions and services have been evaluated 
and priorities ascertained; on site assessments have identified variables 
which contribute to effective guidance and counselling services in schools. 
Input and context variables have been shown to have some modest relation- 
ships with measures of adequacy and quality. 
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There is always a temptation to list a long string of recommendations 
and hope that some of them will evoke action by appropriate authorities* 
The task force recogriizes the limitations of survey data and .the instruments 
it authorized to obtain information. It also recognizes that recurring 
themes cited. by the many respondents probably reflect commonalities of 
perceptions of needs that must be met if guidance and counselling services 
in Alberta schools are to be more effective in the 1980's. It is to tjiese 
recurring themes that the task force addresses its recommend^at ions . 

The task force also recognized that decentralized budgeting and pro- 
gramming, admittedly within the context of provincial (central) guidelines, 
places an onus of responsibility on local school district decision and 
policy makers. Local school trustees must decide for their jurisdictions 
which services and programs require additional resources and development. 

It is clear that Albertans expect their schools to be providing much 
more than formal instruction in basic academic subjects - a wide variety 
of supplementary services has been strongly endorsed by Albertans whose 
opinions were tapped by the task force. As has been mentioned throughout 
the report, the high ratings of importance given to all services makes it 
evident that Albertans^sge schools of the future becoming more inclusive 
in terms of services* provision; at the same time, they expect schools to 
l^ave a shared responsibility with other community and family resources for 
some of these services. Those services which directly impinge upon class- 
room learning situations ape seen to be the major or complete responsibility 
of schools. j 

On the basis of information collected in its study and reported in 
this document, the task force recommends as follows: 

1. The task force found clea r s upport from a broad represent ation of 
Alberta society for the stat ed element^ of a school gu idance a nd 
counselling program. Th e task for ce exp ects that Alberta^j^cation _will 
assume a leadershi p role including prov is ion of sufficient finances 
to sch ool jurisd i ctions to ensure that ad eq uate progr ams exist _ln_all 
Alberta schools . (pp. 40-50, 67) 

Particular emphasis must be placed on assisting Alberta schools in 
attending tcf the pressing needs identified in this study. Several 

/ 
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members of the task force favor ear-marked grants to achieve this j 
goal . 

Copies of the task force report be made available to all trust ees in 
the province so that l oc al school boards can review the task force 
reporjt and dir ect that forma tive assessments of guidance and counse l- 
ling services be und ertaken at the Jj o c al^ district level . 

The purpose of this recommendation is threefold: 

1. Assist trustees to become more aware of the task force report. 

2. Identify additional local needs for services. 

3. Promote constructive change at the local level. 

The Minister of Education, after due consideration of the re port and 
recommendations, provide the _ta_s_k jorce members an opportunit y for 
dialogue with him regarding h is rea ctions and proposals . 

The task force has devoted considerable time and energy to formulation 
of its study, interpretation of data and preparation of its report. It 
does not consider itself to have fully discharged its responsibility 
until it ^reviews these matters with the Minister of Education in order 
to provide clarification, where required, and to provide impetus 
for constructive changes which will benefit Alberta students. 

S chool trustees and administrators dialogue to clarify whether per- 
ceptions of feasibility of underlying assumptions are compatible . 

There is some evidence (see discussion re feasibility of assumptions) 
that some divergent opinions exist. The task force believes that a 
process of clarification of such divergence would benefit trustees and 
administrators • 

Additional programs and/or resources be provided for parents to assist 
them to intervene effectively with learning and/or personal problems 
being experienced by their child, (pp. 40-50) 

The task force survey revealed this to be a major priority for, service. 
School districts might be well advised to consider offering this ser- 
vice on an individualized basis as children's problems are being con- 
sidered. Parents often feel quite "helpless" in these situations and 
some expert guidance from school/other personnel would be constructive. 
In addition, schools should present annual short seminars for parents 
on topics such ^s common development and learning problems among 
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children. Where available, specialist personnel such as school 
counsellors can provide leadership. 

6. Administrators, princ ipals, teachers and co unsellors facilita te th e 
involvement o f pare nts i n order jto devel op an d maintain a positive 
relation ship wi th their local school (p. 71) 

There is frequent mention of the role of parents in schools (consul- 
tants 1 reports). With proper guidance from school personnel, many 
more parents might be encouraged to become constructively involved 
with school* activities, on a formal or informal basis; Wide distri- 
bution (among schools) of this report will facilitate attainment of 
this goal. * * 

7. Local school boards be encour aged to provide inservi ce education and 
other support fo r teachers to better their understanding of the a rt 
and practice of Individualized instruction, (pp. 40-50) 

Teachers and others in the survey Consistently indicated the need 
for assistance in developing and maintaining such skills. 

8 . Alberta Educati on assis t s chool boards to pro vide burs aries a nd 
upgr ad in g opportuniti es to selected c ounsell ors and teachers i n the 
area of counselling and guidance . 

The task force believes that this strategy will assist school boards 
to better achieve the goal of providing school guidance and counselling 
programs of high adequacy and quality. The task force encourages 
school boards to select recipients from existing staff whose qualities 
are known. 

9.. Teachers be provided program services to foster an enthusiastic and 
positive outlook on their work and students, (pp. 40-50) 

The task force recognizes that teaching is always demanding and fre- 
quently draining of energy reserves. Respondents consistently noted 
that this area is one of great importance. It would appear that 
teachers themselves should work together with trustees, administrators 
and others to foster development of programs and resources which will 
assist in this regard. The phenomenon of "burn out" is but one dimen- 
sion. Personal and family crises, alcohol abuse, neurotic behavior, 
are others which might be # considered . 
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School guidance and counselling programs In Alberta be cha racteri zed 

. ■ -- - - — — ■ — 

by I ncreasing attention to services which relate directly to the 
cl assroom lear n ing situation, (pp. 40-50, 56-59) 

The reasons for this recommendation are obvious to the reader who has 
studied this report. School counsellors must analyze this service 
area and provide additional assistance to teachers and students. 
Strategies for attaining this goal will probably be influenced by 
situational factors. In every instance counsellors are advised to 
work in partnership with their principals anS fellow teachers to 
establish priorities and plans for implementation of new or modified 
services. 

School guidance and counselling programs in Alberta be charact erized 
by a broad services scope. (p«P« 40-50) 

There is significant evidence in the survey data and school visitation 
data that Albertans expect a broad range of services to be available 
to them through the schools. School counsellors and principals must 
be able to articulate clearly the range of services available (either 
directly, or indirectly through community agencies) and be able to 
obtain prompt service when required. 

Al berta schools should each have a clearly stated philosophy of gu id- 
ance and counselling, (p. 71 ) 

The school visitation data indicate that "adequacy" is associated with 
philosophical clarity. In addition, there is evidence that all staff 
members must understand their respective roles and responsibilities 
within the framework of the philosophical statements. Specific pro- 
grams of services must be clearly stated and nude readily available 
to parents, students, teachers, relevant others. The "assumptions" 
cited in this report should be used as guidelines. 

Sc hool administrators, especial ly school principals, must be made 
acutely aware of their prime leadership role In the provision o f 
guidance and counselling services, (p . 71) 

The task force has received evidence that administrators are cardinal 
elements in provision of guidance and counselling services. This is 
a well known and long established relationship having been cited by 
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many 'as important; Dr. John Friesan of Alberta Education highlighted 
'this factor in 1964. It has definite implications for selection and 
appointment of administrators in schools and school districts. 

Univers ities must adap t pre servi ce pr ograms 'for counsellors and 
teachers t o accommodate ser vice s needs identified as prior itie s by_ 
Alber tans . (p. 40-50, 67, 71 ) 

The task force believes that improved guidance and counselling programs 
$nd services will result if university training programs incorporate 
the foci identified in this report. 

School boar ds and prof e ssional develop men t groups should p rovide 
inser vice prog rams and workshops to acc omm odate local priority s er- 
vices n eeds . 

The task force believes that a systematic and analytical assessment 
of local school district programs and services will identify areas 
of weakness which can be further improved by provision of inservice 
programs which will enhance skills of counsellors, teachers and others. 

Alberta Education be prepared to offer increased consultati ve and 
evalu ative se rvices in guidance and counselling to school d is tricts . 

The task force believes that consultants in guidance at regional 
offices are well situated to provide assistance to school districts. 

a) They are external to school districts. 

b) They are well trained in this domain. 

c) They possess a broad experience background 

d) They are aware of programs and strategies which have been/are 
successful in similar circumstances in other Alberta school dis- 
tricts. 

Schools must communicate to students and parents the nature a nd ex-' 
tent o f guidance programs and services available to them, (p. 63 ) 

The task force is concerned that students and parents appear not to 
be cognizant of programs and services provided by schools. It would 
be constructive to direct attention to this phenomenon and to involve 
students, and parents in articulation of the scope of esrvices available 
to them. Concomitantly f educators must reassess their own perceptions 
of what services schools are providing; the very large gap in perception 

between consumers and providers must be narrowed substantially if 
schools are to effectively provide services to the students and parents 
they serve. 
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1£ , The relationship between size of schools and quality of guidance and 
counselling programs and services be further explored. (p«P« 72-96) 

The task force is of the opinion that size of elementary schools may 
'not bear a direct relationship to quality of services' provision, 
however, there is evidence that adequacy and quality of guidance and' 
counselling programs are related to size of school, at the high school 
►level. Alberta Education should initiate such a study, 

19, Alberta Education explore ways to assist Alberta high schools provide 
computer assisted career and educational counselling for students , 
(p,p, 40-50) *' 

Because of the importance associated with this service at the high 
school levql, the task force recommends' that full advantage be taken 
.of computer capability in this area, f 

20, Alberta Education increase efforts' to develop curricula and programs 
to serve students whose needs are not adequately met . 

The task force is aware that school personnel, especially counsellors, 
devote enormous amounts of time trying to assist students whose needs 
are not being Adequately met. For example, the gifted, disadvantaged, 
reluctant learners, learning disabled, those who find school aversive, 
are some such students. The task force urges Alberta Education to 
accept its cardinal role in generation of curricula and programs 
which will assist students in this regard, 

21 , School jurisdictions be encouraged to develop innovative and 
up-to-date guidance and counselling procedures * 

The task force is concerned that many Alberta schools appear to » 
provide far less than adequate services, (p, 69) This situation is 
unsatisfactory and the task force urges school boards to assess their 
respective guidance and counselling programs and to consider 
utilization of such strategies as group counselling, peer counselling, 
teacher consultation, etc, as part of the services spectrum, 

22, Students receive more assistance to assess their interests, abilities , 
and goals, (p«p . « , ***** 48, 67) 

Junior and senior high school students must understand more effectively 
the relationship between self, school and work in order to derive 
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greater benefit from educational and career opportunities available 
to them. Alberta Education should provide a strong leadership role 
in this endeavour. 

23. The di rections, trends and question s which have been surface d _in_t his 
study be researched rigorously by other Albertans . 

The task force has attempted to assess in a general way the state of 
school guidance and counselling services and programs in Alberta 
schools. There are highlights and lowlights, so to speak. Numerous 
directions for further research are to be found in this report. The 
task force recommends that these be systematically pursued in exper- 
imental fashion, where possible, and that Alberta Education, univer- 
sities and school* districts provide ^incentives 'to researchers to seek 
further clarification. 
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APPENDIX A 



Survey Forms* 



*NOTE: To reduce the volume of printing, survey forms for elementary and 
junior high schools are not included in Appendix A. They are very 
similar to the forms used for senior high schools except that ele- 
mentary school forms contain fewer items. Those items which appear 
on the Junior High and Senior High School Forms and d o not appear on 
the forms for elementary schools are marked with an asterisk {*)• 
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ALBERTA 
EDUCATION 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

SCHOOL COUNSELLING 
AND GUIDANCE SURVEY 

FORM f 

» 

Purpose of this Survey: 

* This survey^fs designed to poll the opinions of Albertans on: 

a) the /Importance of vicious counselling and guidance services, 

b) ^ydhe responsibility of the school to provide these services, * 

cX whether these services are now provided at your local 
y SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, and 

d) how you would grade the SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL in your community 
on the services that are provided* 

-» 

Sirra your opinions will provide valuable input for future planning and 
decision making, your cooperation in answering these questions will be most 
appreciated. 
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DIRECTIONS: 



- Take a quick glance at the whole questionnaire. You will notice that most 
of the pages are very similar In appearance, 

- At the top of the first column of each page Is an ASSUMPTION about the 
needs of students, teachers, or parents. 

-/In the second column are four questions about this ASSUMPTION. 

- First read the ASSUMPTION carefully, then look at the questions In the 
second column. 

- Choose an answer to each of these questions and place a check mark \J in 
frbnt of the answer which you choose. 

- If you have other opinions about the ASSUMPTION, please write them in the 
lower part of the first column, under the heading YOUR COMMENTS. 

- On the next page is an example which shows how one parent responded to the 
ASSUMPTION stated on that page. 

-'Finally, the next page of the questionnaire asks you to identify the group 
to which you belong and the foipnn of the questionnaire which you answered. 
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EXAMPLE (ILLUSTRATION ONLY) 



ASSUMPTION: 

! 

STUDENTS in our S enior High Schools 

I 

need: 



Hehp to identify those foods 

i 

^ wljich are good for their 
\ health and those which are not. 



YOUR COMMENTS: \ 
Our school has a nutrition program. • 

Nutritious snacks were provided. 

Parents helped to prepare and 

serv^ them. The kids learned alot. 

/ 

Our son, Kevin, won't eat M junk food" 
anymore . 
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YOUR OPINIONS 4 

1. How important is this help? 

1) y very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) 



2. 



3. 



of little importance 
not Important (unnecessary) 



What is the Schools' responsibility for 
providing this help? 



2) 



complete responsibility 
major responsibility 



3) y/ shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 



4) 



minor responsibility 



Does your school now providfe this help? 

1) \f yes 

2) no 

* 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question /on this page, 
otherwise go fan to the next 
page. / 

If your school now prbvides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



1) . 

2) . 

3) . 
*)_ 
5) 



\f A - outstanding 

B - very good 

C - good 

D - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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Please indicate what type of respondent you are and what form of the questionnaire 
you answered by checking the appropriate identification in each of the questions 
below. 
Thank you. 

1. I am a: 

1) r_ student 

2) Parent 

3) Teacher 

4) School Administrator 

5) School Counsellor 

6) School Trustee 

7) Employer 

8) Alberta Education Official' 

V) Central Office School Administrator 

2. The questionnaire form which I completed and to which this is attached is: 

1) Elementary School Form 1 (White) 

2) Elementary School Form 2 (Pink) 

3) Elementary School Form 3 (Yellow) 

4) [ Junior High School Form 1 (White) 
^) Junior High School Form 2 (Pink) 

6) Junior High School Form 3 (Yellow) 

7) Senior High School Form 1 ( White) 

8) Senior High School Form 2 (Pink) 

9> Senior High School Form 3 (Yellow) 
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ASSUMPTION : 

STUDENTS In our Senior High Schools 
need : 

Help to develop effective study habits. 
Examples: Learning how to organize 
time, concentrate, memorize, make notes, 
read for recall, review, take tests, etc, 



YOUR COIMENTS: 



YOUR OPINIONS 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



Ilow important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



What is the schools' responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 
2) 
3) 

4) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

f 

minor responsibility 



Does your school now provide this help? 

1) , yes 

2) ^ no 

3) don't know 

If you answered M yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
3) 



A - outstanding 

B - very good 

C - good 

D - fair 

P - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION; 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to meet people, get along with 
others, build friendships, etc 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUR On N IONS 



7. 



8. 



9. 



How i mportan t mis help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) ^_ important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

A) not important (unnecessary) 

What is the sc hools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

2) major responsibility 

3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 



4) 



minor responsibility 



Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) 



no 



3) 



don f t know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next , 
page. 



10. ^ your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



1) 

2) 
3) 
A) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/f ailjure 
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ASSUMPTION : 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to learn how to make decisions to 
achieve their goals. 
Examples: Learn how to rank goals, 
gather relevant information, consider 
alternatives, consider possible 

consequences, make choices, take 
appropriate action, and evaluate 
progress* 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUR OPINIONS 



11, 



12 • 



How important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

What is the schools [ responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

2) major responsibility 

3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 



4) 



minor responsibility 



13. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes* to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next* 
page. 



14. If your school row provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



i) 

2) 
3) 
A) 
5* 



A - outstanding 

B - very good 

C - good 

D - fair 

F - poor/f allure 
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ASSUMPTION; 

STUDENTS in our Senior Hi*>h Schools 
need: 

Help to develop realistic career (job) 

goals which fit their interests, 
abilities, and values. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUR -OPINIONS 



15. 



16. 



How important if; this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

What is the schools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

2) major responsibility 

3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 



minor responsibility 



17. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) 



,3) 



no 

don 1 1 know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



18. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it cToing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 

B - very good 

C - good 

1) - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to understand themselves and their 

developmental concerns. 

Examples: Explore their feelings, learn 

how their feelings affect their behavior, 

leafn how their behavior impacts upon 

others, decide what Is Important In 

their lives, examine the conflicts 
* 

between their wants and social respon- 
sibilities, learn how they are similar 
to but different from others, develop an 
appreciation for their individuality. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUK OPINI ONS 

29 How Importan t is this help? 

1) __ very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) _ of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



20. 



What is the schools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 
2) 



complete responsibility 
major responsibility 



3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 



A) 



minor responsibility 



21. Does your school now provide this helpj 

1) ■ yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



22 « If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



i) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
1) - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need : ? 
•Help to learn about continuing educational 
pportunities. 
Examples: Learn about alternate schools, 
colleges, apprenticeship programs, 

technical institutes, and universities 
In Alberta, the courses and programs 

r 

offered at these institutions, the 
admission and graduation requirements, 
the costs involved, the financial 
support available, etc* 



YOUR COMMENTS; 
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YOUR OPINIONS: 



i 

23* How important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) 



A) 



of little importance 
not important (unnecessary) 



24. y What is the schools' responsibility for 



3ls f 

providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

2) major responsibility 

3) 



4) 



shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility. 



25, Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

~- *• 

If you answered "yes" to , the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 

26, If your school now provides his help* 
how well is it doing the jot Please 
assign a grade. 



2) . 

3) . 

4) _ 
5) 



A - outstanding 

B - very good 

C - good 

D - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

• STUDEHTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to develop a positive attitude 
toward school and a life long commitment 
to learning. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUR OPINIO NS 

27 9 How Important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



28. What is the schools [ responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 
2) 
3) 

4) 



complete responsibility 
major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility ' 



29* Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

" 2) no . 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes** to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



30* if your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the Job? Please 
assign a grade. 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

J - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

STlfeENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to keep informed about the ca^er 
(job) opportunities available in Alberta. 
Examples: Learn about different kinds 
of jobs, the »Hucatlon, experience, and 
personal characteristics required for 
these jobs, vages and salaries, 

conditions of work, opportunities for 
advancement, implications for life- 
style, changes and trends in the world 
of work, etc. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



Y OUR OPINIONS 

31. How Important is this help? 

1) _ very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) 

4) 



of little importance 
not important (unnecessary) 



32. What is the schools' responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 
2) 
3) 

4) 



complete responsibility 

\ 

major respohsibil* ty 

\ 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility 



33. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page,, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



34* If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



1) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION; "* 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need : 

Help to seek the assistance of community 
agencies for special concerns. 
Examples: Social assistance, sex infor- 
mation, pregnancy, child abuse, legal 
, aid, Ala teen, etc. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUR OPINIONS 

35/ !!ow import ant is this help? 

1) _ very important (necessary) 

2) - important (desirable) 

4) 



of little importance 
not important (unnecessary) 



36. What is the schools' responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 

2) 
3) 

A) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility 



V 

37. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 

38. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 



ERIC 
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ASSUMPTION: 

ST TTDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need : . 

Help to gain the acceptance and respect 
of their teachers and class mates. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOU R OPINIO NS 

39. How important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) o£ little importance 

4) _____ not important (unnecessary) 



40. What is the schools ' responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 
2) 
3) 

4) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 
t 

minor responsibility 



41. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



42. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 




ERIC 
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ASSUMPTION : 

TEACHBBS.in the Senior High School need; 
Help to* understate .individual 
students and their developmental 
needs. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUR OPINIONS 

43 # How Important in this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

44. What is the schools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

2) _ 

3) > 



major responsibility 



4) 



shared equal responsibility 
(with home ot other agencies} 

minor responsibility 



45. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don f t know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the' next 
page. 

46. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION : 

TEACHERS in the Senior High School need: 
Help with specific problems in 
discipline and classroom management. 



YOUR COMMENTS ! 



.YOUR OPINIONS 



47. 



48. 



How Important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



What- is the schools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 



O 
2) 



complete responsibility 
major responsibility 



3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 



4) 



minor responsibility 



49, Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



50* If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



i) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
I) - fair 

F - poor/failure 



ERLC 
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ASSUMPTION ; 

TEACHERS in the Senior High School need : 
Help to develop rules, regulations, 
and appeal procedures which are 
workable and fair to all students. 



YOUR COMMENTS; 



YOUR (PINIONS 



51. 



52. 



How important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

A) _' n °t important (unnecessary) 



What is the schools' responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 
2) 



complete responsibility 
major responsibility 



3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 



4) 



minor responsibility 



53. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

• 2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page* 



54» If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

P - poor/ failure 



ERLC 
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ASSUMPTIQN: 

TEACHERS in the Senior High School need : 
Help to identify specific conditions 
which affect the learning of particular 
students. 



YOUR COMMENTS : 



YOUR OPINIONS 



55. 



56. 



How Important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance v 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

What is the s c hoo 1 s 1 responsibility for 
providing thisHielp? 

1) complete responsibility 

2) major rrsponri hility 

3) shared equal responsibil i ty > 

(with home or other agencies) 



A) 



minor responsibi li ty 



57. 



Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) 



3) 



no 



don't know 



If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



58. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the ob? Plea, 
assign a grade. 



i) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 



ERLC 
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ASSUMPTION: 

TEACHERS in the Senior High School need: 
Help to collect accurate information 
about students and to use this 
information to promote student 
learning. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUR OPINIONS 

59. How Important Is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) Important (desirable) 

3) of little Importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



60. What is the schools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 
2) 
3) 

A) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

_ minor responsibility 



61. Does your school now provide this help? 
1) yes 

2 > _ 
3) 



no 

don't know 



If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise, go on to the next 
page. 1 



62. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is' it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION 



> 



TEACHERS in the Senior High School need; 
Help to integrate handicapped and 
minority strients into the mainstream 
of school activity. 



YOUR COMMENTS ; 



Y0l)R_ OPINION'S 

63. How- importan t is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little' importance 

A) not important (unnecessary ) 



64. What is the schoo ls 1 responsibility lor 
providing this help? 



i) 

2) 
3) 

4) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or othor agencies) 

minor responsibility 



65. * Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

- ■ » 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 

♦ . 

4 

66. I* your schoo'l now provides this help, 
how wel l is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



3) . 

*> . 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very pood 
C - giod 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

PARENTS with children in Senior High 
School need: 

An opportunity to review student 
records, and to discuss with the school 
the results of any standardized tests 
which theiir children may take. 
Examples: ability tests, aptitude 
tests, interest inventories, attitude 
scales, achievement tests, tec. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUR OPI NIONS 

67. How imp ortant is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

A) not important (unnecessary) 



68. What is the schools 1 responsibility fo 
providing this help? 



1) 
2) 
3) 

4) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(wjth home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility 



69. Does your school now provide this help 

1) yes 

2) no \ 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the , 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the tiext 
page. 



70. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good j 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 



ERLC 
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ASSUMPTION : 

PARENTS with children in Senior High 
School need: 

An opportunity to cooperate with <■ nd 
to receive the help and support of 
the school in providing ersonal 
guidan^ tu their children. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



ERLC 



YOUR OPINIONS: 



71. How important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

72, What is the schools* responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

2) major responsibility * 

3) shared equal respsonsibility - 

(with home or other agencies) 



4) 



minor responsibility 



73. Does your school now provide this helpl 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know * 

If you answered M yes" to the 
above question, answer the - 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 

74. If your school now provides this help 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



1) _ 

2) . 

3) . 

*). 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 



ibi 
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ASSUMPTION: 

PARENTS with children In Senior High 
School need: 

An opportunity to discuss (Individually) 
or In small groups of parents) child 
development, ways of fostering sound 
development, the problems children 
often encounter, common concerns of 
parents, etc. 



YOUR COMMENTS : 



ERLC 



YOUR OPINIONS : 

75. How important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important, (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

76. What is the schools' responsibility for 
providing this help? 



2) . 

3) . 

4) 



complete responsibility , 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility. 



77. Does your school now provide this help? 
1) yes 

2) 



no 



3) 



don't know 1 , 

If you answered "yes 11 to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



78. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



1). 
3). 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 



16*2 
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ASSUMPTION; 

PARENTS with children in Senior High 
School need: 

Current information and assistance 
on how best to help their child with 
his or her school work. 



YOUR COMMENTS : 



ERIC 



YtftJH OPINIONS: 



79. How important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

80. What is the schools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 



82. 



1) . 

2) . 
3) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 

4) minor responsibility.^ 

81. Does your school now provide this help? 



1). 
3) 



yes 
no 

don*t know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



2) - 

3) , 
*)_ 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor /failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

Elementary Teachers, Students 
and their parents need: 
Co-ordination of community agency 
services with school counselling 
and guidance services 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



ERIC 



164 



YOUR OPINIONS; 



83. How Important is this co-ordination? 

1) very Important (necessary) 

2) ^ Important (desirable) 

3) _ 
A) 



of little Importance 
not Important (unnecessary) 



84, What Is the schools ' responsibility for 
providing this co-ordination? 



1) . 

2) . 

3) . 

4) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility 



85. Does your school now provide this 
co-ordination? 



1) . 

2) . 
3) 



yes 



no 



don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



86, If your school now provides this 

co-ordination, how well Is It doing the 
job? Please assign a grade* 



1) . 

2) . 
3>- 
*>. 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

P - poor/failure 



ALBERTA 
EDUCATION 




SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



iCHOOL COUNSELLING 
iNV) GUIDANCE SURVEY 



Purpose of this Survey: 



This survey is designed to poll the opinions of Albertans on: 

a) the importance of various counselling and guidance services, 

b) the responsibility of the school to provide these services, 

c) whether these services are now provided at your local 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, and 

d) how you would grade the SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL in your community 
on the services that are provided. 

Since your opinions will provide valuable input for future planning and 
decision making, your cooperation in answering these questions will be most 
appreciated. 



9 
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DIRECTIONS: 



- Take a quick glance at the whole questionnaire. You will notice that most 
of the pages are very similar In appearance. 

- At the top of the first column of each page Is an ASSUMPTION about the 
needs of students, teachers, or parents. 

- In the second column are four questions about this ASSUMPTION. 

- First read the ASSUMPTION carefully, then look at the questions In the 
seccnd column. 

- Choose an answer to each of these questions and place a check mark y/ in 
front of the answer which you choose. 

- If you have other opinions about the ASSUMPTION, please write them in the 
lower part of the first column, under the heading YOUR COMMENTS. 

- On the next page is an example which shows how one parent responded to the 
ASSUMPTION stated on that page. 

- Finally, the next page of the questionnaire asks you to identify the group 
to which you belong and the form of the questionnaire which you answered. 
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EXAMPLE (ILLUSTRATION ONLY) 

YOtIK OPINIONS 



ASSUMPTION: 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to identify those foods 
which are good for their 
health and those which are not. 



YOUR COMMENTS : 

Our school ^has a nutrition program. 
Nutritious snacks were provided. 
Parents helped to prepare and 
serve them. The kids learned alot. 
Our son, Kevin, won't eat M junk food" 

anymore. 



I low Im port an t is t h i s I to 1 j > ? 

1) very important Oi<*resf;ary ) 

2) important (desirable)^" 

3) of little importance 

A) not important (unnecessary) 

What is the school s' responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

2) major responsibility 

3) shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 



4) 



minor responsibility 



3. Does your school now provide this help? 



1) 



3) 



yes 
no 

don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 

1) A - outstanding 

2) B - very good 

3) C - good 

e 

w, 

5) 



D - fair 

F ~ poor/failuri 
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Please indicate what type ot respondent you are and what form of the questionnaire 

you answered by checking (>/) the appropriate identification in each of the questions 

below. 

i hank you. 

1. I am a: 

1) Student 

2) Parent 

3) Teacher 

4) School Administrator 

5) School Counsellor 

6) School Trustee 

7) Employer 

8) Alberta Education Official 

9) Central Office School Administrator 

2. ihe questionnaire form which I completed and to which this is attached is: 

1) Elementary School Form 1 (White) 

2) Elementary School Form 2 (Pink) 

3) Elementary School Form 3 (Yellow) 

4) Junior High School Form 1 (White) 

5) Junior High School Form 2 (Pink) 

6; Junior High School Form 3 (Yellow) 

7) Senior High School Form 1 ( White) 

8) Senior High School Form 2 (Pink) 

9) Senior High School Form 3 (Yellow) 
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ASSUMPTION : 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to develop jrb searching skills. 
Examples: Write letters of application, 
fill out application forms, develop a 
summary of personal data, prepare for a 
job interview, look tor a job, etc. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOPU OPINIONS 



5* 



How important ir. this help? 

_ vrr y important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) ^ not important- (unnecessary) 

What is the school s 1 responsibility fo/r 
provi dinp, th i s lie 1 p 7 

1) complete responsibility 

2) major responsibility 



3) shared equal responsibility / 

(with home or other agencies,/) 



4) 



minor responsibility 



Do^s your school now provide this help' 

/ 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otheiwije ae on to the next 
page. 



If your school now provides this help, 
how we3 1 is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 



ERIC 
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ASSUMPTION: 

S lUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to resolve their conflicts or 
"fights" with parents, teachers, brothers, 
sisters, friends, etc. 



YOUR COMlfeNTS: 



YOUR OPINIONS 



8. 



How important is this help? 

1 ) very important (necessary) 

2) _ important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

A) ' not important (unnecessary 



What is the schools 1 responsibility fo 
providing this help? 



P 

2) 



/ 

/ 3) 



A) 




complete responsibil^y 

major responsibil it\ 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility 



Does your school now pre/vide this help 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) _ don't know 

If you answered "y^s** to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise/ go on to the next 
page. 



10. If your school rfew provides this help, 
how well is it /ioing the job? Please 
assign a grade- 



i) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 




/ 

/ * 
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ASSUMPTION: 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need : 

Help to select and enter an educational 
program at another institution, 
Fxamples: Visit educational institutions 

choose a program, choose a school, apply 
for admission, obtain financial support, 
register, prepare for entry, get off to 
a good start. 




YOUK_ OVT N IONS 
it 

11. How i mpor tant is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

, A) not important (unnecessary) 

12 . What is the schools' responsibility for 
providing tlii s help? 



i) 

2) 
3) 

A) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
\with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility 



13. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes 1 ' to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page*, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



14- If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



i) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - god 
D - fair 

F - poor/foilure 
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YOUR OPINIONS 



ASSUMPTION: 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to understand how their school 
programs and student activities relate 
to the world of work. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



15. 



16. 



17. 



IIow j^ijioj^tant is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance. 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



What is the schools' responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 
2) 



complete responsibility 
major responsibility 



3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 



4) 



minor responsibility 



Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) _^ no 

3^ don 1 1 know 

_ H you answered "yes" to the 
above quest ion, r.nswer the 
nrxt question on this page, 
otherwise go cn to the next 
page. . 



18. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



1) 
2) 
3) 
*) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - j>oor/fiH lure 



ERIC 
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ASSUMPTION : 

STUDENTS in pur Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to develop constructive leisure 
time activities which fit their interests, 
abilities, special talents or career 
goals. 

Examples: Sports, hobbies, arts, 
social clubs, reading, courses, selected 
T.V., etc. 



YOUK OPINIONS 

19, How import ant is this 'kip? 

1 ) v<»ry import. i nl ( necessary ) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) _____ of lit tit* importance 

4) not important ( unnecess<< ry ) 



20. What is the sch ool s 1 responsibility* fo: 
providing this help? 



1) 

2) 
3) 

A) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor res pons ibi lity 



21. Does your school now provide this help 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered t "yoV to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



22. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 



17 A 
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ASSUMPTION: 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need : 

Help to realistically assess their 
interescs, abilities, values, and 
achievements. 

Examples: Take standardized tests, 
understand the results, explore their 
implications for future planning. 



0 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUK OPINIONS 



23. 



24. 



25. 



26. 



How ^mjK>rt.urt is this help? 

1) very important (m res spry ) 

2) ____ important (desirable) 

3) of Utile importance* 

A) not important (unnecessary) 

WhaL is the schools' responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

2) • major responsibility 

3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 



A) 



minor responsibili ty 



Does your 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 



school now provide this help? 



If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next t]ucs t ion on this page , 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



If your school now provides this help, 
how wel 1 is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 

1) A - outstanding 

2) B - very good 

3) C - good 

4) D ~ fair 

5) F - poor/failure 



ERLC 
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ASSUMPTION: 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to get appropriate work experience, 
Examples: Volunteer work, a part-time 
job, a summer-time job, etc. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



Yoiu; OPINIONS 

27 * Nov Important is Lliis help? 

1) _ very Important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance* 

^4) not important (unnecessary) 



28. What is the scho ol?. ' responsibility for 
providing thib help? 



1) 
2) 

3) 

A) 



complete res pons ibi 1 i ty 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility 



29, Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don f t know 

if you answered "yes" to the 
above quest ion* answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



30. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



i) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good * 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION : 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need : 

Help to improve their learning skills. 
Examples: Learn how to listen, ask 
questions, read, write, compute, take 
notes; interview, use libraries, follow 
instructions, etc. 



YOUR COMMENTS : 



YOI!R OPINIONS 

31 m How im portant is this help? 

1) __ very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



32. What is the schools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) _ 
4) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agpneies) 

minor responsibility 



33. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered M yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



34* If your school now provides this help, 
how we3 1 is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



1) 
2) 
3) 
A) 
5) 



A - outstanding 

B very good 

C - good 

D ~ fair 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need : 

Help to deal with their physical develop- 
ment concerns. 

Examples: physical appearance, size, 
posture, skin problems, weight control, 
'physical fitness, etc: 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



Y(HIK_ OPINION'S 

* * 
35. Mow jimporlant is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) _ of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



36. What is the' scho ols 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 



i) 

2) 
.3) 

4) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibil i ty 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibil ity 



37. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

1 * you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
° page . , 



38. If your school now provides this Help, 
how wcl l is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grjde. 



A - outstanding 



2) B - very good 

3) C - good 

4) D - fair 

5) F - pocr/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to develop a positive attitude 
toward work and a respect for the 
dignity of all forms of productive work. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUR OPINIONS: 



39. How important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

s 

3) of little importance 

not important (unnecessary) 



40. 



41. 



4) 



What is the school's responsibility for 
providing this help? 



2) . 

3) . 

4) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility 



Does your school t.ow 'provide this help? 
i) yes 



2) ^ no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
, above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 

42. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. j 

1) A - outstanding 

2) B - very good 

3) C - good 

4) D - fair 

5) F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

TEACHERS in the Senior Hi fi h School need: 
Help to evaluate* the progress of 
individual students and to develop 
learning activities designed to meet 
the needs of these students. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOIIK^ 0I*1NI0NS 

43. How important is this help? 

1) _ very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



44. 



45. 



What is the schoois 1 responsibility fo 
providing this help? 



1) 
I) 
3) 

4) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility 



Does your school now provide this help 

1) yes 

2) no * > 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer Lhe 
next question on this page, 
„ otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



46, If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



1) 


A - 


Outstanding 


2) 


B - 


very good 


3) 


C - 


good 


A) 


D - 


fair 


5) 


F - 


poor/failure 



1 7ii 
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YOUR OPINIONS 



ASSUMPTIO N: 

TEACHERS in the Senior High School need : 
Help to establish better relationships 
and better communication with parents. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



47. How import ant i r. this help? 

1) very important ( nccoss.i ry ) 

2) important, (desiraMc) 

3) ____ of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



48. What is the s chools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 
2) 
3) 

4) 



complete re s pons i bili ty 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or othor agencies) 

minor responsibil i ty 



49, Does your school now provide this help? 
_ yes 



i) 

2) 
3) 



no 

don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



50, If your school now provides this help, 
how v:ell is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



i) 

2) 
3) 
«) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 



TEACHERS in the Senior High School nr.ed: 



Help to place students in special 

programs or groups appropriate to 
their interests and abilities. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUK OPINIONS 



51. 



52, 



How important is this help 9 

1 ) vor\ import. ml (ncre^sary ) 

2) _[~ inpor tant" f di sTrablV} * 

3) of little import. mce 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



What is the qchooK 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 



2) 



complete responsibility 
major responsibility 



3) shared equal responsibility 

(virh hope or oth<?r agenriV^) 



minor reSponsibil ity 



4) 



53, Does your school nxvw provide \this help? 



1) 
2) 
3) 



yes 



don't know 



/ you answered "yes" to the. 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise "go^i to the next 
page . 

54 , If your schoolNiow provides this help, 
how well is it dobi^thc job? Please 
assign a grade* 

1) A - outstanding 

2) _ H - very good 

3) C - good 

4) D - fair 

5) F - poor/ failure 



ERLC 
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ASSUMPTION : 



TEACHERS in the Senior High School need: 



Help to assess the educational needs 
of students. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YolM OJ'TKMONS 



55. 



How importan t is this help? 



1) 



very important (necessary) 



2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

A) not important (unnecessary) 

56. What is the school s 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility ■ 

2) major responsibility 

3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 



A) 



minor responsibility 



57. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) 



3) 



no 

don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



58, If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



n 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

-TEACHERS in the Senior High School need: 
Help to understand and to cope with 
the range of student interests and 
abilities in their classes. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUI! OPINIONS 



59. 



60. 



How important is this help? 

J) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) _____ of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

What is the s chools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

Z) major responsibility 

3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agenci"^) 

A) _ minor responsibility 

Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on tr.is page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



62. If your school now provides this help, 



61, 



how well 
assign a 


is it doing the 
grade. 


1) 


A - outstanding 


2) 


B - very good 


3) 


C - good 


4) 


D - fair 


5) 


F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION : 

TEACHERS in the Senior HighySchool 
need: / 
Help to arrange and conduct productive 
conferences with parent/s. 




YOUR COMMENTS : 



ERLC 



YOUR /OPINIONS: 



63, / How important is this help? 

1) very Important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) — 

3) of little Importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



64. 



What is the schools*' responsibility for 
providing this help? 



complete responsibility 

/ 

major responsibility 



65. 



1). 
2) 

" / / 

3) shared e'qual responsibility/ 

(with home cr other agencies) 

4) minor /responsibility. ' 



Does your school now provide this help? 

/ \ 
1) ye^ I \ 



2) 



3) 



/ 

ydon't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above quest ion , answer/ the 
next question on this [page, 
otherwise go on to th^ next 
page. ! 



66, If your school now provides this help, 

hoy well Is it doing the job?! Please 

assign a grade. 

/ * 

i 

1) A - outstanding I 

/ I 

{) B - very good 

\ 

C - good *- 

\ 

D - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

PARENTS with children in Senior High 
School need: 

Current information regarding the 
learning opportunities provided by 
the school. 

Examples: courses, programs, special 
events, student activities, etc. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUR OPPUONS 



67. 



68. 



How important is this help? — 

)) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) _ of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

What is the schools' responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1 ) complete res pons ibi lity 

2) major responsibility 

3) shared equal responsibility 

(with ho\uo or other agencies) 



A) 



minor responsibility 



69. Does your school now provide this heJp? 

1) yes 

2) no 

/ 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



70, If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 

1) A - outstanding 



2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



B - very good 

C - good 

D - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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^5SCMPTI0N: " 

PARENTS with children in Senior High 
School need : 

Help in dealing eftectively with 
children who have learning 
difficulties. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



Y(WU_ OPINI ONS 

71. How import nnt is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) ^\ 

————— ^ 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

72. What is the s choo ls' responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

2 > _ 
3) 



73. 



74. 



major responsibility 



A) 



shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility 



Does your school now provide this help? 
1) yes 



2) 
3) 



no 

don ' £ know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 



_ F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: , 

PARENTS with children in Senior High 
School need: 

Current information about school 
counselling and guidance programs 
and how these activities can be of 
assistance to them and their 
children^ 



YOIIR^ OPINIONS 

Tlow iin\»ortaiit is ihis help? 

1) _ wry important ( necessary ) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

A) not important (unnecessary) 



76. 



What is the schools' responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 
2) 
3) 

4) 



77, 



complete rcsponsibil ity 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility 
school now provide this help? 



Does your 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don' t know 



If you answered "yes" to the 

above queslion, answer the 

■».>-<..#- „ — - * ? _ 1 1 ■• 

otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



78. If y° ur school now provides this help, 
how wel l is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poo* /failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

PARENTS with children in Senior High 
School need : 

Help to establish better relation- 
ships and better communication with 
the school staff concerning the 
needs, plans, progress, and problems 
of their children. 



YOUR COMMENTS j 



YOUR OPINION'S 



79, l!ow Importan t is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

not Important (unnecessary) 



80. 



A) 



What is the schools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

2) major responsibility 

3) shared equal responsibility 

' ith home or other agencies) 



4) 



minor responsibility 



81. Does your school now provide this help? 
1) yes 



2) 
3) 



don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



82* your school now provides this help, 
hew well is it doing the Job? Please 
assign a grade. 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 



5) _ 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 



9 
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ASSUMPTION: 

Elementary Teachers, Students 
and their parents need: 
Co-ordination of community agency 
services with school counselling 
and guidance services 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUR OPINIONS: 



83. How important is this co-ordination? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

84. What is the schools 1 responsibility for 
providing this co-ordination? 



1). 

3). 
4) 



complete responsibility 
major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility. 



85. 



Does your school now provide this 
co-ordination? 



2). 
3) 



yes 



no 



don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



86* If your school now provides this 

co-ordination, how well is it doing the 
job? Please assign a grade* 



1) . 

2) . 

*). 
5) 



A - outstanding 

B - very good 

C - good 

D - fair 

P - poor/failure 



ALBERTA, 
EDUCATION 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

SCHOOL COUNSELLING 
AND GUIDANCE SURVEY 

FORM 3 

Purpose of this Survey: 

This survey is designed to poll the opinions of Albertans on: 

a) the importance of various counselling and guidance services, 

h) the responsibility of the school to provide these services, 

c) whether these services are now provided at your local 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, and 

d) ' how you would grade, the SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL in your community 

on the services that are provided. 

Since your opinions will provide valuable input for future planning and 
decision making, your cooperation in answering these questions will be most 

— . i . *. _ j 

U [J J i I » v I t ecu I 
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DIRECTIONS: 



- Take a quick glance at the whole questionnaire. You will notice that most 
•of the pages are very similar in appearance. 

- At the top of the firsts column of each page is an ASSUMPTION about the 
needs of students, teachers, or parents. 

- In the second column are four questions about this ASSUMPTION. 

- First read the ASSUMPTION carefully, then look at the questions in the 
second column. 

- Choose an answer to each of these questions and place a check mark \/ in 
front of the answer which you choose. 

- If you have other opinions about the ASSUMPTION, please write them in the 
lower part of the first column, under the heading YOUR COMMENTS. 

- On the next page is an example which shows how one parent: respnnc 1 ^ to the 
ASSUMPTION stated on that page. . 

- Finally, the next page of the questionnaire'asks you to identify the group 
to which you belong and the form of the questionnaire which you answered. 



ASSUMPTION; 
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EXAMPLE Cli-LUSTRATiOM ONLY) 

: YOUR OPINIONS 



STUPED rs in oar Sen ior H ish Schools, 
need : 

Help to identify cho^c fuuus 

whxch gooJ for ch^ir 

t* — luti ana inu^e wp.-lH ctre'iuc. 



\ 



Y OUR COMMENTS; 

Our school has a nutrition program. 
Nutritious snacks were provided. 
Parents helped to prepare and 
serve them. The kids learned alot. 
Our son, Kevin, won't eat "junk food 11 
anymore; 

\ 



9 
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4. 



How i mportant is this help? 

1/ \X verv important , (necessary ) 

2) important (desirable) * 

3; of little importance 

4) not important ^(unnecessary ) 

What is the schools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) _ complete rosponu ibili ty 

2) major responsibility 

3) ^/ shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 



4) 



minor responsibility 



Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no N 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 

If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 

A - outstanding 

2) B - very good 

3) C - good 

4) D - fair 

5) F - poor/failure 



192 
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1 

1 


■3 




Please indicate what type of respondent you are and what form of the questionnaire 






you answered by checking the appropriate identification in each of the questions 






below. 








Thank you. 








1. I am a: 








i) 


Student; 






2) 


Parent 




; 


3) 


Teacher 




t 

/ 


4) 


School Administrator 




i 


5) 


School Counsellor 




/ 

i 


0) 


School Trustee 




/ 

I 


7) 


Employer 




I 
/ 


8) 


Alberta Education Official 




j 




Central Office School Administrator 






2. The questionnaire form which I completed and to which this is attached is: 






1) 


Elementary School Form 1 (White) 






I) 


Elementary School Form 2 (Pink) 






3) 


Elementary School i-orra 3 (Yellow) 






A) 


Junior High School Form 1 (White) 






5) 


Junior High School Form 2 (Pink) 






6) 


Junior High School Form 3 (Yellow) 






7) 


Senior High School Form 1 ( White) 






8) 


i 

Senior High School Form 2 (Pink) 






9) 


Senior High School Form 3 (Yellow) 
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ASSUMPTION : 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need : 

Help to adjust to new school situations. 
Examples; Get to know the school 
building, where things are located, the 
school staff, school rules, and regulations, 
courses and programs, studenr. activities, 
graduation requirements, etc. 



YOUR OPINION^ 



How i mportant is this help? 

1 ) / very important (necessary) 



2) 
3) 
A) 



important (desirable) 

of little importance 

not important (unnecessary) 



What is the schools 1 responsibility for 
providing tHf help? 



p-- 

ft) 



complete re spore J Ml it) 

I 

t\a^ oi n 5 pc r.e i bi 1 i ty ^\ 

the tec ecicl recfor.sflbilJt) 
(with home or other agencies) 

niror rcfrpc-n&Jbility 



Dtfes your school now provide tbis* help? 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



ERLC 



134 



i) 

2) 
3) 



yes 



r o 



( oh* t know 

li you answered "yes' to the 
ftxtve quest ior f answer tie 
ne>t question on this pag;e, 
ofheiwrse p,o on to tbi€ nerX 
pafce. 



If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 

1) A - outstanding 



2) B 

3) C 

4) D 

5) 



F - 



very good 

good 

fair 

poor/ failure 
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ASSUMPTION; 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to plan their educational programs 
related to their interests, aptitudes , 
abilities, achievements, and career goals* 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



ERLC 



YOUR OPINIONS 

7. How i mportant is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

8. What is the schools' responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

2) _ 
3) 



9. 



major responsibility 



shated equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 



4) 



minqr res pons ibl 1 ity 



Does your school now proyicfe this help? 

1 ) yes 

2) 



3) 



no 

don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



10* If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign e grade* 



i) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 



195 
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ASSlftffTION ; 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need : 

Help to develop understanding and 
respect for other individuals and groups. 
Examples: learn about racial, religious, 
political, arid sexual differences, 
become aware of prejudice and its 
effects, develop a respect for the worth, 
dignity, and rights of all people, etc. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUR OPINIONS 

H m How Important is this help? 

1 ) very important (necessary ) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



12. What is the s chools' responsibility for 
providlrg thin help? 



1) 
2) 
3) 

4) 



complete responsibility 

mpjor responsibility 

shared equal responsibilit y 
' i t li home or other agencies) 

nine* i' responsibility 



13. Does your school now provide thin help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise gc on to the next 
page. 



14. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



1) 
2) 
3) 
A) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 



ERIC 
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ASSUMPTION : 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to deal with their negative feelings 
and attitudes which affect school work. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



ERLC 



IS 



YOUR OPINIONS 



15. 



16. 



< - 



How ' Importan t is this help 0 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

What is the schools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

2) major responsibility 

3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 



4) 



minor responsibility 



17* Does your school now provide this help? 



1) 

2) 
3) 



yes 
no 

don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
Page. 



18* If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

P - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION : 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need : 

Help to develop self-confidence and self* 
esteem. 

Examples: Think positively, learn 
eelf control, overcome unrealistic 
fears, break self-defeating habits, 
develop special strengths and talents. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUR OPINIONS 



19. 



20, 



21, 



22. 



How important Is this help? 

1) very important (ngcessary ) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

What is the schools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

2) najor responsibility 

3) fhared equaj responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 



A) 



minor responsibility 



Does your school now provide this help? 

1 ) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 

If your school now provides this help, 
h ow well ic it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 

1) A - outstanding 

2) B - very good 

3) C - good 

4) D - fair 

5) F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to develop the personal character- 
istics and attitudes necessary to get 
and hold a job. 

Examples: Trust-worthiness, depen- 
ability, responsibility, respect for 
authority, good work habits, etc. 



YOUR COMMENTS : 



ERLC 



YOUR OPINIONS 

23, How important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) _____ important (desirable) 

3) _ _ of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



24. 



What is the schoo ls 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 
2) 
3) 

4) 



complete responsibili t y 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with homo or other agencies) 

minor responsibility 



25. 



Does your school now provide this help? 
1 ) yes 



2) 
3) 



no 

don*t know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



26, If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



1) 
2) 
3) 
A) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION ; 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schoo ls 
need : 

Help to declare their individual and human 
rights when these are clearly abused. 



YOUR OPINIONS 



21 7 



28. 



r 

r 



How important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

?.) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



What Ts^tfae schools ^ responsibility for 
providing Urtrs-Jie J p* 5 



1 ) <:onpiet:«^r«!Spon§ibJ llty 





ia jor responsibilit y 



shaded equal re sports Lbi li ry 
(with hone or other igencl€S/ 

minor rer.ponsi hi lit y 



Does your school now provide this help? 

1 ) yes 

no 

don't know 

If you answered M yes * to the 
above question, answer th ? 
next question on this p*g*2t 
otherwise go on to thr next 
page. 



Lf^your school now provides- th* 8 help, 
how ^el 1 is it doing the job? Please 
ascign a grade. ' 

1) A - outstanding 

2) B - very good 

3) C - good 

4) D - fair 

5) F - poor/failure 



9 
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ASSUMPTION : 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to learn about alcohol and drugs 
their uses and abuses. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



ERIC 



YOUR OPINIONS 

31. How important is this help? 

1) _____ very important (necessary) 
-2) important (desirable) 

3) _ of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

> 

32. What is the schools' responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

2) __ major responsibility 

3) • __ shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 

4) minor responsibility 



34. 



33, Does your school now provide this help? 

1 ) yes 

2) 



no 



3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



i) 


A 


- outstanding 


2) 


B 


- very good 


3) 


C 


- good 


4) 


D 


- fair 


5) 


F 


- poor/failure 



201 



7 
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ASSUMPTION ; 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to change their school programs and 
career goals in the light of new 
information or changed circumstances 
Examples: Change courses , change 
programs, change time table, change 
career goals, etc. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



■35*" How important is this help? 



YOUR OPINIONS 



X6. 



/ 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 



very important (necessary) 

important (desirable) 

of little importance 

not important (unnecessary) 



What is the schools [ responsibility for 
providing this help? 

±_ ] complete respons I Di Li t / 

2) na jor res pons ibii itv 

r 

3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 

4) minor responsibility 



37 * Does your school now provide this help? 



1) 

3) 



ves 



no 



don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
nertt question on this page, 
otherwise go on to th»? next 
page . 



38. If your school now provides this help, 



how well 
assign a 


is it doing the 
grade* 


1) 


A - outstanding 


2) 


B - very good 


y) 


C - good 


4) 


D - fair 


5) 


F ~ poor/failure 



o 
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ASSUMPTION : 

STUDENTS in our Senior High Schools 
need: 

Help to learn what the laws require and 
what society expects of them. 
Examples: Learn what they may or may 
not legally do; learn the standards and 
expectations of oujr society;, learn the 

penalties and punishments which may result 

from illegal or an£i-social behaviors, 

4 




YOUR COMMENTS : 



ERIC 



YOUR OPINIONS 

39, How important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

40. What is the schools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 

1) | complete responsibility 

2) major responsibility 

3) _ shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 

4) _ minor responsibility 

41. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) _____ don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 

42, If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



1) 


A 


- outstanding 


2) 


B 


- very good 




_ C 


- good 


4) 


D 


- fair 


5) 


F 


- poor/failure 



ASSUMPTION: 

TEACHERS in the Senior High School 
Help to maintain a positive attitude 
toward their work and toward the students 
whom they teach. 
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YOUR OPINIONS: 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



9 
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43. How important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



44, 



What is the schools' responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1)_ 

2) 



complete responsibility 
major responsibility 



3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or -other agencies) 



4) 



minor responsibility 



45, 



Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) 



3) 



no 

don't know . ^ 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page* 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
^assign a grade. 



2 ) . 

3) . 

5) 



outstanding 
very good 
good 
fair 



A 
B 
C 
D 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

TEACHERS in the Senior High School 
need: 

help to encourage the healthy personal 
and social development of their 
students. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



ERIC 



YOUR OPINIONS: 



47. How important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

48. What is the schools 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1). 
4) 



complete responsibility 
major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or ether agencies) 

minor responsibility 



49. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) 



3) 



no 

don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question , answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



50. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the Job? Please 
assign a grade. 



1>. 
3). 
5) 



A - outstanding 

B - very good 

C - good 

D - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

TEACHERS in the Senior High School need: 
Help to present the educational and 
career implications of the school 
subjects which they teach. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



ERLC 



YOUR OPI NIONS 

51 # How im portant is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) ttot important (unnecessary) 



52. What is the schools' responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 



compLete responsibility 



2) major responsibility 

3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 

J 4 ) minor responsibility 



53. Does your school now provida ttns help? 

1) /as 

2) no 

?) don't know 

tf you answered "yet " to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on tn?s page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



54 , If your school now provides this help, 
how wel l is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



i) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 



2UG 
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your Opinions 



ASSUMPTION : 

TEACHERS in the Senior High School need: 
Help to instruct students in the 
study skills and values which are 
related to the subjects they teach. 



55. Mow important is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

A) not important (unnecessary) 

56. What is the school s; responsibility^ for 
providing this help? 



1) 

2) 
3) 

4) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

i 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



57, Does your school now provide this helpl 



1) 
2) 
3) 



yes 
no 

don * t know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page . 



58. If your school now provides this help, 
how well Js It doing the job? PleAse 
assign a grade. 



i) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

P - poor/failure 



/ 



/ 



/ 
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ASSUMPTION : 

TEACHERS in the Senior High School need: 
Help to identify and explain the 
social, cultural, and economic factors 
of the community which may influence 
student behavior. 



YOUR COMMENTS; 



Yf)tIR_ OJ^NIONS ; 

59, How JjnjvoMr tjjjnt is this help? 

1) v^ry important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

A) not important (unnecessary) 

60, What is th£ schools 1 responsibility for 
providing this 'lelp? 

1) complete respenstbil" ty 

2) m^jor responsibility 

3) shared equal responsibility 

(with homo or other agencies) 

A) minor responsibilit / 

61, Does your school now provide this help? 
1) m yes 

?) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered 'yes 0 to the 
.ibovt; que it ton, answer the 
next question on this pege, 
otherwise go ori to rfce next 
page. 



62. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Plfcase 



assign a grade* 

1) A ~ outstanding 

2) - 

3) 

4) 

5) 



/ 



B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 



ERIC 
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ASSUMPTION: 

TEACHERS in the Senior High School need : 
Help to understand the special or 
unique characteristics of the students 
they teach. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUR OPINIONS, 

63 # How Importan t is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



64. What is the school s [ responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 
2) 
3) 

4) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility 



65. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) _ - don't know 



If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



66. If your school now provides this help, 
,fr6w well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 
B - very good 
C - good 
D - fair 

F - poor/failure 



9 
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ASSUMPTION : 

PARENTS with children in Senior High 
School needi 

Help to identify appropriate community 
agencies which can provide assistance 
in addition to what the school provides. 
Examples: Family counselling, social 
assistance, alcohol and drug abuse, human 
rights, Alberta Mental Health Services, 
etc. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



YOUR OPINIONS 



67. 



68. 



How imp ortant is this help? 

1 ) very important (necessary ) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



What is the scjiools^ responsibility for 
providing this l ielp? 



I) 
2) 



co.npl^te r'spcnslbil? t / 

,iu j:>r responsibi Lit / 

;hsr2d eqa;il res ion 3i b i 1 ity 
(wich home or otier *g?tc1es) 

minor responsibi t • t / 



69. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) ye* 

2) no 

3) rion 1 1 know 

V, 

if you answered *ye :c the 
ahov-i que;ti<n, arswer the 
ne^t question on this rfage, 
^-otherwise _&o^oa :o lYe i ext 

/ 

J 

70. If your/school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 

1) A - outstanding 

2) B - very good 

3) C - good 

4) D - fair 

5) F - poor/failure 



ERLC 
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ASSUMPTION: 

Parents with children in Senior High 
School need: 

Help to deal effectively with 
children who have personal or social 
problems* 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



ERIC 



YOUR OPINIONS 



71. 



72. 



How im portan t is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 

What is the schools 1 responsibility fo 
providing this help? 

1) complete responsibility 

2) major responsibility 

3) shared equal responsibility 

(with homo or other agencies) 



4) 



minor responsibility 



73. Does your school riow provide this help 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes** to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page . 

74. if your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 

1) _ 

2) _ 

3) _ 
A) _ 
5) 



A - 


outstanding 


B - 


very good 


C - 


good 


D - 


fair 


F - 


poor/failure 



211 
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ASSUMPTION: 

PARENTS with children in Senior High 
School need: 

An opportunity to inform the school 

of the values which they would like their 

child to develop. 



YOUR COMMENTS : 



YOUR OPINIONS 



75. 



76. 



How importan t is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



What is the schools' responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 
2) 



complete responsibility 
major responsibility 



3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 



4) 



minor responsibil ity 



77. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 

78. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade. 

1) A - outstanding 

2) B - ylery good 



3) 
4) 
5) 



C - good 
D r fair 

f - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION ; 

PARENTS with children in Senior High 
School need: 

An opportunity to discuss with the 

school the long term educational and 
career plans of their children. 



YOUR COMMENTS: 



9 
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YOUR OPINIONS 



79. 



80. 



How i mpo rtant is this help? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



What is the sch o ols 1 responsibility for 
providing this help? 



1) 
2) 



complete responsibility 
major responsibility 



3) shared equal responsibility 

(with home or other agencies) 



4) 



minor responsibility 



81. Does your school now provide this help? 

1) yes 

2) no 

3) don't know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above question, answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page* 



82. If your school now provides this help, 
how well is it doing the job? Please 
assign a grade* 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



A - outstanding 

B - very good 

C - good 

D - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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ASSUMPTION: 

Elementary Teachers, ' Students 
and their parents need: 
Co-ordination of community agency 
services with school counselling 
and guidance services 



YOUR COMMENTS : 



ERIC 



YOUR OPINIONS: 

83. How important is this co-ordination? 

1) very important (necessary) 

2) important (desirable) 

3) of little importance 

4) not important (unnecessary) 



84. What is the schools ' responsibility for 
providing this co-ordination? 



1). 

3). 
4) 



complete responsibility 

major responsibility 

shared equal responsibility 
(with home or other agencies) 

minor responsibility 



85, 



Does your schopl now provide this 
co-ordination? 



1) . 

2) . 

3) 



yes 



no 



don ' t know 

If you answered "yes" to the 
above ques t ion , answer the 
next question on this page, 
otherwise go on to the next 
page. 



86. If your school now provides this 

co-ordination, how well is it doing the 
job? Please assign a grade. 



1) . 

2) . 

3) . 
*>. 
5) 



A - outstanding 

B - very good 

C - good 

D - fair 

F - poor/failure 
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Tlu; Statins of School Counselling 
and Guidance in Alberta: A Review 
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Alberta Education 
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Depnrtent of Educational Psychology 
The University of Calgary 



Lloyd K. Vfcsi 

Depc'irtrent of Educational Psychol ogy 
The University of Calgary 



September, 1979 
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X- Devcl oriental Histo ry 

Not unlike other Canadian provinces, formal adoption of guidance 
and counselling began in Alberta Schools after World War II, and was 
almost solely influenced by practices in the U.S.A. Although much of 
the guidance and counselling function was the prerogative of teachers 
and administrators, some school jurisdictions began hiring specially 
trained peq>le to fill guidance and counselling posit joos. Van lies tcrcn 

* 

(1971) it-ports that by 1949 counsellors had been appointed in high 
schools in Medicine Hal, Lethbridge and Rod Peer and supervisors of 
guidance had been appointed in Calgai/ and I\V»nton. Tho Guidance 
Branch of the Department of Education v:as established in 1947. 

By the mid 1960's guidance subjects were available to students 
as school subjects in both junior and senior high schools. Graduate 
schools for counsellor education had been established in Alberta • 
universities and many school jurisdictions employed counsellors who 
v/ere professionally educated for this specif ic task. The number of 
people availing themselves of counsellor training was enhanced by 
special grants provided by the Federal Govcrnncnr for the education 
of 'Vocational 11 and "educational" counsellors. During the 60' s the 
Guidance Council, a professional association under the aegis of the 
Alberta Teachers' Association, was established. To provide direction 
for its i-jmbers, the Guidance/Council set out AJfot jftgalo, for 
jjul^lil'TP 0 . ffiiLi^ffj^SlAiPJS in flhorta Schools in 1963. ■ Iho rationale 
dealt specifically with objectives, goals and strategics for guidance 
and coiu->clling. The Guidance Council holds annual conferences for 
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its members and established a regularly published News Bulletin in 
1969. This later became the Alberta Counsellor and the Alberta 
Counsel letter. In 1971 the first counsellor leadership seminar was 
held in Edmonton. Seminars have since been held annually over a two- 
v/eek period. 

In the early 70 f s an updated ragpnale for school guidance and 
counselling was set forth by the Counselling and Guidance Brand) of 
Alberta Education. Its major thesis was that "school counselling 
in Albeit a constitutes a triple opportunity for youth: 

1. an opportunity of understanding 

2. e an opportunity of jilanning 

5. an opportunity of becoming" (p. 10). 
The rationale illustrated and provided suggestions of how this triple 
opportunity plan for youth could effectively function in elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools through the provision' of assistance to 
students, school staff, and parents and through coo j\1 in action of 
community resources. 

Various studies during the 70' s examining demographic data of 
counsellors are in close agreement 'and indicate a slow increase in 
numbers of counsellors employed in Alberta. The first study of this 
period. as by Altrnann and Herman (1971) who examined the status of 
clement ary counselling through questionnaires circulated to school 
superintendents. They found that for the 1969-70 school term, 62 
people v;ere employed in an elementary counselling capacity serving 
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205,671 elementary students. Of these 62 people only 10 were trained 
as elementary counsellors. Fifty-two were visiting teachers or 
consultants. Ihirty-thrcc of the 62 had masters 1 degrees, two had 
Ph.D. f s, the remainder had lesser quali 1 i cat ions. The ratio of 62 
people to 205,671 elementary students was described hy the authors as 
somewhat awesome. 

Another study by Herman and Altmann (1972), reported in the 
Albe rta Teach ers 1 Association Mapazin:- of January, 1972, found that 
there v/ore 526 counsellors employed in Alberta. Of these 526, 251 
were employed full time. Fifty-three of these counsellors were 
employed at the elementary level, 224 at. the junior high school level 
209 at the senior high school level, and 40 were generalists, that is 
they were employed at more than one level. Other data are presented 
in the Tables which follow. 
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Table 1 

Number of Counsellors employed in 
Alberta schools 



Male 



Female 



Total 



ERIC 



Elementary 

full time 
half time 
part tine 

Junior High 
full time 
half time 
part time 

Senior High 
full time 
half ti- ; 
part time 

Genera] 

full time 
half time 
part time 



9 
2 
4 



32 
40 
50 



75 
32 
25 



27 
1 
5 



34 
2 
2 



25 
26 
51 



44 

25 
8 



5 
0 
2 



Total 



220 



43 
4 
6 



57 
66 
101 



119 
57 
33 



32 
1 
7 



53 



224 



209 



40 



526 
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Tabic 2 

Number of Counsellors according 
to level of education 



Doctoral 
Degree 



Master' s 
Degree 



Diploma in 
Counselling 



Less than 
Bachelor's Bachelor's 
Degree Degree 



Elementary 

ful] time 
half time 
part time 

Junior High 

full time 
half time 
part time 

Senior High 

full time 
half time 
part time 
General 

full tine 
half time 
part tiros 

Total 



26 



11 
3 
1 

47 
9 
3 

19 
1 
1 

121 



11 
1 
1 

35 
18 
0 

57 



7 
0 

2 

150 



4 

3 
2 

11 
41 
68 

15 
25 
26 

3 
-0 
4 

202 



0 
0 
3 

0 
4 

32 

0 
6 

3 

0 
0 
0 

48 



526 
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In a similar study conducted by Mott (1972), Supervisor of 
Guidance and Counselling f r Alberta Education, for the 1971-72 
school year it is found mat there were 558 counsellors in the Province. 
Approximately 60 ? s of these had a counselling diploma or better 
qualifications. In a further survey conducted by Mott. (1976) through 
the Dcpartrrent of Education channels for the school year 3975-76 it 
was found that there were 612 counsellors enp Toyed throughout the 
Province. The most recent study comes again from Mott (1978), in 
which he reports that there were 639 counsellors cnploycd in the 
Province of Alberta during 1977-78. Of these, 227 were devoting full - 
time to counselling and approximately 400 were devoting half-time or 
more than half-time to counselling. These reports would indicate that 
there is a slow but definite growth in the number of counsellors 
employed in Alberta schools during the 1970 decade. 
II. Ko lc Studies 

Perceptions of the role of counsellor have been studied from 
many different sources. One of the first such studies reported in 
the 70's was by Herman, Altmann and Sears (1971), They surveyed 
school siiperintendents of Alberta and found from the responses 
received that personal counselling ranked highest in the list of 
duties of counsellors. They also found that the best done of all 
counselling services was educational and vocational counselling. Staff 
consultation was the item that was selected by superintendents as 
requiring the greatest improvement. In general the study indicated 
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that superintendents view their counsellors as performing worthwhile 
functions but that these functions must be extended and improved. 
They said, "it would appear that Alberta counsel] ors can function 
effectively within the existing administration but desirable changes 
are contingent upon counsellor knowledge of his role and the develop- 
ment of a strong guidance program at the local level 11 (p. 270). 

MottVs (1971) study entitled "Perceptions of the High School 
Counsellor Role in Alberta" investigated perceptions of the high 
school counsellor between and among groups of counsellors, teachers;, 
and principals in 92 schools in Alberta, both rural and urban. The 
results revealed that: 

1. counsellors, teachers, and principals agreed on the role 
function of the secondary school counsellor. 

2. differences were found between the teacher group and the 
counsellor group and between the teacher group and principal group 
on the implementation of those functions. 

Mott assumed that a major reason for this may be due to a lack 
of communication of the counsellor with teachers and principals about 
what s/he does and also lack of not developing a role description for 
implementation. !fe recommended that counsellors should produce a 
written description of the philosophy and objectives ol guidance 
programs and make this known to school personnel. 

The result that counsellors, teachers, principals agreed on the 
role of function of secondary school counsellors, is somewhat contrary 
to other research reported. A study by Hengel (1970) addressing the 
TOlrojf'W counsellor in Alberta high schools as perceived by 
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counsellors, counsellor educators, and principals found that there 
were differences of role perception aixong those three groups. In 
another study done by Brown (1974) differences of opinion wci^^dund 
between a counsellor and his administ cator and between a Counsellor 
and his client regarding counsellor roles. A study by Laughren and 
Herman (1975) investigated differences between daughters 1 and their 
mothers 1 perceptions of the role of the school counsellor. Significant 
differences of mothers 1 and daughters' perceptions of counsellor role 
were indicatod; however, both mothers and daughters viewed educational 
and vocational problems as the most suitable areas in which to seek 
counsellor help. 

The findings of perception of role differences in Alberta were 
consistent with research in other parts of Canada (Brown, 1974; Hassard 
and Costar, 1977). It appeared that although school counsellors had a 
role to play, no clear role description existed for them, 
IIT. Criticism^ Evaluation and Ne ed -for Change 

As a new profession, counselling experienced growing pains. Since 
many acceptable schools of counselling exist, philosophies, modes of 
practice, and perceptions of needs for counselling varied. The value 
of school counsellors was questioned both from within the school and 
from without. Tracy (1972) writing in the January issue of Th e Deb ator, 
a journal sponsored by the Alberta Jxlucat ion Council, stated "the school 
boaids will have to decide whether school counselling services are a 
necessity or an expensive frill in education. Certainly children 
have problems, but should the school, in fact, can the school provide the 
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the personnel to help with the solutions"? (p.l) He goes on to state, 
M I would like to suggest that presently Alberta schools arc not adequately 
meeting the needs of students because few have any services that are 
intentionally geared to the prevention of problems" (p. 3). He concludes 
by saying, "We the public must either mgo educators to improve pupil 
personnel services or provide community counselling agencies to work 
with schools and the home for the sake of our children" (p. 3). 

Statements by government official:, have been critical of guidance 
and counselling". Recorded in the Calgaiy Herald, October 6, 3 973 is a 
statement by Jim Foster, then Minister of Advanced Education, which 
was critical of the lack of guidance received by students in the 
schools and suggested that a regional counselling service outside of 
the school system be established. Dr. Henry Kolcsar, Assistant Iteputy 
Minister of Advanced Education said that counselling is in a "schmozzle." 
The fcethbridgc Herald of November 14, 1973 goes on to quote him as 
follows: "Many counsellors don't know what they are talking about, 
they give no information or the wrong information'." 

Roy Farren, Alberta's solicitor general for several years during 
the 70' s decade, voiced criticism of counselling generally in a speech 
. given in the Legislative Assembly and reported in Saint Joh n's Calgary 
Report , November 11, 1977. In lieu of counselling Farren proposed, 
on an experimental basis, an old-fashioned Borstal -type reformatory 
for 16 to 18 year old boys. "I wait to teach them a trade, with 
maximum character building and an accent on sports and discipline" {p. 21). 

The same Roy Farren writing in the Calgary Herald, May 22, 1979, 
stated: 

/ 
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I have a healthy skepticism about counsel ling^. .we h^vc 
counsellors in the schools and in churches, counsellors in t' c 
probation department and social services, counsellors on 
alcoholism, drugs, and mental health, counsellors with the 
police, in the prisons, in the cliihs, in the hospitals, in 
personnel departments. Next to mosquitoes, they arp the most 
prolific breed in Alberta. And often it is the blind leading 
the blind. 

To help improve counselling and guidance, evaluations of services 
were conducted. In an evaluation of counselling sendees in the 
Edmonton Catholic School System by Boyfe (1971) which included students, 
teachers, administrators, parents, and counsellors it was evident 
from the data that counselling is considered an important aspect of 
education. The findings also showed that teachers are not sufficiently 
informed about the goals of counselling and that they require more 
feedback from counsellors. It was recommended that better methods of 
evaluating counselling goals need to be developed and that counselling 
procedures and programs be subjected to systematic and thorough scrutiny. 

In another evaluation study done by Calgary Catholic Board 
Counsellors, and reported in Spotl ight, October, 1972, the conclusions 
indicated that students, parents, teachers, and administrators rate 
counselling very positively. One concern was that complication needs 
improvement and that role and function need to be made known to all in 
the school. 

The largest evaluation study of guidance and counselling (Feltham, 
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1976) was conducted by the Calgary Board of Eduration over a four 
year period from 1971 to 1975* In this study over 10^000. senior high 
school students, over 4,000 junior high school students, over 1,000 
junior-senior high school teachers and administrators and over 1,000 
families responded to a questionnaire. The conclusions were: 

1. almost all students used guidance sendees upon their own 
request and rate the service as helpful . but express the need for more 
vocational and educational counselling. 

2. most teachers arid virtually all administrators rate the 
guidance service as required and helpful but express a need for more 
counsellor consultation. 

3* almost all parents stated that guidance services are necessary 
in secondary schools and over half said the services should be increased. 

4. students who received counselling services improved their 
attendance and marks more than did comparable students who did not 
receive counsellor assistance. 

The evidence collected suggested that guidance services arc of educational 
value. 

In another study that ascertained parents 1 perceptions of guidance 
sendees in Calgary secondary public schools Nidiol-s-y-Eeltham, and 
Gactz (1975) reported the following conclusions: 

1. over 95% of parents felt that guidance services are necessary 
in the school. 

2. about one-half of the parents felt that guidance; services 
should be increased while less than 20° felt thc?c services should not 
be increased. 
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3. approximately two-thirds of the parents whose children 
received guidance felt that the children were helped by the service. 

4. the major positive finding of this study was that guidance 

i 

services in the Calgary public secondary schools have the support of 
the teachers, and particularly a<Jministiators. 

Teachers were frequently less positive than administrators in their 
support of this -service. This trend suggests the poss ibility that 
there is not much involvement, in corau>nication and understanding 
between teachers and counsellors as there is between administrators 
and counsellors. 

Other perceptions and statements of counselling and guidance 
come from a variety of sources. Recorded in the proceedings of the* 
Alberta Chamber of Commerce, Education and Business Conference held 
in Jasper Park Lodge in October, 1276 is the following resolution: 
lie it resolved that the Government of Alberta establish an adequate 
counselling service throughout the public and separate schools in the 
basic educational system and as the first step the Department of 
Education be directed to complete a needs assessment study which would 
identify specific counselling needs in the Province and provide a 
course of action to meet the identified needs. Counselling for the 
purpose of this resolution was defined as follows: "assistance given 
through an in-school based program to students to ircet their normal 
academic and personal developmental needs/ 1 

Another study by Dumont (1976) commissioned by the Minister of 
Education for the Province of Alberta and entitled "Assessment of 
Educational Needs of Northern Albertans" provided the following 
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recommendation: There is need to institute extensive guidance services 
at all levels in the schools. It further rccorur.ended that a study be 
undertaken by the JXipartment of Kducation to survey what- services 
exist and What is required and assess the financial problems that are 
associated with providing guidance services to snail and rouble 
northern centres. 

An earlier report by Holdaway (1977), discussing noninstructional 
positions, functions and costs in a school jurisdiction in Alberta, 
found tin'; opinions of superintendents to indicate that Die most crucial 
school staff shortages occurred in the psychological- guidance -remedial 
areas. He also found that opinions of principals and teachers indicated 
that the number of central office and in- school guidance counselling 
staff were generally inadequate. Opinions of trustees agreed Kith 
previous opinions that the number of staff to perform guidance and 
counselling services were generally judged to be inadequate. Other - 
documentation from the Holdaway ropoit includes: 

1. 33 of 43 superintendents chose guidance and counselling as one 
of three areas in which they would add staff if given a 105 increase 

in budget. 

2. of 155 principals in the study approximately 50Vfel.1i that 
guidance services were too few or were unavailable. 

3. of 423 trustees 65% said "too few" or M no staff 11 who provide 
central office guidance and counselling services. 

4. when asked what could be dene if given 10% increase in budget, 
661 of the trustees stated that, counselling and guidance would be the 
area where they would add staff. 
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In his final report of a curriculum evaluation project for Alberta 
Education, Collet! (1978) stated that a significantly large proportion 
of .those responding to his survey imparted "an inadequacy in the 
counselling program. His concluding sunanary statement reads as follows: 
"The counselling services in Alberta high schools seemed to be in need 
of further evaluation, development and stimulation through provision 
of resources" (p. 136). 
TV. .Changing Emphasi s an d New Ijj r^cvti^oris 

Counsellors themselves have critically examined their roles and 
have urged changes for improvement. " Earlier issues centered on 
directive versus nondirective counselling, should school counsellors 
have teaching experience, and what are appropriate qualifications for 
school counsellors. More recent examinations have centered on the 
mocbls of counselling and the deliver/ system. Many writers have urged 
movement from the medical model, based on diagnosis and curing, to an 
educational model, based on developmental progression of learning skills 
that arise at various periods of life and that are required far coping 
and enhancing life. Dave Clark, (1975, p. 51), President of the Alberta 
Guidance Council, wrote "The emphasis is on preventive programs, 
teachers and counsellors mu&t work in close cooperation to monitor and 
upgrade quality of classroom looming environment and the total school 
climate." An article by Herman (1974) stressed a developmental approach 
and the need for change to a program fonaat of delivery. Programs 
would include structured, articulated experiences for youth that would 
teach them essential skills such as self-understanding, understanding 
others, decision making, life planning, communication, etc. Merchant 
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(1976, p. 26) wrote, "I suppose the developmental vieupoint may sound 
idealistic or overzcalous but I am convinced that elementary school 
guidance will be a new hope only if it turns from corrective, remedial 
approaches and focuses on the developmental needs of all children." 
Van Hcstcren and Zingle (1977) in an editorial in the Canadian Cou nsellor, 
wrote: "Hven a cursor)' survey of Canadian guidance literature makes 
readily apparent there exists a considerable degree of confusion and 
disagieen^nt concerning the nature of the guidance function and 
specific role characteristics of school guidance personnel .. .Notwith- 
standing this diversity of opinion, "the central and most significant 
issue facing school counselling as a profession today is essentially 
the same one that has confronted it virtually since the beginning of 
guidarcc as a movement. This broad issue has to do with deciding upon 
the nature, scope and purpose of guidance services within the context 
of the total educational enterprise. An issue arising out of this 
broader one and inseparably related to it concerns the delineation of 
the school counsellor's role" (p. 105-106). In persuing this point 
they come to the following conclusion: "The solution to the current 
role dilemma facing school counsellors lies neither in a retreat to 
an antiquated vocational guidance model, nor an entrenchment in a 
personal adjustment- crisis oreintation but, rather, in moving confidently 
but prudently in the direction of a developmental guidance model geared 
to the weeds of pupils in modern society" (p. 115). 

In a published article Watt (1978), Supervisor of Gui dance and 
Counselling in Alberta, stated: ' ' * 

r 
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A number of school jurisdictions have been developing successful 
elementary school counselling programs which have emphasized 
development and preventative approaches. In secondary schools 
successftil counselling in guidance prograns relating to a variety 
of student development concerns' are in place... At the present 
time guidance does not have a curriculum that is clearly 
defined as do traditional disciplines such as ^cience, Math or 
English. The rationale for developing skills in the guidance 
area is a preventative one. If students are going to learn their 
full potential in academic areas they need the enabling skills 
of decision-making, basi c relating skills, ajid other guidance 
content areas. A problem in implementing this kind of skills - 
development program is finding time in the school day. Some 
content is integrated with other subjects', however, a core 
program of studies along with integration would be desirable 
(pp. 19-21). 

The philosophical and theoretical writings arc beginning to be 
translated into practice. Throughout the Province counsellors and 
teachers with a guidance orientation have been busy implementing 
projects and programs which leaders in the field have recommended. \ 
The concern for improvement is genuine. The desire for guidance and 
counselling \to be an integral part of the school program in its aim 
toward effecting goals of schooling and education is evident with new 
developments. 

Ihe Edmonton Public Scik . Board under the leadership of F. Mjriel 

m 
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Smeltzer developed the Persp ectives for Living series for junior and 
senior high schools. These; were, in the wain, curriculum units 
dealing Kith developing understanding, learning about one's feelings, 
emotions and general development, establishing appropriate sex roles, 
becoming a better communicator, etc. Tn the senior high schools these 
materials served as curriculum units for IVrsoectives for Living 3S/25. 
In the junior high schools they served curriculum units for optional 
- courses or for the Gr?'lc IX group guidance course. 

Other resource units have boon developed in the E'^onton system. 
T oward Affect ive Guidance (1977) was developed for use in junior high 
schools and Caree r Development and Life Management (1978) for use in 
senior high schools. 

A jrcrjor publication by Gaetz and Vcltham (1978) for the Calgary 
Board of Education . s entitled Pla nning Edu catio nal Objectives for 
Peopl e to Live Effective ly (PEOPLE). It sets out a rationale for a 
developmental program, a model for developing the program, strategics 
and resources for implementing the program, and offers ideas for 
evaluation. To incorporate this program system wide, in-service work 
has been ongoing and will continue. 

School counsellors have been developing programs designed to fulfill 
needs of students and have been evaluating the effectiveness of these 
programs. Woodcock (1977) developed a program to improve the level cf 
career awareness in tenth grade girls. In her pre- and post -test design 
she found that a significant difference in gains occurred between the 
trcstixnt and control groups. Mackey (1978),. in a similarly designed 
study, developed and measured the effecis of a five month program n 
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enhance the self-esteem of high school girls enrolled in a high 
school business education program. The treatment group did not 
inprovc significantly more than did the control group. 

These studies are examples of how counsellors are moving toward 
evaluating effectiveness of their programs. The measures used 
provide ,f hard ff data. These along with "soft" data provide information 
upon which learned decisions can be made and provide criteria upon 

r 

which accountability can be based. 

I One major hdvc in the direction of obtaining continued public 

i 

Support is for school guidance departments to give careful attention 
to providing an accountability record. This ireans providing evidence 
to indicate how previously established objectives are met. This 
accountability must include the extent to which they have contributed 
to the whole school function. 

In keeping with the many concerns for guidance and counsel] ing that 
have been expressed by such a broad range of sources, Alberta Education 
in 1978 authorized the formation of a Task Force to examine the "state 
of the art" and to obtain perception data from the piiblics concerned 
regarding the adequacy and quality of guidance and counselling in 
Alberta schools. The recommendation of the Task Force to the Minister 
could possibly be instrumental in dictating the future of guidance and 
counselling in Alberta schools during the decade of the 80' s. 
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I. Schooling and Education 

According to Tyler, (1969, p. 3), "the more complex, mobile, and 
wealthy a society becomes the more essential is the role counselling plays." 
From 1950 to the present, Alberta has experienced unprecedented growth 
and economic-development. Rapid and unexpected changes have occurred 
giving rise to needs and challenges greatly different from those of the 
past. Industrialization, urbanization, geographic and upward mobility, 
changing patterns of family living, the move from "the baby boom" to 
zero growth, changing work roles, and conflicts in values, attitudes 
and morals not only have provided new challenges but also have added , 
new problems to Alberta society. 

The needs, challenges, and problems of a society become a coriccm for 
the education of that society. As an integral part of society, children 
and adolescents within our schools manifest aspects of these needs and 
/problems. The question then becomes: does the scliool concern itself 

with these needs and problems and if so, to what degree? 

/ 

Although the school, during this time period, has assumed considerable 
responsibility for "the total development of children, it has become 
increasingly apparent to many that "education and schooling" arc not 
synonymous terms. That learning is more inclusive than schooling, that it 
is as inclusive as life itself, has always been easy to see. Many 
educational opportunities are to be found outside of schools : T.V. , 
libraries, museums, films, camps, industries, churches, correspondence 
courses, etc. Ivan Illich (19 70) x emphasizes this fact in his book 
entitled De- Schooling Society . 

Lawrence Cremin (1976) describes differences between schooling 
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and education when he says: 

Every family has a curriculum which it teaches quite 
deliberately and systematically over time. Every church 
and synagogue has a system which it teaches deliberately 
and systematically over time;- -the Old and New Testaments after 
all arc among our oldest curricula and so are the Missal and 
the Mass and so is the Book of Common Prayer* Every 
employer has a curriculum which he teaches deliberately and 
systematically over time: the curriculum includes not only 
the technical skills of typing or voiding or teaching or 
reaping, but also the social skills of carrying out those 
activities in concert with others on given tire schedules 
and according to established expectations and routines, frie 
can go on to point out that libraries have curricula and day 
care centres have curricula and most important, radio and 
television stations have curricula - and by these curricula 
I refer not only to programs labelled educational but also 
to news broadcasts and documentaries (which presumably inform), 
to commercials (which teach people to want) and to soap operas 
(which reinforce' common myths and values). (p. 22) 
In this province, Torgunrud (1976), Director of Curriculum for 
Alhcrta Education, noting the startling changes which have occurred 
Canadian culture over the past several decades cowman led: 

Embedded in these shifts has been the emergence of inflation, 
unemployment, and welfare, ... startling increases in divorce, 
crime, delinquency, vnneral disease, alcohol, drug abuse, 
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neuroticism, and suicide. These have brought pressures for 
schooling to become involved in environmental studies, consumer 
education, mental health, and family life education, often 
with the implied intent that the placement of programs in 
schools will take care of societal ills. Schooling must be 
firm in its position that it will not abandon or shirk rightful 
responsibilities, but maintain thai it is only one institution 
among many in the configuration that provides education to 
Canadian youth, (p. 23-24) 

The question of the role of the school has been clearly recognized 
in the thinking of decision-makers in Alberta Education, Their concern 
has resulted ir the development of the paper Alberta Education and 
Dipl oma Requirements (1978) to which the public was asked to respond 
through seminars, briefs, letters and open meetings. Further study has 
confixed that the goals of schooling and the goals of education can be 
usefully separated thereby acknowledging that the school cannot be held 
responsible for the total educational process. 

As Torgunrud stated, however, the school cannot abandon or shirk 
its rightful responsibilities and hence must contribute not only to 
youth's intellectual, development but to youth's development as a whole. 
Within the parameters of the school's function there lies a definite 
role for school guidance and counselling as is noted by Robert Clark 
(1970); 

And surely there is no way we can cross the many obstacles in 
the path of our society without the assistance of a variety of 
specialists in hunan behavior and human development, xertainly 
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one of the most important of which is the counsellor in the 

schools, (p. 9) 
I I • Societal Changes 

In tho recent past, the pace of change has rapidly accelerated 
and has produced a disorganizing dissonance, or to use Tofflcr's (1970) 
term, "future shock." Social confusion and disorder have become apparent 
as now rules emerge and compete with oJd standards for survival, Soine 
of the more salient social changes that have implications for counselling 
arid guidance are discussed below. 

A. ' Scient ific: and Technological Changes 

Advances in science and technology have resulted in mechanical 
conveniences and physical comforts, but even more importantly, they 
have produced basic cultural changes which in turn have created many 
of our social problems. Wrenn (1973, p. 136) concluded that "science 
is giving us an increasingly complete description of our world, but it 
does not give us the meaning of such a world Or man's place in it." 
We have readied a point where technological advances appear to have 
outstripped the average person's ability to understand and control 
them and many people are beginning to feel enslaved by computer 
technology. 

Because scientific and technological advances help to provide 
much of what constitutes the; "good life" it is only at the peri] of 
considerable inconvenience and frustration that these inventions could 
be relinquished. We build huge factories but pollute rivers; we develop 
new methods of transporting petroleum products but ruin our sea food 
beds; we devise new ways of developing .energy but in the process we 
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destroy the environment. The implications for living, for education*, 
and more specifically for counselling and guidance are immense. 
B. The World of Work 

Many young people are confused by conflicting attitudes' about 
work. Tlicy hear that the work ethic is disappearing, that most jobs 
arc demeaning and destructive, that technology will replace large 
numbers of workers, and that in many specialties a fjoodecj market will 
cause unprecedented erployment. But they also hear the unemployed 
asking for a chance to work, that work is the path to equality, and 
that one has to develop salable skills to meet the demands of a 
technological society. 

Many young people worry about the future. Although the Canadian 
Classification and Dictionary of Occupations (CCDO) lists- over 16,000 
occupations available in Canada, realistic and ? 'curate occupational 
information is often lacking and rumors predominate. Changes in< 
specific jobs, changes in the* occupational structure, and the 
increased use of automation mean that the students now in our schools 
will enter a world of work about which much uncertainty prevails. New 
jobs will appear, many present ones will change so radically* that 
extensive retraining will be needed.. It is the 18-24 year old age 
group in which unemployment is greatest. 

Automation and technological advances have reduced' the number of 
low-skill entry jobs, and have also lessened the worker's pride in his 
share in producing a finished article- The fulfillment of one's self 
concept in an occupation is no longer true for many, consequently 
large numbers .of people find themselves without meaningful work. 
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The work ethic, which for several centuries has been a fundamental aspect 
of our value system, is being eroded* 

The indications for counsel ling are enorifous. Since the future 
world of work is tentative and to some degree unforsecahle, for many 
people the greatest asset will be their ability to respond flexibly 
and intelligently to rapid change. For others, optimum development 
way mean the ability to organize life outside the mainstream of economic 
activity. 1}je ability to use increasing amounts of leisure time in 
creative, peisonally satisfying and socially worthwhile but not essentially, 
ecorioiak: ways may be the prima ry challenge. 

C. Popula tion Ch anges 

Demographers estimate that by the year 2000 there will be over 6 
billion people on Barth. The movement of people to where there is work 
is inevitable. Presently Alberta is receiving large numbers of people 
into the province. Alberta's population increased by 55,400 "in a onc- 
yedr period ending January, 1979 (Statistics Canada). 

To accommodate urban immigrants a relatively new housing pattern 
is notf in vogue. The single family dwelling is being supplemented and 
of ten' supplanted for economic reasons by town houses, condominiums and 
semi- detached homes. This means many more people living closer 
together with little or no outdoor open space to call their own. These 
conditions will iroan increased in t ex dependency and consequently increased 
social control. Hie mtfch prized individual responsibility, freedom 

and excellence once//rcvelant are likely to be threatened by socially 

/ 

induced pressures for stifling conformity. At the same time that 
physical proximity is making people more interdependent, the decline of 
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kinship is actually decreasing intimacy. For a society diaracterized 
by high intcrdependency but low intimacy, social controls of a very 
overt and oppressive kind nay become inevitable. Moreover the bewilder- 
ment, isolation and frustration associated with the t complexities and 
impersonality of large urban communities has -given rise to a greater 
incidence in crime, vandalism, and suicide. Silvcrsidcs (1979) 
indicated that there were 333 reported suicides in Alberta in 1978, 
the highest provincial rate in Canada. Juvenile delinquency, vandalism, 
and family conflicts requiring police assistance is increasing (Hie 
Calgary Herald, June 27, 1979). 

Counselling will have' to ber involved in helping people obtain 
growth-producing levels of independence antl personal exccllence r as 
well as in helping them establish patterns of interpersonal relations 
in which the/ can feci responsibility and commitment to society. 

D. /he Fami ly 

Probably the greatest societal change has come about within the 
fajruly unit. The self-contained, primary unit with an authoritarian 
/power relationship that made father the head has changed to a social- 
centered unit or companionship farilyi Frequently both mother and 
father tfc?rk. Amiel (1979) reports that for 1978 almost four million 
women Were working in Canada. This was 38% of the total work force. 
Of the four million women, 47.81 were married. When both parents work 
young prc-school children are placed ill child-care centres. Parent: 
"models are thus available for only short periods of the day. Children 
in elcir&ntaxy schools have been called "latch-key" children since they 
must cany keys to gain entrance to their homes when parents are absent 1 . 
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Ihe extended family that frequently contained grandparents or aunts 
and uncles who had a vital role in the socialization process of the 

young has given way to the conjugal family where stability is almost 

< 

totally dependent upon the. emotional relationship between husband ,and 
" wife. The conjugal family does not emphasize stability as a value and 
thus a great number of marriages fail. The home, once regarded as 
the ideal setting for bringing up children is disrupted by divorce 
and separation. Alberta has the second highest provincial divorce 
rate in Canada. In 1977 Alberta recorded 18,380 marriages and 5,843 
divorces (Statistic^Canada) , There is, consequently, a graving rate 
. of sing J e parent families. 

With the impersonality of urban living, with both parents frequently 
working away from home, and with children staying at school over a 
nuniber of years,, the peer group at school has often come to have more 
"family" meaning than the family itself. As the family's influence 
declines, there is increasing influence by the peer jjroup with whom 
children interact more hours per day than with either father or mother. 

Mobility of the family affects the sense of familiarity and, 
therefore, the emotional security of each member of the family. Family 
mobility generates feelings of rootlcssncss and lack of community 
identification. When father and mother gre uncertain as- to new values 
and behavior appropriate in the new location, the children tend to seek 
their value assurances elsewhere. Mobility leads to value uncertainty. 
Students new to schools need to be recognised by teachers and 
cotii .icllors as individuals who are casting about either to test their 
old values or to establish viable new ones. They need help in this 
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process and they may welcome it from adults, if v is given sensitively. 

As a result of the many rapid role and style changes, the home 
may not be able to assume the responsibilities for promoting child 
development which it traditionally assumed. The attitudes of youth 
* >rd his home and family can be expected to be somewhat different 
from the typical middle class child of several decades ago. These 
attitudes must be recognized and understood by the counsellor if he 
wishes to be helpful. Preparing students to cope with a family pattern 
that lias both great risks and great rewards in terms of personal 
development will be a vital role for education. 

E. Value Changes 

1he past several decades have produced a vast transformation of 
life in our once stable, seemingly inanutablo society. Traditional values 
and inherited customs, dominant for so many years, increasingly are being 
called into question with the concomitant effect that they are losing 
their authority over many. They are no longer sufficient as a guide to 
action in our rapidly changing world. Durkheim, the French ^ciol^ist, 
called this a state of anomie. When the existing values no longer hold 
for large segments of the population sub-cultures develop and various 
forms of social confusion and disorder become apparent as new rules 
emerge and coupe to with old standards. Spindler (1963) calls these 
two sets of values "emergent" and "traditional 11 . Traditional values ^ 
include such concepts as "puritan morality", "work-success ethics", 
"achievement orientation", and "ragged individualism". In contrast 
and even in opposition to these kinds of values are the emergent values 
which include "sociability", "moral relativism", "group conformity", 
and "immediate gratification". Khcn different views of life are held 
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by various groups, their ability to communicate and to cooperate 
toward common purposes is limited. 

Emergent .alucs have surfaced in ro uncertain terms and in various 
forms. "Flower children", and "hippie groups" were common in the lQGQ's; 
traditional sources of authority such as parents, teachers, and police- 
mc5n came under attack; educational institutions were vandalized and 
destroyed and university presidents' offices were occupied. A greater 
degree of personal authority was demanded and individual rights were 
stressed in every aspect of life from the right to work to the right 
of love. As the normative institutions lost some of their power they - 
were less able to integrate each individual into a common purpose. 
Pluralism increased. The net result to the school system has been 
confused children very often so because of their unreadiness to deal 
with a 1 s tract relativism rather than concrete structure. 
III. Irpli cations to Counselling and Guidance 

Social problems are not new but today they appear to be pro- 
liferating at an unprecedented rate. Ihc school, as a part of the 

larger society, bears an interdependent relation lo that society 

* 

and mast therefore assume some responsibility for the social problem 
extant. By. assuming this responsibility the school helps to influence 
society as it educates the Students in its charge. On the other hand, 
the school is affected by social changes of major magnitude and this 
had led to an examination of the goals of the school and the means of 
achieving them. The interrelationship of the school and society 
allows for movement toward common goals with the school addressing those 
goals for which it is best suited and for which it can be held primarily 
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accountable while other institutions and agencies of society address" 
other goals. Some goals can be achieveebby the school alone, some 
through cooperation with parents and other institutions or agencies, 
and some must be left totally to jurisdictions other than the school. 

Although school curricula load heavily on knowledge and skill in 
the cognitive domain the school does address itself to the development 
of physical, mental and spiritual health, active and ^sponsible 
citizenship, and the knowledge, skills and attitudes required to respond 
to the opportunities and expectations of the world of work. Jf students 
are expected to learn to their full potential they will require the 
enabling skills of communication, decision-making, general coping, and 
a feeling of self worth. Cognitive and affective learnings must develop 
simultaneously. Ihus the school must deal wiih the total development, of 
students in a concerted effort with the community. In this endeavour 
school guidance and counselling, .characterized by major foci, can play 

a definite role. 

A major focus of counselling- find guidance is the importance of 
looking at. the total person. Help is provided for educational, career, 
personal and social development and this ' y necessity extends the 
counsellor's work to all aspects of school, hom, and community life. 
In the elementary years, parental, participation is extensive. As 
grade level increases the students' whole environment, including oilier 
significant persons^ gain importance. Help must be comprehensive and 
must involve consultation with others and the coordination of effort. 

' A second focus of counselling and guidance is the use of the 
tiiwu approach. Counsellors work with teachers, psychologists, social 



workers, medical personnel •and others to provide a comprehensive help 
system- As a school-based professional, the counsellor ran help to 
relate the* ioiow ledge of outside professionals to the school situation. 
The cOurfseJlor is the person best able to coordinate the v/ork of all 
professionals involved in' promot ing student development. 

A third focus is the emphasis on the developmental approach. In 
the past counsellors have been doing learning repairs on individuals 
rather thtm improving the learning environment. Now rather than 
concentrating on remediation, all educational forces can be linked 
for the benefit of facilitating the total development of students*. 
This developmental view JLs giving rise to A sequential approach in 
guidance and articulated programs similar to general curricula v/ith 
scope and sequence are bsing developed, 

-'Within the field of guidance and counselling thore is an 
increasing professionalism. School counsellors, like other educators, 
are being required to demonstrate the difference they make in the 
lives of others. They are accepting this challenge by improving 
their academic qualifications, by learning new skills and Icnowlcdge, e 
through professional associations and in service v/ork, and by developing 
programs the effectiveness of which can be evaluated. 
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EDUCATION 



Devonian Building, West Tower 



1 1 160 Jasper Avenue 



Edmonton, Alberta. Canada 



T5K 0L2 



January 28, 1980. 



Dear Colleague: 

The Minister of Education has commissioned a Task Force on School 
Counselling and Guidance. The purpose of the Task Force is to 
determine the adequacy and quality of existing school counselling 
and guidance programs in Alberta schools and to develop recommenda- 
tions on the basis of information gathered. 

Alberta Education is aware of your interest in this vital aspect of 
education and requests your participation. Enclosed is a survey 
form and opinionnai^e for your completion. 

Three survey forms exist, one for each of the elementary, Junior 
high, and senior high school grades. You will receive only one 
survey form for completion; however, some others in the respondent 
group that you represent will receive copies of the remaining two 
survey forms for completion. 

It would be appreciated if you would complete the survey form and 
opinionnaire and return both, prior to March 3* 1980 to the office 
of Dr. Terry Mott, Fifth Floor, Devonian Building, 11160 - Jasper y 
Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, T5K OL2. 

Thank you for your cooperation in this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 



James S. Hrabi, 
Associate Deputy Minister. 




Encl. 
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EDUCATION 



Devonian Building, West Tower 



1 1 160 Jasper Ave/iue 



March 10, 1980, 



Edmonton. Alberta. Canada 



T5K 0L2 



Dear Colleague: 

I wrote to you last month requesting your assistance in comrieting ^ 
a survey form and oninionnaire to be returned to my office by 
March 3, 1980, As you will recall this request was in support of 
the Task Force on School Counselling and Guidance commissioned by 
the Minister of Euucation. 

It is crucial to the success of this project that as many people 
respond as possible to provide the information required. The r€*- 
sponse to date has been gratifying; however, we still await a*few 
responses, 

If there is something holding up your reply, and I can be of 
assistance, please contact ., t e. i£ you have completed this task, , 
kindly disregard the reminder, ™ 

If you have misplaced ypur survey form or- opinionnaire you can obtain 
additional forms by contacting the office of Dr* Terry Mott, (Phone 
427-2899) 5th Floor , , Devonian Building, 11160 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, 
Alberta, T5K 0L2, 

Your assistance is greatly appreciated. 
Yours sincerely. 




iate Deputy Minister, 
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EDUCATION 



Devonian Building. West Tower 
1 1 160 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
T5K 6l2 



Dear Elementary School Principal: 

The enclosed package of materials contain the following items: 

1. A letter from the Associate Deputy Minister of education 
explaining the purpose of this activity. 

2. Survey forms 1, 2, and 3 for completion by all_ of your 
teaching staff and also by the parents of all of your 
grade six students. 

3. A covering letter for parents explaining the purpose of 
this information collection and requesting their co- 
operation. 

Specific Instruction's are as follows: 

1. Teachers: 

a) Sampling: Assign at random Forms 1, 2, and 3 of the survey 
form (ie. 1/3 of your staff answers Form 1, 1/3 answers 
Form 2 and 1/3 answers Form 3) 

b) Administration: Distribute survey forms to your teachers and 
coMect completed forms. 

2. Parents: 

a) Sampling: Assign at random Fotms 1, 2, and 3 of the survey 
form by giving the appropriate Form to each student for 
delivery home. 

b) Administration:, Instruct each grade six student to take 
home to t;heir parents a sealed envelope containing a survey 
form and covering letter. 

c) Collect completed forms. It is unlikely that you will have 
all returned; however it would be appreciated if a follow- 
up procedure (eg. telephoning) could take place. 

Return completed survey forms to my office prior to March 3, 1980. 
My address is Devonian Building, West Tower, 11160 - Jasper Avenue, 
T5K 0L2, 5th Floor. 

Thank you for your co-operation. 
Yours sincerely, 



ERIC 



Terrance R. Mott 
Supervisor, Guidance £ Counselling 
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EDUCATION 



Devonian Building, West Tower 
1 1 160 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
T5K 0L2 



ADDENDUM: 

1. The enclosed package of materials also contains envelopes for 
transmission of the survey form to parents. 

2. Commonly us* 'i procedures to facilitate parent survey form returns are: 

either 

1. Requesting classroom teachers to Reep a record of parent returns 
by receiving returns directly from the grade six, eight, or eleven 
students that they are responsible for. Follow-up procedures can 
then easily be implemented. 

or 

2. Coding (numbering) the envelopes containing survey forms sent 
home and requesting parents to return completed survey forms it. 

^ these envelopes. Parents can then easily be identified for follow-up 
if the envelope is not returned. 
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EDUCATION 

Devonian Building, West Tower 
1 1 160 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

► T5K 0L2 



Dear Junior High School Principal:* 

The enclosed package of materials contain the following items: 

1. A letter fro* the Associate Deputy Minister of Education 
explaining the purpose of this activity. 

2. Survey forms 1, 2, and 3 for completion by al]_ of your 
teaching staff, all grade eight students and their parents. 

3. A covering letter for parents explaining the purpose of 
this information collection and requesting their co- 
operation. 

Specific Instructions are as follows: 

1. Teachers: 

a) Sampling: Assign random Forms 1, 2, and 3 ofnhe survey 
form tie. 1/3 of your staff answers Form 1, 1/3 answers ' 
Form 2 and 1/3 answers Form 3) 

b) Administration: Distribute survey forms to your teachers and 
collect completed forms. 

u 

2. Students: 

a) Sampling' Assign at random Forms 1, 2, and 3 of the survey 
form to all grade eight students. 

b) Administration: Distribute survey forms to all grade eights 
and collect completed forms. 

3. Parents: 

a) Sampling: Assign at random Forms 1, 2, and 3 of the survey 
form by giving the appopriate Form to each gr^de eight student 
for delivery home. 

b) Administration: Instruct each grade eight student to take 
home to their parents a sealed envelope containing a survey 
form and covering letter. 

c) Collect completed forms. It is unlikely that you will have 
all returned; however it would be appreciated if a follow- 
up procedure (eg. telephoning) could take place. 
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Return completed/survey forms to my office prior to March 3, 1980. 
My address in Devonian Building, West Tower, 11160,- Jasper Avenue, 
T5K 0L2, 5th/£loor. 



Thank you for your co-operation. 

/ 

Yours 7 sincerely, 




Terrance R. Mott 

Supervisor, Guidance S Counselling 
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EDUCATION 

Devonian Building, West Tower 
11 160 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
T5K 0L2 

ADDENDUM: 

1. The enclosed package of materials al^o contains em\* lopes l u 
transmission oC rlie survey term to parents. 

2. Commonly used procedures to facilitate parent sui \ r ^y form returns -i i : 

either 

1. Requesiia 6 classroom teachers to keep a recor t ot parent teiurn 1 ' 
by receiving returns directly from the grade six, *?ight, or eleven 
students that they are responsible for. Follow-up procedures .an 
then easily be implemented. 

or 

2. Coding (numbering)^ the envelopes containing survey forms .^ent 
home and requesting parents to return Completed survey forms in 
these envelopes. Parents can bhen easily be identified tor to! low-up 
if the envelope is not returned. 
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EDUCATION 



Devonian Budding, West Tower 



1 11 60 Jasper Avenue • 



Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 



T5K 0L2 




Dear Senior High School Principal: 



The enclosed package of materials contain the following items: 

1. A letter from the Associate Deputy Minister of Education 
explaining the purpose of this activity. 

2. Survey forms 1, 2 and 3 for completion by all of your 
teaching staff and also by the parents of all of your 
grade eleven students. 

3. A covering letter for parents explaining the purpose of 
this information collection and requesting their co- 
operation. 

Specific Instructions are as follows: 

1. Teachers: 

a) Sampling: Assign at random Forms 1, 2 and 3 of the survey 
form (ie. 1/3 of your staff answers Form 1, 1/3 answers 
Form 2 and 1/3 answers Form 3) 

b) Administration: Distribute survey forms to your teachers and 
collect completed forms. 

2. Students: 

a) Sampling: Assign at random Forms 1, 2 and 3 of the survey 
form to all students presently taking a grade eleven English 
course (ie. English 20 or 23). If an English course is not 
offered, devise a suitable means to have all Grade Eleven 
students respond. 

3. Parents: 

a) Sampling: Assign at random Forms 1, 2 and 3 of the survey 
form by giving the appropriate Form to each student for 
delivery home. 

b) Administration: Instruct each grade eleven student to take 
home to their parents a sealed envelope containing a survey 

I form and covering letter. 

■ ; c) Collect completed forms. It is unlikely that you will have 
all returned; however it would be appreciated if a follow- 
up procedure (eg. telephoning) could take place. 
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Return completed survey forms to my office prior to March 3, 1980. 
My address in Devonian Building, West Tower, 11160 - Jasper Avenue, 
T5K 0L2, 5th Floor. 

Thank you for your co-operation. 

Yours sincerely, 




Terrance R. Mott 

Supervisor, Guidance & Counselling 
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EDMONTON ALBERTA TIN IY« 
TELEPHONE: M2-T1II 



ALBERTA SCHOOL TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 



January 28, 1980, 



Dear Colleague: 

The Minister of Education has commissioned a Task Force on 
School Counselling and Guidance. The purpose of the Task 
Force is to determine the adequacy and* quality of existing 
school counselling and guidance programs in Alberta schools 
and to develop recommendations on the basis of information 
gathered* 

Alberta Education is aware of our interest in this vital 
aspect of education and has, suitably, invited our 
participation. In addition to representation on the 
membership of the Task Force, we have also been asked to 
obtain perceptions of existing schQol programs directly from 
our membership by means of responding to a survey form and 
an opinionnai re • Enclosed is one survey form and one 
questionnaire for your attention* 

Three survey forms exist, one for each of the elementary, 
junior high, and senior high school grades. You will 
receive only one survey form for completion, however others 
in our Association will receive copies of the remaining two 
survey forms so that our membership will in fact respond to 
all three forms* 

It would be* appreciated if you would complete the survey 
form and opinionnaire and return both to my office prior to 
March 3, 1980* 

Thank you for your assistance, 
YcArs sincerely, 




Scott D. Saville 
President 
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MISTEES ASSOCIATION 



I2SII-IM AVENUE 
EDMONTON ALBERTA TIN 

TELEPHONE: 412-7111 



March 10, 1980 



A REMINDER 



Dear Colleague: 

I wrote to you last month requesting your assistance in completing 
a survey form and opiniormaire to be returned to my office by March 3, 1980. 
As you will recall, this request was in support of the Task Force on School 
Counselling and Guidance conndssioned by the Minister of Education. 

It is crucial to the success of this project that as many people 
respond as possible to provide the information required. 

If there is something holding up your reply, and I can be of 
assistance, please contact me. If you have completed this task, kindly 
disregard the reminder. 

If you have mi& t laced your survey form or opinionnaire you can 
obtain additional forms by contacting the office of Dr. Terry Mott, Alberta 
Education (phone 427-2899), 5th Floor Devonian Building, 11160 Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton, T5K 012. 

* t 
your assistance is greatly appreciated. 



Yfurs very truly, 




Scott D. Saville 
President 
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EDUCATION 

Devonian Building, West Tower 
11160 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta. Canada 
T5K 0L2 

January 28, 1980. 



Dear Colleague: 

The Minister of Education has commissioned a Task Force on School 
Counselling and Guidance. The purpose of the Task Force is to 
determine the adequacy and quality of existing school counselling 
and guidance programs in Alberta schools and to develop recommenda- 
tions on the basis of information gathered. 

Alberta Education is aware of your interest in this vital aspect 
of education and requests your participation. Enclosed, are survey 
forms and a letter from Dr. Terry Mott providing instructions for 
completing these forms. 

It would be appreciated if you would complete the enclosed survey 
forms and return them prior to March 3, 1980, to the office of 
Dr. Terry Mott, Fifth Floor, Devonian Building , 11160 - Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5K 0L2. 

Thank you for your cooperation in this matter. 
Yours sincerely, 



James S. Hrabi, 

Associate Deputy Minister. 



Encl. 
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ALBERTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



212 10201 104 Street Edmonton Aioertd T5J 1 B2 (4Q3»424 0b31 



January 25, 1980 



Dear Chamber Member, 

The Minister of Education has commissioned a T<ufe fonce on School 
CoiuuzilinQ and Guidance.. The purpose of the Task Force is to determine 
the adequacy and quality of existing school counselling and guidance 
programs in Alberta schools and to develop recommendations on the basis 
of information gathered. 

This is a logical follow-up to recommendations made in this sense at 
the "Education and Business 11 Conference held in Jasper three years ago, 
sponsored partially by the Alberta Chamber, and it is understandable that 
Alberta Education now looks to Canadian and Alberta Chamber members for 
further input, especially with respect to perceptions of existing school 
programs. 

Enclosed are three survey fprms - one for each of the Elementary , Junior 
High and Senior High School grades. Could you yourself take the fifteen 
minutes needed to Till out one of the forms - and perhaps one or more of 
your colleagues could complete the other two forms? If all three can be 
completed this would be especially valuable to Alberta Education. 

If these forms could be returned direct to Alberta Education through the 
month of February, our Chamber would be most appreciative. 

With many thanks, 



Sincerely, 




Brigham Day^ 
General Manager 
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ALBERTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



212 10201 1Q4Sueet Edmonton Albertd F5J 1 82 (403)424 0^31 



January 25, 1980 



Dear Chamber Member, 

The Minister of Education has commissioned a Tcu>k fo\cc on School 
Counselling and Guidance.. The purpose of the Task Force is to determine 
the adequacy and quality of existing school counselling and guidance 
programs in Alberta schools and to develop recommendations on the basis 
of information gathered. 

This is a logical follow-up to recommendations made in this sense at 
the "Education and Business" Conference held in Jasper three years ago, 
sponsored partially by the Alberta Chamber, and it is understandable that 
Alberta Education now looks to Canadian and Alberta Chamber members for 
further input, especially with respect to perceptions of existing school 
programs. 



Enclosed are three survey forms - one for each of the Elementary , Junior 
High and Senior High School grades. Could you yourself take the fifteen 
minfutes needed to fill out one of the forms - and perhaps one or more of 
your colleagues could complete the other two forms? If all £hree can be 
completed this would be especially valuable to Alberta Education. 

If these forms could be returned direct to Alberta Education through the 
month of February, our Chamber would be most appreciative. 

With many thanks, 



Sincerely, 



/ 




General Manager 
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EDUCATION 

Devonian Building, West Tower 
11160 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

January 28, 1980 * T5K0L2 



ii-ai Parent 



The llinistei of Education has coraissior.od a Task Force on School 
Counsel ling and Guidance. The purpose of th- Task Force is to deternine 
the £.c*oquacy and quality of existing school counselling and guidance 
pro^ta-.-j in Albetta Schools and to develop re jo^ziendations on the 
tKts*^ i»I l iioi -nation gathered. 

Alberta Education is auare of your interest in this vital aspect 
of education and requests your participation. 

It uould be appreciated if you would co-:»lele the enclosed 
f.urvey focu and return it to your school in a scaled envelope. The 
j-rir.'z-inal will -nsuie that your completed survey forn vill be forwarded 
to Alb .-rt a Education. 



Thank you for your co-operation. 



You r s o inc e r c ly , 

li'rrancf btotrX, Supervisor 
Guidance &nd Counselling 



TRM/dg 
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/dlberia news release 

EDUCATION 

NEWS RELEASE #6 For Release: Friday, February 1, 1980. 

EDMONTON — A survey to gather data on counselling and guidance programs 
in Alberta schools will be conducted over the next several weeks by a 
Task Force on School Counselling and Guidance. 

The Task Force was commissioned by the Minister of Education in March 1979 
to assess the adequacy and quality of existing school counselling and 
guidance programs in Alberta schools and to make recommendations to him on 
the basis of information gathered. 

The survey will sample the opinions of school guidance counsellors, teachers, 
students, administrators, trustees, principals, parents and members of the 
business community on 

- the importance of various counselling and 
guidance services, 

- the responsibility of the school to provide 
these services, 

- whether the services are presently provided 
by* schools, and 

- the quality of services presently provided 
by schools. 

- 30 - 

Mary Ricard 

Communications Director 
Alberta Education 
Telephone: (403) 427-2286 

O 
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EDUCATION 



Devonian Building, West Tower 
11160 Jasper Avenue 



Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 



T5K 0L2 



January 28, 1980. 



Dear Colleague: 

The Minister of Education has commissioned a Task Force on School 
Counselling and Cuidance. The purpose of the Task Force is to 
determine the adequacy and qualify of existing school counselling 
and guidance programs in Alberta schools and to develop recommenda- 
tions on the basis of information gathered. 

Alberta Education is aware of your interest in this vital aspect of 
education and requests your participation. Enclosed is a survey 
foriTi and opinio lnaire for your completion. 

Three survey f orris exist, one for each of the elementary, junior 
hi^h, and senior high school grades. You will receive only one 
survey form for completion; however, some others in the respondent 
group that you represent will receive copies of the remaining two 
survey forms fcr completion. 

It would be appreciated if you would complete the survey form and 
opinionnaire and return both priot to March 3, 1980 to the office 
of Dr. Terry Mott, Fifth Floor, Devonian Building, 11160 - Jasper 
Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, T5K 0L2. 

Th/mk you for your cooperation in this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 




Encl. 
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ALBERTA EDUCATION OPINIONNAIRE 
Identification Information 

1. Please indicate the position you hold in education. Mark (•/> 



Central Office Administrator (1) 

Principal ^_(2) 

Tchool Trustee (3) 

Alberta Education Official (4) 



HOW TO RESPOND TO THIS OPINIONNAIRE 
INSTRUCTIONS TO RESPONDENTS 



Each of the following pages contains two statements concerning assumptions 
on which both elementary and secondary school counselling and guidance 
programs might be based. Three types of rating scales are to be used in 
summarizing your opinion about each assumption. In addition, space te provided 
below each set of ratings to permit you to communicate your thoughts with 
respect to' addition*, deletions, changes, concerns, or suggestions. 

Following are some definitions about the rating scales to be used: 
The Acceptability Scale 

Acceptability refers to "what ought to be 11 the characteristics of a school 
guidance and counselling program. That is, what you feel to be desirable, 
essential, preferred (and perhaps idealistic) in providing a foundation for 
a quality education program without rogard to feasibility, utility and 
practicality matters. Acceptability is intended to be synonymous with the 
importance you attach to the statement. 

The Feasibility Scale ' 

In contrast, your ratings about feasibility should disregard desirability 
or importance. The ratings are concerned with the realities of school 
operation. The feasibility ratings are intended to summarize your opinion 
about the statement in terms of its practicality, utility and workability 
having regard to the availability of resources including existing attitudes, 
experiences, and expertise of the teaching and counselling staff. 

The Clarity Scale 

Your assistance is solicited in determining if the assumption statements may 

be made more understandable and less ambiguous. The rating scale will summarize 

your opinion about the degree of clarity. Once again, the comments space 

below each statement may be used for your suggestions concerning changes and 
clarifications. If you wish, you may use the space to rephrase all or part 
of the statement. 
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RECORDING YOUR RATINGS 



For 


each statement please 


circle 


the numeral which summarize 


your opinion. 




Acceptability 
Scale 




Feasibility 
Scale 




Clarity 
Scale 


1. 


Totally unacceptable 


1. 


Tn *i 1 1 \7 infojclKlo 
iULdl ly 1111 cab LUlc 


1 

V 


Very unclear 


2. 


Generally unacceptable 


2. 


Infeasible 


2. 


Unclear 


j ■ 


Part-4.a11v arppotahle 

r a I L lull y a\_ i^c p u a u ■*■ 


3. 


Partially feasible 


3. 


Clear, in part 


4. 


Generally acceptable 


4. 


Feasible 


4. 


Clear 


5. 


Totally acceptable 


5. 


Totally feasible 


5. 


Very clear 



Assumption 1: S chool Guidance and Counselling Programs ' should be desired to 
■ — enhance the goals of schooling ol Alberta Education 

These programs relate particularly to the following goals: 

1. Acquire knowledge and develop skills, attitudes and habits which contribute 
to physical, mental and social well-being. 

2. Acquire knowledge and develop skills, attitudes, and habits required to 
respond to the opportunities and e:pectations of the world of work. 

- Acceptability: 1 2 3 4 5 (5) 

Feasibility: 12 3 4 5 (6) 

Clarity: 1 2 3 4 5 (7) 

Comments : 



Assumption 2: School Guidance and Counselling Programs must h elp develop and 
, protect Individuality as well as promote social respon sibility 

These programs must provide students, teachers, and. parents with assistance so 
that each student can become aware of and understand personal needs and how 
these relate to the needs of others around him. 

Acceptability: 1 2 3 4 5 (8) 
Feasibility: 1 2 3 4 5 (9) 
Clarity.: 1 2 3 4 5 (10) 
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Assumption 2 Cont'd 
Comments : 



Assumption 3 : School Guidance and Counselling programs must help Suudents 
become effective problem solvers 

These programs must help each student to be a problem solver — i.e., a planner 
a decision maker, a self -n^nager — and help him squire the knowledge and 
problem solving skills required for "educated invol /ement" in solving problems 
within his life and within society. The^e concepts assume that students are 
capable of learning now to develop and pursue their life goals and plans. 

Acceptability: 12 3 4 5 (11) 

Feasibility: 12 3 4 5 (12) 

Clarity: 12 3 4 5 (13) 

Comments : 



Assumption 4 : School Guidance and Counselling Programs should be available 
to ail students 

These programs must be based on students' needs and must serve the ^uidance- 
related needs ot all students at each academic level, rather than only the 
needs of a selected group of students* Both immediate and long-range needs 
must receive attention as well as normal developmental needs in areas of 
behavior inc ading those related to educational and career choice. 



Acceptability: 12 3 4 5 (14) 
Feasibility: 1 2 3 5 (15) 



Clarity: 



12 3 4 5 (16) 
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Assumption 4 cont'd 
Comments: 

1 



Assumption 5 : School Guidance and Counselling Programs should be integrated 
with the educational process 

Guidance and counselling objectives and procedures must be integrated into 
the basic instructional process of the school to help each teacher and each 
student and his parents recognize the relevance of the instructional program^ 
youth development and to the life goals of each student. y 

Acceptability: 12 3 4 5 (17) 
Feasibility: 12 3 4 5 (18) 
£ Clarity: 12 3 4 5 (19) 

Comments : 



Assump tion 6 : School Guidance and Counselling Programs should be developmental 
' as veil as prescriptive o r remedial 

To be comprehensive, a guidance and counselling program must include 
interventions directly with students through both a developmental phase to prevent 
problems and a prescriptive phase "to help students alleviate persistent problems. 

Acceptability: 12 3 4 5 (20) 
Feasibility: 12 3 4 5 (21) 
Clarity: 12 3 4 5 (22) 




Comments : 




- 2b2 - 5. 
Assumption 7 : Personnel responsible for School Counselling and Guidance 
Programs must be able to plan and evaluate effectively 

If guidance and counselling programs are to be responsive to the differences 
among individuals and groups served the effectiveness of different instructional 
a pproac hes, g uidan ce progr^s and counselling approaches must be investigated. 
Placing and modifications to plans intended to meet the various needs of the 
^hool, its staff and community, and students should be based ou information 
provided by both internal evaluation (including self-evaluation) and external 
evaluation. 

Acceptability: 12 3 4 5 (23) 
Feasibility: 12 3 4 5 (24) * 
Clarity: 12 3 4 5 (25) 

Comments : 



Assumption 8 : School Guidance and Counselling are separate but related 
functions ~ 

"Guidance 11 is aimed at preparing students for future development and motivating 
them to learn about themselves, about how to relate to others, how to plan, 
make decisions and resolve problems. The emphasis is upon the learning of 
generalized understandings and skills for use in every-day situations. 
Affective education is a large component of guidance. Activities both curricular 
and non-curr icular , constitute guidr x 

"Counselling" is a problem-solving process in which the counsellor assists 
students to recognize and effectively deal with a specific problem or concern 
that stands as a barrier to growth, development, and satisfaction. 

Acceptability: 12 3 4 5 (26) 

Feasibility: 12 3 4 5 (27) 

Clarity: 12 3 4 5 (28) 

Comments: 



O \ r 
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ALBERTA EDUCATION 

COUNSELLING AMD GUIDANCE 
SURVEY 

Schedule for Collection 
of 

INPUT DATA 

Name of 

School : \ 



School ' 
Code Number: 



Data Collector: 



Date: 



9 

ERIC 
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Number of teachers (rate highest level only) 

a) without a degree 

b) with a bachelors degree ~ 

c) with two bachelors degrees • 

d) with a masters degree ; 

e) with a doctorate degree 

Student population (as of September 30, 1979) 

Nunber of support staff - Indicate time involvement of these 
people in terms of full-time equivalent (F.T.E.) 

a) secretarial : 

teacher/secretary ratio: 

b) instructional aides: 

teacher/aide ratio: 

Check (>/) school jurisdiction personnel available for providing 
support services to students. Indicate time involvement of these 
people in terms of full-time equivalents (F.T.E.) in this school 
eg. 2 school counsellors each working h time = 1 F.T.E. 

F.T.E. 

school psychologists 

school counsellors 

visiting teachers 

school social workers 

_ reading clinicians 

special education teachers 

teacher student advisor 

school nurse 

speech clinician 

others (specify) 
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Identify services provided from outside of the school for school 
purposes. Specify the name of each agency and briefly explain 
services provided. 

Qualifications of school counsel TorsT ChedTtvO" appropf f a te ncategori es . — 

(1) bachelors degree m • number 

(2) graduate diploma or equivalent number 

(3) masters degree number 

(4) doctorate degree number 

Specify the number of guidance related university courses that each 
school counsellor has completed. 

COUNSELLOR NO. of H courses KO. of full courses 

(Alberta equivalent) (Alberta equivalent) 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 

F. 

Briefly describe guidance facilities, materials, equipment, and resources 
available for guidance workers. 

eg. telephone, secretarial assistance, filing cabinets, career 
information area, small group counselling area etc. 



What support staff is available to the guidance program? 
secretarial -clerical 

central office 

non-school agency support 

other 

* 

Wha' percent of the total school budget 1s expended for Guidance? What 
do these expenditures Include 1e. salaries, library, materials, supplies 
etc. 
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11. Are their community agency groups that school staff meet with regularly? 
If so specify what staff members meet with which community agencies for 
what purposes. 



12. Does the school publish a regular newsletter or newspaper column to keep 
parents informed of school matters? If so specify communication vehicles 
and frequency of publications. 



12. Does the school or the school system have a written policy statement 
and/or guidance counsellor role descriptions concerning school 
guidance programs? If so, kindly attach a copy of this statement and 
explain its etiology and development. 



14. Does the school or the school system have a written guidance counsellor 
role description? If so, please attach a copy of this statement. 



9 
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ALBERTA EDUCATION 
COUNSELLING AKO GUIDANCE 
SURVEY 

Schedule for Collection 
of 

CONTEXT DATA 

Name of 

School : 



School 

Code Number: 



Data Collector: 



Date: 



ERIC 
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1. Type of community which school serves. 

rural 

vi 11 age/ town 

city 

suburban/mixed 

other (specify) 

2. Type of school 

• elementary 

elementary/junior high 

junior high school 

^ junior/senior high school 



senior high 

elementary/junior high/senior high 



3. Average classroom enrolment (as of September 30, 1979) . 

Total enrolment: Average class size 

Grade 1* 

Grade 2. 

Grade 3. 

Grade 4, [ 

Grade 5. = 

Grade 6. ^_ 

Grade 7. 

Grade 8. 

Grade 9. 

Grade 10. 

Grade 11. 

Grade 12. 
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Describe ways in which the area served by your school might be 
considered unique? If so consent on these factors. 



Percentage of students by grade that are a year or more -older 
than the expected age for a given grade level. 

1 year 2 or more 
older years older 



uraoe 


i . 


brade 


o 

C . 


Grade 




Grade 


.4. 


Grade 


5. 


Grade 


6. 


Grade- 


7. 


Grade 


8. 


Grade 


9. 


Grade 


10. 


Grade 


11. 


Grade 


12. 
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Name of 
School : 



ALBERTA EDUCATION 
COUNSELLING AND GUIDANCE 
SURVEY 

Schedule for Collection 
of 

Process Data 



ALBERTA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



School 

Code Number: 



Data Collector: 



Date: 



2U7 



PROCFSS STAT EI IE NT 



Staff 

Responsibility 
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IMPLANTATION STRATEGIES 



ASSUMPTION : 

CHILDREN in our Elementary 
Schools need : 

Help to understand how their 
school programs and student 
activities relate to the 
world of work. 



ASSUMPTION 

CHILD REN in our Elementary 
Schools need : 

Help to deal with their 
negative feelings and attitudes 
which affect school work. 



ASSUMPTION : 

CHILDREN in our Elementary 
Schools need : 

Help to deal with their | 
physical development concerns. 
Examples: physical appearance, 
si 2e, posture, skin problems, 

wight control, physical 
fitness, etc. 

ERLC 
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- _ PROCESS STATEMENT 


Staff 

Responsibility 264 


» 

u c 

O T- 

* a. 

U 1 

c: ci 
t- u 
j_ 


Teacher 
A-all F-few 


Counsellor 


Other 
(Specify) 


IMPLEMFHTATMN STPATFGIFS 


ASSUMPTION: 

CHILDREN in our Elementary 
Schools need: 

Help to develop effective 
study habits. 

Examples: learning how to 
organize time, concentrate, 
memorize, make notes, read for 
recall, review, take tests, etc. 




I 




i 
i 

i 

1 

1 

/ 




ASSUMPTION: 

CHILDREN 1n our Elementary 
Schools need: 

Help to meet people, get along 
with others, build friendships, 
etc. 


- 




/ 

/ 

i 
s 

i 




r 


ASSUMPTION: 

CHILDREN 1n our Elementary 
Schools need: 

Help to resolve their conflicts 
^ or ^fights* with parents, 

teachers, brothers, sisters, 
friends, etc. 
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PROCESS STATEMENT 


Staff / 

Responsibility / < 265 

L- / 


i 

u c 

O 'I- 

• Cl 
U 1 
C (U 
i- u 
U 

X > 


3 

\ oj 
t 

i~ Li- 
ft* 

Ui— 

o na 


Counsel lor 


*r- 
U U 
Oi GJ 

Ci 


1 

; IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 

: - / ; 


z > ■ 

ASSUMPTION : 

CHILDREN in our Elementary 
Schools need: 

Help to develop good work 
habits. 

Examples: initiative, 
dependability, responsibility, 
trustworthiness , producti vity , 
respect for authority, etc. 






i 


i 

i 


r T ~i 

/ / 

/ ; 

/ / 

/ S 

1 

/ 

/ 

/ 


ASSUMPTION : 

CHILDREN in our Elementary 
Schools need: 

Help to adjust to new school 
situations. Examples. Get 
to know the school building, 
where things are located, the 
school staff, school rules and 
regulations, courses and 
programs, student activities, 
graduation requirements, etc. 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 


/ 

i 

i 
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i 

i 

! 

i 
j 
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ASSUMPTION; 

CHILDREN in our Elementary \ 
icnoois need: i 

' t 

Help to gain the acceptance 
and respect of their teachers 
and class mates. 

o 
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PROCESS STATEMENT 



Staff 

Responsibility 
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ASSUMPTION : 

CHILDREN in our Elementary 
Schools need : 

Help to learn how to make 
decisions to achieve their 
goals* Examples: Learn how to 
rank goals, gather relevant 
information, consider alter- 
natives, consider possible 
consequences ? make choices, 
take appropriate action, and 

evaluate progress. 



ASSUWTION 

CHILDREN in our Elementary 
Schools need : 

Help to learn what the laws re- 
quire and what society expects 
of them. Examples: learn what 
is lawful and unlawful and what 
is acceptable in our society. 



ASSUMPTION: 

CHILDREN in. our Elementary 
Schools need : 

Help to improve their learning 
skills* Examples: Learn how 
to listen, ask questions, read, 
write, compute, take notes, 
interview* use libraries, 
follow instructions, etc. 
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IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 
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" PROCESS STATEMENT / 


Staff 

Responsibility 

, 267 


• 

u 

O T- 
$- 

• £X 
U 1 
C Q) 
i- u 

> 


| Teacher 
A-all F-few 


( Counsellor 


>■ 

**- 

v u 

SZ Q 


i IfiPLtr EniATiUH STRATEGIES 

• 


< ASSUMPTION: 

. / CHILDREN in our Elementary 
/ Schools need: 

, Help to develop understanding 
ami respect for other in- 
dividuals and groups. 
Examples: Learn about racial , 
religious political, and sexual 
differences, become aware of 
prejudice and its effects, 
develop a respect for the worth, 
dignity, and rights of all 
people, etc. 


1 


I 


i 

! 


! 


* 

i 
i 

i 


ASSUMPTION: 

CHILDREN 1n our Elementary 
schools need: 

Help to develop a positive 
attitude toward work 'and a 
respect for the dignity of all 
forms of productive work. 












ASSUMPTION: 

| 

CHILDREN in our Elementary 
Schools need:. 

Help to develop self-confidence 
and self-esteem. ! 
Examples: Think positively, i 

learn self-control, overcome 
unrealistic fears, break self- 
defeating habits, develop 
special strengths and talents. 
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PROCESS STATEMENT 


Staff 

Responsibility < 


1 268 
IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 


• 

j- c 

O t- 

.s- 

U 1 
r- U 

a. ^ 


Teacher 


u 
o 

r— • 
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O 

o 


j Dther 
1 (Specify) 


/ 
1 
1 

7 

/ 

f 
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/ 
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ASSUMPTION: 

CHILDREN in our Elementary 
Schools need: 

Help to develop a positive 
attitude toward school and a 
life long conniitment to learning 




i 


/ 

4 


i 

/ 

/ 
/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 


/ 

/ 

4 . 


ASSUMPTION: 

CHILDREN in our Elementary 
Schools need: 

Help to develop constructive 
leisure time activities which 
fit their interests, abilities, 
special talents or career goals* 
. Examples: Sports, hobbles, 
arts, crafts, social clubs, 
reading, courses, selected T.V., 
etc. 




/ 

/ 


! 

1 

1 * 

1 

1 




\ 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

I 

1 . 
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ASSUMPTION: 

CHILDREN in our Elementary 
Schools need: 

Help to realistically assess 
their interests, abilities, 
values, and achievements. 
Examples: Take standardized 

tests, understand the results, 
explore their meaning for 
future planning. , 

> 
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/ CHILDREN in our Elementary 
/ Schools need : 

Help to understand themselves 
and their developmental 
concerns. Examples; Explore 
their feelings, learn how their 
feelings affect their behavior, 
learn how their behavior 
affects others, decide what is 
important in their lives, ex- 
amine the conflicts between 
-their v/ants and social respon- 
sibilities, learn how they are 
similar to but different from 
others, develop an appreciation 
for their individuality. 



ASSUMPTION : . 

CHILDREN in our Element ary 
acnoois need: — 

Help, to develop an awareness 
of the world of work. 
Examples: Learn about jobs In 
their community, learn how the 
baste skills of reading, 
writing, and computing are used 
by workers. 



» ASSUMPTION : 

CHILDREN 1n our Elementary 
Schools need : 

■ i 

Help to develop an awareness of • 
their local community. 
Examples: Learn about the 
various heeds of people In the 
community and about the 

community services which have 
*~tf developed to meet those 
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IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 
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PROCESS STATEMENT 
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Responsibility 270 
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Teacher 
A-all F-few 


Counsellor ^ 


| Other 
(Specify) 


IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 


ASSUMPTION: 

TEACHERS in the Elementary 
School need: 

Help to understand individual 
students and their developmental 
needs . 




• 






1 


ASSUMPTION : 

TEACHERS in the Elementary 
School need: 

Help with specific problems in 
discipline and classroom 
management. 










i 


ASSUMPTION: 

TEACHERS in the Elementary 
School need: 

Help to develop rules, regu- _ 
latlons, and appeal procedures 
which are workable and fair to 
all students. 
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Responsibility 
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ASSUMPTION : 

TEACHERS in the Elementary 
School need : 

Help to identify specific 
conditions which* affect the 
learning of particular 
students. 



ASSUMPTION ; 

TEACHERS in the Elementary 
School need: 

Help to collect accurate 
information about students and 
to use this information to 
promote student learning. 
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IMPLEf'ENTATION STRATEGIES 



ASSUMPTION : 

TEACHERS in the Elementary 
School need : 

Help to integrate handicapped 
and minority students into the 
mainstream of school activity. 
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TEACHERS in the Elementary 
Schoo l need : 

Help to evaluate the progress 
of individual students and to 
develop learning activities 
designed to meet the needs of 
these students. 
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IMPLEMEMTATIOn STRATEGIES 



ASSUMPTION : 

TEACHERS in the Elementary 
School need : 

Help to establish better 
relationships and better 
communication with parents. 



ASSUMPTION : 

TEACHERS in the Elementary 
School need : 

Help to place students in 
special programs or groups 
appropriate to their interests 
and abilities. 
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ASSUMPTION : 

TEACHERS in the Elementary 
School need : 

Help to assess the educational 
needs of students and to 
identify prevailing or 
recurring student problems 
v/ithin the school . 



ASSUMPTION * 

« 

TEACHERS in the Elementary 
School need : - 

Help to understand and to cope 
v/f th the range af student 
interests and-abilities in . — 
their classes. 
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IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 



ASSUMPTION : 

TEACHERS in the Elementary 
Scnool need : ~~ *~ 

Help to arrange and conduct 
productive conferences with 
parents* 
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IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 



A SSUMPTION : 

TEACHERS in the Elementary 
School need : 

Help to maintain a positive 
attitude toward their work and 

toward the students whom they 

teach. 



ASSUMPTION : 

TEACHERS In the Elementary 
. School need : 

Help to promote the personal 
and social adjustment of their 
students . 



ASSUMPTION : 

TEACHERS 1n the Elementary 
School need: 



Help to present the educational 
and career implications of the 
school subjects which they 
teach. 
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ASSUMPTION: 

TEACHERS in the Elementary 
School need: 

Help to instruct students in 
the study skills and values 
which are related to the 
subjects they teach. 
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ASSUMPTION : 

TEACHERS in the Elementary 
.School need: 
• 

Help to identify and interpret 
the social t cultural, and 
economic factors of the 
- community which may influence 
student behavior. # 
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ASSUMPTION: j 

TEACHERS in the Elementary ! 
School need: J 

i 

Hejjrto understand the special : 
or unique characteristics of J 
the students they teach. 
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ASSUMPTION : 

PARENTS with children in 
Elementary School need : 

An opportunity to review 
student records, and to discuss 
with the school the results of 
any standardized tests which 
their children may take. 
Examples: ability tests, 
aptitude test?* interest 
inventories, attitude scales, 
achievement tests, etc. 



PARENTS with children in 
Elementary School need : 

An opportunity to cooperate 
with and to receive the help 
and support of the school in 
providing personal guidance to 
their children. 



ASSUMPTION : 

PARENTS with children in 
Elementary Schol need: 

An opportunity to discuss ; 
(Individually or in small 
groups of parents) child 
development, ways of fostering 
sound development, the pro- 
blems children often encounter, 
coraSon concerns of parents, 
etc. 



ASSUMPTION: 
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ASSUMPTION: 



PARENTS with children in 
Elementary School need : 

Current information and 
assistance on how best to help 
their child with his or her 
school work. 



ASSUMPTION : 

PARENTS with children in 
Elementary School need : 

Current information regarding 
the learning opportunities 
provided by the school. 
, Examples ; courses . programs , 
special events, student 
activities, etc. 



ASSUMPTION : 

PARENTS .with children in the 
Elementary School need : 

Help In dealing effectively 
with children who have learning 
difficulties. 
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ASSUMPTION: 










— . m 


PARENTS with children in 
Elementary School need: 












Current Information about 
school counselling and 
guidance programs and how these 
activities can be of assistance 
to them and their children. 












ASSUMPTION: 












PARENTS with children 1n 
Elementary School need: 












Help to establish better 
relationships and better 
communication with the school 
staff concerning the needs, 
plans, progress, and. problems 
of their children. 
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ASSUMPTION: 
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PARENTS with children 1n 
Elementary School need: 












An opportunity to Inform the 
school of the values and 
character traits which they 
would like their child to 
develop. 
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; IRPLtKENTATION STRATEGIES 


ASSUMPTION: 

PARENTS with children in 
Elementary School need : 

Help to identify appropriate 
community agencies for assis- 
tance with special problems 
affecting their childs 1 
development. Examples: Family 
counselling, social assistance, 
alcohol and drug abuse, human 
rights, Alberta Mental Health 
Services etc. 
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ASSUMPTION: 

. PARENTS with children in 
Elementary School need: 

An opportunity to discuss with 
the school the long term 

educational and career plans 
of their children and how these 
plans relate to the child's 
interests, attitudes, values, 
ability and achievement, 
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ASSUMPTION: 

PARENTS with children In 
Elementary School need: 

! 

Help to deal effectively with j 
children who have personal or < 
social problems. 
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IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 



ASSUMPTION : 

Elementary Teachers, Students 
and their parents need: 

Co-ordination of community 
agency services with school 
counselling and guidance 
services. 
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ELEMENTARY SERVICES 

/ / . 

I I I 

Teacher/ Comments on Elementary Services / 

/ Assumptions relating to the classroom learning environment elicited a 

/ 

variety of responses from teachers. Three general areas were focused upon: 
/(I) Better learning 'skills, (2) maintaining a positive attitude and, 
(3) individualizing instruction. 



Teacher comments reflected apparent concern over the home - school 
conflict in expectations. Perhaps a sample of such responses from teachers 
may clarify their, concerns: 

- "Excessive hours watching TV hinder study time". 

- "Conflict may arise between standards of home and school". 

- "Parental influence is prevalent". 

- "Parents are' unwilling to admit their child has a problem". 

The above statements typify teacher feeling towards services to 
students. Perhaps teachers are reflecting some of their rustrations 
encountered from time to time within the classroom. It appears their prime 
concern relates to services .which promote quality of learning and academic 
skills. 

A similar trend emerged in the responses of teachers on services to them. 
The first priority lies with services devoted to enhancing improvement of 
instruction. A mo*e frequent response would be "students will benefit from 
learning the basics", or "Individualized instruction is necessary to help 
problem students cope". Lower emphasis was placed upon services relating to 
educational and career planning* 

Teachers as a respondent group were more aware of the fe§sibility of 
certain changes* Comments like "costs would be too high" (made in reference 
to the integration of handicapped students within the classroom) exemplified 
their awareness of practical issues. 

* • * 

Teacher Comments on Elementary Services to Parents 

The same trend was apparent here where teachers ranked learning ^access 
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high on their list. Again the home-school conflict was obvious. A sample 
of comments will indicate so: 

- "Respect for the professional judgement of teacher necessary". 

- "Child may l^ck discipline". 

- "Encouraging good work habits is of great •importance". 

Parents Comments on Elementary Services 

More ^parents commented on elementary services than teachers. Those parents 
seemed to stress services dealing with learning difficulties. A sample of 
those comments indicates this concern: 

- "slow learners need attention in the elementary grades". 

- "caution should be exercised to assure against labelling of students". 

- "students should have homework". 

Parents were also asking for help from the school both in the educational 
needs of their student and in the personal needs domain. Again, the following 
comments by parents substantiate this statement: 

- "Parents should be contacted regarding individual students and their 

developmental needs". 

- "An understanding of the students' family background may assist the 

teacher help to understand special or unique characteristics of the 
students". 

- "Newsletters and brochures to parents could help keep parents up-to-date 

on current information pertainipg to the school". 

- "Maybe a monthly report explaining results of any tests given would 

assist parents". / 

* 

Parents were also comnenting on the classroom learning environment reflecting 
possible concerns for discipline within the classroom and teacher effectiveness. 
They voiced concerns over fairness, and consistency within the classroom on the 
part of teachers. 
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Parents were acutely aware of the high school student - teacher ratio 
within the schools. Perhaps they were expressing their awareness of* the demand 
placed upon the classroom teacher while at the same time they wanted an 
optimum growth environment for their children. 

Similar to teachers, parents ranked services relating to the world of 
work lower than services dealing with classroom learning. As a few parents 
putyit, "the joy of learning should be emphasized in the elementary grades". 
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JUNIOR HIGH SERVICES 

Student Comments on Junior High Services 

It appears that very, few Junior High students made comments. It is 
apparent from those students who did that the following sequence of priorities 
arise: (1) services relating to study habits and learning skills, and 
(2) services relating to attitude toward work followed by (3) career planning 
services. 

^ Students also expressed a need to enhance services to students 'dealing 
with personal development. They suggested more inter-school activities and 
group projects within classes to facilitate meeting people, getting along 
with others, and building relationships. 

Teacher Comments on Junior High Services 

Visual inspection of tne comments by teachers reveals that the vast 
majority of teachers priorize services close to the classroom higher than 
other such important services (as ranked by those same teachers) as career 
planning and personal developmental services. A sampling of typical comments 
follow: • 

- Test results should be interpreted to students 

- Guidance and direction should be given to students to help them improve 
their learning skills 

- Good example should be reflected in basic classroom management 

- In-service seminars could be arranged for teachers to deal with specific 
discipline problems and classroom management 

- Fairness and consistency should be, used in developing rules, regulations, 
; and appeal procedures for studentTs 

T Teachers are often teaching subjects they are less familiar with 

There appeared to be a discrepancy between goals of home and school as 
experienced by many teachers. This was .obvious at all three levels (elementary, 
junior and senior high) of schooling but even more so at the Junior High level. 
Again, typical comments by teachers will exemplify this trend: 
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- Parental influence strong in promoting positive attitude toward school 

- Self-discipline needed by students toward life-long commitment to learning 

- School policies should be explained to students and parents 

0 - Parental influence is strong in developing understanding and respect for 
individuals and groups 

- Junior High students have already developed negative feelings and attitudes 
which affect school work 

- Both school and home should combine efforts to promote understanding 

- In commenting on drug and alcohol information, teachers replied "final 
control comes from the parents" and "students often model parents and 
teachers" 

- Parental attitudes towards learning should be considered to assist teachers 

deal effectively -with children with learning difficulties 

* » 

Some teachers' comments inadvertently implied that there is a danger in 
doing too much for students. For example, in response to the assumption regarding 
giving assistance to students to use community agencies, some teachers said "care 
should be taken to assure students that they should help themselves to see what's 
available in society". 

Career education of a more general nature was suggested but this service 1 
was secondary to services relating to classroom instruction. Teachers cautioned 
against the possibility of students opting for part-time jobs to the downfall 
of their studies. ' 

Many teachers vented their frustrations in coping with discipline problems, 
over-loaded, classrooms, criticism from their employers, and teaching outside their 
area of expertise. They agreed more help and time is necessary but also quoted 
practicality issues of possible blocking. 

» 

Parents Comments on Junior High School Services 

There was a fairly large proportion of parents commenting on services in 
the Junior High schools. Again, a trend emerged consistent with that of elementary 
and senior high parents \n ranking services: (1) services dealing with the 
learning difficulties (2) help with child's personal problems and (3) career 
planning services. The following examples typify parental comments: 
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- Individual text books should be provided to the students 

- Special programs are the first to go when financial restraints are applied 
. - Continuous newsletters to parents would help parents keep up with 

school news 

- Parents need help trying to cope- with constant changes in curriculum 

- Guidance is needed but care should be taken not to make decisions for 
students 

- Parents need support to help deal effectively with children who have 
learning and/or personal problems 

Similarly, parents shared .teachers opinions that career education of a 
general nature was nefcessary to prevent students at this early age from 
dropping out of school to find* jobs. 

Parents agreed Junior High students needed help and guidance with personal 
problems. Parents wanted to be included in the process of classroom learning 
of their children and expressed some suggestions to aid this process: 
communication should be opened between school and home so that school policies, 
curriculum changes and demands, and specific problems may be alerted to their 
attention.' 
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SENIOR HIGH SERVICES 



Student Comments on Senior High Services 



It is interesting to note that the overall interest of students in 
Senior High school centered around services of career planning and further 



education. Employment opportunity information plus job searching skills 
ranked highest on their list., "he following comments illustrate students 
feelings: 

- Speakers of different agencies should be brought into the schools 

- up-to-date information needed on continuing educational opportunities 

- career days amd field trips necessary 

- part-time jobs lists should be available to students 

- many students drop out of school because they don't know the purpose 
of learning certain subjects. If school programs were related to the 



- "Work experience" students, should be paid since some companies take 
advantage of "f ree* labour" 

Some students also voiced concern over the lack of alcohol and drugs 
information within some senior high schools. A typical comment elicited was 
"school avoids talking about this topic". 

Some students indicated a need for the school t& help them deal with 
personal and social problems. A few such comments may demonstrate this concern: 

- school should deal with the overall attitude and causes of problems 



- teachers ought to show good example in influencing student behavior 

Study and learning skills received some attention as well by senior students. 

Teacher Comments on Senior High Service 

Teachers expressed a ne$d for help in promoting a positive learning 
environment and more effective individualized instruction. Agaii\, the 



world of work, students might be motivated to do well 
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following samples illustrate : 

» , 

- Motivation techniques are necessary to help students maintain 
interest in their work 

- Profession&l help needed (eg. in-service sessions) to help cope with 
specific problems in discipline and classroom management 

- "Our classrooms are over-crowded". There isn't time to deal with 
student individual needs 

- After learning disabilities are detected help is needed to help 
those students 

- There is a lack of classroom management training for teachers 

- Special programs are naed^I to assist students with specific needss, 

- Study^habits "should be developed 

Teachers in Senior High reflected a similar concern over discrepancies 
between home and school attitudes and expectations. As well they noted th£ 
importance of career planning and continuing education opportunities but 
cautioned against any interference with study habits. Here are a few such 
commerits: 

- Part-time jobs take away from study time 

- Learning is not restricted to a structured environment — the community 
has influential powers as well 

- Developing jo^ searching skills is a practical and sensible idea 

- Some students ^kip school days and come late as a result of part-time jobs ' 

A variety of ^resp^nses were made on services relating to personal and social 
needs. A sample of the comments made follow: 

- students need help to adjust to new school situations 

- motivation techniques are necessary to assist in positive attitudes 

- there are dangers 4 in informing students of their legal rights;* they 
may take advantage of this 

- professional help is needed to help teacher deal with personal and 
social problems 
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Teachers at this level — alike at the junior and elementary levels — 
were aware of the feasibility of implementing a lot of changes within the school. 
They referred to budgeting constraints, over-crowding, and lack of time as 
blocks to their movement. 

Parents Comments on Senior High Service 

Parental comments reflected the general concensus of the study. Parents 
ranked career planning and job search skills high on their list followed by 
study and learning skills. Personal social needs were also rated high. The 
following comments typify their feelings on career and continuing education: 

- students need help to find job opportunities 

- career days and field trips are necessary 

- in small, rural communities community agencies may*not exist 

- some realistic career goals of students are hindered by parents* 
unrealistic goals for their children 

Parents showed concern over promoting a positive learning environment 
as well. To illustrate, here is a sample of their comments: 

\ 

- students drop out or quit school without too much concern by teachers 

- classes could be more interesting and challenging 

- programs in the schools are too specialized 

- the home room system helps to develop a sense of belonging within students 

- what's needed is an emphasis on teacher's ability to teach rather than 
on qualifications 

- developing self-confidence and self-esteem is a foundation for all 
learning 

- the classrooms are over-crowded 

- fairness and consistency are necessary in promoting school rules and 
regulations 

- both the bright student and the slow learner needs are not being met 

- good attitudes are modelled — not taught 

- the teacher is the fir***" person to detect a child's learning problem 
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Senior High parents were expressing a need for better communication 
between home and school. As in the other levels, they expressed frustration 
with the constantly changing curricula and evaluation procedures — they seek 
school help here. 

A variety of other concerns surfaced. Parents were concerned over possible 
invasion of privacy by the schools in collecting personal and familial information 
on them. They also asked for assistance from tae school in interpreting test 
Results to them as well as help in setting consistent study schedules for their 
children. 
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SUMMARY 



Visual inspection of the subjective comments reveals a trend consistent 



with the overall bindings of the study. More parents and teachers made 
comments than students* 

Respondents (parents and teachers) at the elementary level stressed 
services dealing with the classroom — ie. 1) effective learning skills, 

2) developing study habits and 3) promoting a nositive learning attitude. 

At the elementary level, teachers 'were concerned over individualizing 
instruction and understanding individual student problems. They expressed 
a need for professional help in identifying problem areas as well as help 
after the diagnosis. , * 

Parents expressed a need for help in coping with their children's learning 
and personal problems. They were seeking improved communication between home 
and school. 

All respondents at the Junior High level rated services in the following 
order: 1) learning and study skills, 2) promotion of positive attitudes and 

3) general career education. Very few students made comments but the contributing 
ones expressed similar concerns over successful learning within the classroom plus 
social-person concerns. 

Similarly, the Junior High teachers are concerned over issues like 
individualizing instruction and maintaining a positive attitude within the 
classroom. It is interesting to note that decision making and career education 
creeps into the picture in a minor role. 

Parents in the Junior High share the same concerns as those in the 
elementary level.* They want help with understanding* tlteir child and his 
problems. They also seek better communications between home and school. 

Senior High services shift focus from the classroom environment to career 
and job-searching skills. Study and learning sjijtlls follow suit in priority. 
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Students felt their greatest need in the area of career planning followed by 
personal and social concerns. Both teachers and parents expressed a need for 
effectiveness training in-service. Communications between home and school 
ranked high here as well. 

Parents at all three levels ultimately indicated a concern ^ith the future 
of their children — "our children a- the most precious nat^al resources that 
we have". They are frustrated wi* , e constant changes in curriculum and 
expressed their inability to cope with them. Parents indicated a concern over 
teachors attitudes, values, and overall approach to education. Teachers, 
meanwhile, stressed the role (sometimes conflicting with school) of the parents 
and the hpme environment. 

* 

Generally, all respondent groups supported the assumptions presented. They 
— particularly parents and teachers — cautioned the problems implementation 
may present. All in all, groups vented their frustrations with the present 
system. 
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APPENDIX K 



Average Adequacy Indices: ^ervices Clusters 



and / 

/ 



Average Adequacy*/ Indices 

/ 

for the Total Sample for Individual Services 



Adequacy - (I. x R. x P . ) / N for each service specified 

111 310 
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* Average Adequacy; Level of Education; All Services 



Elementary, 
Junior High 
Senior High 
TOTAL 



Average Adequacy; Level of Education; Services to Students 





X 


Sx 


N 


Elementary 


6.16 


3.80 


2141 


Junior High 


4.65 


3.75 


6158 


Senior High 


4.59 


• 3.66 


8230 


TOTAL 


4.82 


3.75 


16529 



a 

Average Adequacy; Level of Education; Services to Teachers 

' X Sx 

* Elementary . 5.72 3.03 

Junior High 4.34 2.76 

Senior High « 5.08 2.61 

TOTAL 4.90 2.77 



Average Adequacy; Level, of Education; Services to Parents 





X 


Sx 


N 


Elementary 


5.22 


3.60 


2244 


Junior High 


4.10 


3.67 


6403 


Senior High 


3.59 


3.46 


8570 


TOTAL 


3.99 


3.59 


17217 
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5.68 
4.27 
4.46 
4.54 



Sx 


N 


2.92 


1833 


2.72 


5235 


2.54 


7074 


2.70 


14142 



N 

2252 
6091 
8258 
16601 
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Average Adequacy; All Services 



Sx 



Students 

Adults 

TOTAL 



4.08 
5.05 
4.54 



2.43 
2.88 
2.70 



7324 
6918 
14142 



Average Adequacy; Service to Students 



Students 

Adults 

TOTAL 



4.27 
5.36 
4.82 



Sx 

3.51 
3.89 
3.75 



8204 
8325 
16529 



Average Adequacy; Service to Teachers 



Students 

Adults 

TOTAL 



4.56 
5.23 
4.90 



Sx 

2.54 
2.94 
2.77 



N 

8161 
8440 / 
16601 



Average Adequacy; Service to Parents 



Sx 



Students 

Adults 

TOTAL 



3.27 
4.68 
3.99 



3.43 
3.61 



/ 8392 
8825 



3.59 / 17217 

/ 

/ - 
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Average Adequacy* Indices 
for the Total Sample for Individual Services 



Adequacy ■ (1^ x x P^) / H for each service specified 
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SERVICES TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDEN TS 
Mean Ratings: Adequacy 

SERVICE* (Help to ...) 

Improve learning skills 

Develop effective study habits 

Develop good work habits 

Develop self-confidence, self esteem 

Develop understanding of individuals and groups 

Develop positive attitude to school, learning 

Deal with negative feelings, attitudes, that 
effect ,school 



Learn what the laws require, what society 
expects 


5.35 


Gain acceptance, respect of teachers, classmates 


6.13 


Adjust* tro new school situations 


9.11 


Positive attitude toward work, respect for 
dignity of work 


5.77 


Learn to make decisions to achieve goals 


5.25 


Help to meet people, get along, build 
friendship 


5.47 


Understand themselves, developmental concerns 


4,59 



Resolve conflicts, fights- 


3.83 


Develop awareness of world of work 


4.55 


Deal with physical development concarns 


4.47 


Develop leisure time activities 


5.09 


Understand how school programs, activities 
relate to work 


4.27 


Realistically assess interests, values, 
achievements 


4.68 


Develop awareness of local community 


3.40 



ADEQUACY (Adults only) 

10.38 
7.25 
6.86 
5.50 
5.74 
6.09 

4.77 



* Services ranked in order of perceived 
importance 
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SERVICES TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 



Mean Ratings: Adequacy 



SERVICE (Help to ...) 

Maintain positive attitude toward work, 
students 

Understand individual students, their 
developmental needs 

Identify specific conditions that affect 
student learning 

Evaluate student progress: provide activities 
to meet needs 

Assess educational needs of students 
Understand special characteristics of students 



ADEQUACY (Adults only) 

6.24 

5.79 

5.96 

7.88 
7.16 
5.77 . 



Specific problems in discipline, class 
management 

Place students in special programs, suited 
to needs 

Establish better relationships with parents 

Develop rules, appeal procedures, fair to 
students 

Understand and cope with student interests, 
abilities 

Integrate handicapped, minorities in mainstream 



6.34 

7.34 
6.78 

6.68 

6.29 
4.23 



Promote personal, social adjustment of students 

Collect accurate information re students: use 
for learning 

Instruct students in skills, values, related to 
subjects 

Arrange and conduct productive parent conferences 

Identify social, cultural community factors 

Present educational, ^career Implications of 
subjects 



4.74 

5.29 

6.21 
7.61 
3.40 
3.62 



* Services ranked in order of perceived 
Importance 

Us 
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SERVICES TO PARENTS: ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Means Ratings; Adequacy 

^HCE* < Help to • • • > ADEQUACY (Adults only) 

Deal with children: learning difficulties 6.05 

Deal with children: personal/social difficulties 4.30 

Information: learning opportunities at school 8.97 
Identify agencies: assist child development 

problems s 4 ig 



Better communication: school staff: re child 


6.80 


Opportunity to review student records, tests 


6.38 


Assistance to help child with school work 


5.49 


Information: school guidance and counselling 
programs 


4.51 



Receive help re personal guidance of children 4.86 



3.07 



Opportunity to discuss child development, 
problems 

Inform school: values for their children 2.88 
Discuss long term educational plans 2.82 



* Services ranked in order of perceived 
importance 
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SERVICES ' TO JUNIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL 


STUDENTS 




Mean Ratings: Adequacy 






SERVICE* (Help to . . . ) 




ADEOUACY 






TOTAL 


STUDENTS 


ADULTS 


Improve learning skills 


9.50 


9 59 


9.37 


Develop effective study habits 


5.74 


5.51 


6.02 


Develop characteristics to get and 
noia a joo 


A 64 


A AA 

H . HO 


U 85 


pi an oHur Af4 nn omffi^iiTTiQ FplAfpH tn 

skills, etc. 


5.10 


4.48 


5.78 


T aarn uKnn f a 1 pnhn 1 onH HrnoQ 
ucalU avUUL alLUIIUl a LIU UL UK9 


4.16 


3.93 


4.40 


Adjust to new school situations 


7.23 


5.36 


9.27 


Develop self-confidence, self -esteem 


3.89 




4.46 


* 

Make decisions to achieve goals 


4.34 


4.33 


4.37 


Deal with negative feelings: 
school work 


4.50 


4.40 


4.61 


Learn what laws require, society's 


3.89 


4.05 


3.71 


Understanding of individuals and groups 


4.45 


4.15 


4.80 


Positive attitude toward work, 


3.97 


*t . ji 


3 52 


Develop realistic career goals 


4.34 


4 32 


4.36 


Develop positive attitude to 

oohflrt 1 


4.60 


4.61 


4 .J59 


(Zs* A n rp4npnt nf (PArhpFQ P 1 AfiQTTia.£p Q 

VIuXLl LC3UCLW \J iL LCALiivLO | LlA99UKlkC9 


4.86 


4.76 


4.99 


Understand how school relates to work 


4.55 


4*97 


3.99 


Learn continuing education 
opportunities 


4.07 


3.63 


4.59 


Develop job searching skills 


2.69 


2.74 


2.62 


Realistically assess interests, etc. 


4.60 


4.36 


4.92 


Be informed re Alberta career 
opportunities 


3.09 


3.08 


3.11 



. . . . CONTINUED 
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SERVICES TO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Mean Ratings: Adequacy 

SERVICE* (Help to ...) Y ADEQUACY 





TOTAL 


STUDENTS 


ADULTS 


Meet people, get along 


3.26 


2.52 


4.15 


Understand themselves, development 


1 01 




3.64 


Declare individual and human rights 


i.ki 


a. 28 


2T39 


Enter program at another institution 


3.69 


/ 3.44 


4.03 


Constructive leisure time activities 


5.10 


jL 5.26 *- 


4.88 


Assistance of community agencies 


2.76 


2.82 


2.68 


Resolve conflicts, "fights" 


3.36 


3.27 


3.47 


Deal with physical development concerns 


3.81 


3.70 


3.96 


Change school programs: new 




V- * 
3.16 




circumstances 


3.96 


s 4.85 


Get appropriate work experience 


1.83 


V2.25 


1.27 



Services ranked in order of perceived 
importance 

/ 
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^plVICES TO JUNIOR HTG\ 


SCHOOL 


-TEACHERS 




Mean Rating 


' _quacy 






SERVICE* "(Help to ...) 




ADEQUACY 






TOTAL 


STUDENTS 


ADULTS 


Maintain posit ive^ attitude to * 
work, students 


4.79 


4.90 


4.66 


uxiuerscana individual students, 
their needs 


4.59 


4.17 


5.11 


Identify conditions: learning: 

particular students 
m 


4.56 


* 4.27- 


4.91 


Evaluate progress: develop activities: 
individual students 


5.03 


4.45 


5.81 


Understand unique characteristics of 
their students 


4.22 


3.78 


4.72 


Understand, cope: student interests, 
abilities 


4.41 


4.19 


4.70 

■ 


Develop rules: fair to all students 


5.71 


5.56 


5.90 


Assess education needs: students 


4.69 


3.93 


5.71 


Instruct: values to subjects taught 


5.66 


5.98 


5.27 


Place students: special programs, 
groups 


5.07 


4.80 


5.42 


Problems: discipline, management 


4.82 


4.39 


5.34 


Integrate handicapped, minority, 
into mainstream 


3.29 


3.35 


3.21 


rresent career, educational 
implications: subjects 


3.75 


3.77 


■ 3.73 


collect information re students: 
promote learning 


3.81 


3.33 


4.42 


encourage personal., social 
development: students 


3.79 


3.50 


4.12 


Establish better relationships: 
parents 


4.47 


3.63 


5.60 


Social, cultural factors: student 
behavior 


3.09 


3. 37 


2-77 


Arrange parent conferences 
(productive) 


5.72 


5.07 


6.61 



^Services ranked in order of 
perceived importance 
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SERVICES TO PARENTS: 


JUNIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL 




Mean Ratings: Adequacy 




_ 


SERVICE* (Help to ...) 




ADEQUACY 






TOTAL 


STUDENTS 


ADULTS 


Deal effectively children: 
learning difficulties 


5.18 


5.63 


A. 60 


Deal effectively children: 
personal, social problems 


3.AA 


3.28 


3.63 


Information: learning' opportunities 
at school 


6.82 


5.92 


8.01 


Information: help child with school 
work 


3.99 


3.96 


A. OA 


Review student records, tests 


5.18 


A.7d 


5.73 


Establish better relationships: 
school staff 


A. 60 


3.90 


5.55 


Identify community agencies: 
assistance 


2.82 


2.60 


3.06 


Information: school guidance progr tins 


3.80 


3.A7 *' 


A.2A 


Cooperate with school: personal 
guidance of children 


3.76 


3.03 


^4.65 

\ 

3.61 


Discuss long term career plans: 
school 


3.27 


2.98 


Inform school: values preferred for 
child 


2.81 


-2.69 


2.95 


Discuss child development, problems 


2.39 


2.28 


2.52 



*Services ranked in order of perceived 
importance p 
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SERVICES TO SENIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL 


STUDENTS 




Mean Ratings: Adequacy 






SERVICE (Helo to ...) 




ADEQUACY 






TOTAL 


STUDENTS 


ADULT! 


Plan individualized education 
programs 


8.30 


8.26 


0 

8.35 


Develop realistic career goals 


7.33 


7.83 


6.73 


Select and enter program: another 
institution 


7. 34 


7.43 


! 7.24 


Improve learning skills 


8.80 


8.52 


9.12 


Learn continuing educational 
opportunities 


9.25 


9.78 


8.62 


Learn to make decisions to achieve 
goals 


6.20 


6.54 


5.79 


Develop 16b search skills 




4.77 


4.92 


Develop characteristics to get and 
and hold a job 


4.88 


4.64 


5.18 


Develop effective study habits 


4.45 


3.79 


5.24 


Keep informed: career opportunities 
in Albert a 


6.50 


o.yj 


6. 00 


Adjust to new school situations 


8. 22 


7.23 


9.51 


Develop positive attitude to work 


3.68 


3.48 


,3.92 


Change school programs: new 
circumstances 


8.50 


O . DO 


0.2/ 


Develop self-confidence, self-esteem 


3.36 


L . 70 


4.21 


Learn what laws require, society expects 


4.44 


4.46 


4.41 


Learn about alcohol and drugs 


3.75 


3.31 


. 4.31 


Deal With negative feelings that 
affect school 'work 


3.48 


2.95 


4.16 


Develop understanding: other 
ind i viduals , groups 


4.11 


3.59 


4.79 


Understand how school programs 
relate to work 


4.78 


4.45 


5.17 


Assess their interests, abilities, etc. 


5.31 


4.79 


5.91 



*Services ranked in order of perceived 
importance 
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.... Continued 



SERVICES TO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

t 

Mean Ratings: Adequacy 



SERVICE (Help to ...) ADEQUACY 

TOTAL STUDENTS ADULTS 

Declare their ^indtviduaL^and human 

rights 2.36 2.09 / 2.71. 
Develop positive attitude to school, 

learning \^3.44 2,82 4.20 

Understand selves, development 2.85 2.36 3.44 

Seek assistance of community agencies 2.42 1.89 3.0fL__ 

Gala respect of teachers, classmates 3.45 2.80 4.23 

Meet people, get along with others, etc. 3.07 2.38 3.90 

Get appropriate work experience 5.23 6.09 ? 4.22 
Develop constructive leisure 

activities 4.67 4.67 4.67 

Resolve conflicts, "fights" 2.73 2.31 3.22 
Deal .with physical development 

concerns ^ 2.77 2.49 3.09 



♦Services ranked in order of perceived 
importance 
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SERVICES TO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Mean Ratings; Adequacy 



SERVICE (Help to ,..) 



Maintain positive attitude to 



TOTAL 



ADEQUACY 
STUDENTS 



ADULTS 



work, students 


7.01 


6.89 


7.17 


Understand individual students, 
developmental needs 


3.94 


3.41 


4.59 


Identify conditions that affect 
student learning 


3.89 


3.25 


4.65 


Evaluate student progress: develop 
learning activities 


4.85 


.4.33 


5.47 


Assess educational needs of students 


5.02 


4.81^ 


5.28 


Develop rules fair to all students 


5.54 


5.10 x - 


6.08 


Understand special characteristics of 
-students 


4.22 . 


3.91 


\ 

4.6\ 


Understand student interests, abilities 


4.13 • 


3.92 


*4.39 


Present educational, career 
implications: subjects 


5.34 


5.36 


5.32 


Place students in special programs, 
groups 


4.68 


4.14 


5.34 


< 

Instruct in study skills related to 
subjects 


5.54 


5.59 


5.47 


Integrate handicapped, minority: 
ma ins twain 


3.07 


3.06 


3.09 



Problems in discipline, management 

Encourage personal, social development 
of students 

Collect information and use to 
promote learning 

Establish better relationships with 
parents 

Arrange and conduct parent conferences 

Identify sofcial, cultural factors: 
student behavior 



4.12 3.35 5.05 

3.66 3.29 4.14 

3.58 2.69 4,68 

4.27 3.38 5.33 

4.83 3.89 5.95 

2.76 * 2.85 2.64 



* Services ranked in order of perceived 
importance 
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SERVICES TO PARENTS: 


SENIOR HIGH 


SCHOOLS 




Mean Ratings: 


Adequacy 


• 




SERVICE* fHeln to . . 


- 


ADEQUACY 


> 




TOTAL 


v STUDENTS 


ADUL 


Deal effectively with "children: 
learning problems 


3.32 


2.80 


3.94 


Deal effectively with children 
personal, social problems 


\ 3.04 


2.66 


3.54 


w »— *» •ui&vfcuiawxvii* lea LYl 1X1 E 

opportunities at school 


6.93 


5.65 


8.41 


Establish better relations: school 
start 


-4.13 


, 3.19 


5.22 


■ $ > 

Get information: school guidance 
programs 


3.97 


3.34 


4.71 


Identify agencies: additional help 


2.56 


2.02 


3.25 


Discuss long term educational, 
career plans 


4.05 


3.39 


4.89 


Review student records, tests 


*? • JO 


1' EC 
J. J J 


5.35 


Cooperate with school re child 1 s 
personal guidance 


3.37 


2.39 


" 4.54 


Get information to help child with 
school work 


2.35 


1.67 


3.18 


Inform school of values they prefer 
taught 


2.44 


1.95 


3.10 


Discuss child development f problems 


1.72 


1.15 


2.40 



Services ranked in order of 
perceived importance 
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/ 

SERVICES RATED AS SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 



Target of Service 



Student 8 



Elementary 

1. Resolve conflicts, 
fights 

2. Physical 
development 

3. Build 
friendships 

4. Leisure activities 

* / 



Junior High 

Help meet people, 
get along 

Understand selves, 
/ development 

Deal with physical 
development 

Get appropriate 
work experience 



Senior High 

Resolve conflicts, 
"fights" 

Meet people, get 
along 

Assistance: 
Community agencies 

Understand selves, 
development 



Teachers' 



Parents 



1. Identify social , 
factors 

2. Social adjustment 
of students / 

3. Better relation- 
ships: parents 

/ 

4. Integrate handi- 
capped 

/ 

1. Discuss child 
development 

2. Inform sjthool: 

values / 

/ 

3. Discuss/ long 
term plans 

4. leceive help: 
personal guidance 
of children 



Encourage personal- 
social development 
of students 

Understand socio- 
cultural factors 

Better relation- 
ships: parents 



Arrange parent 
conference 



Discuss child < 
development 

Deal with child 
personal problems 

Identify community 
agencies 

Cooperate with 
school re personal 
guidance of children 



Better relation* 
ships: parents 

/ 

Identify socio- / 
cultural factors 

Encourage personal- 
social development 
of students / 

Arrange parent / 

conference / 

/ 
/ 
/ 

Discuss child 
development 

Identify agencies 
for help / 

Deal with personal 
social problems 

Inform school: 
values 
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SERVICES RATED HIGHEST AS SCHOOL RESPONSIBILITY 



Target of Service 



Elementary 



Junior Hi^h 



Senior High 



Students 



1. Adjust to new school 
situations 

2. Improve learning 
skills 

3. Develop effective 
study habits 

4. Assess interests, 
values 



Improve learning 
skills 

Adjust to new 
school situations 

Learn how school 
relates to work Q 

Assess interests, 
values 



Improve learning 
skills 

Adjust to new 
school situations 

Change school 
program 

Continuing educa- 
tional opport- 
unities 



Teachers 



1. Evaluate student 
progress 

2. Positive attitude 

3. Assess educational 
needs 

4. Develop fa r 
procedures 



Positive attitude 

Develop fair 
procedures 

Evaluate student 
progress 

Relate values to 
subjects 



Positive attitude 

Evaluate student 
progress 

Develop fair 
procec res 

Present career 
implications 



Parents 



1. Learning opport- 
unities at school 

2. Info: guidance 
programs 

3. Review student 
records 

4* Help child 'with 
school work 



Learning opport- 
unities at school 

Info: guidance 
programs 

Review student 
records 

Deal with learning 
difficulties 



Learning opport- 
unities at school 

Info: guidance 
programs 

Review student 
records 

Deal with learning 
difficulties 
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